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GORDON. 
BY ERIO MACKAY. 


Out of the fierce and far Sidan, 

Where sets the sun on Kordofan, 

Th>re camé, as cometh the hurricane’s breath, 

The terrible news ot Goron’s death, 

And with it a cry, foredoomed to di3 

In shudders of shame from earth to sky 

Right over the land from North to South, 

From the gate of the West to the morning's 
mouth, 


Up from the desert, at flush of morn, 
Again the terrible news was borue ; 
And women and men, with looks of fire 
And tips that muttered a word of ire, 
Broke out in prayer on the desolate air 
or the soul of the great man murdered there: 
O, God! forgive us the wrongs we have done; 
For he was true as the earth to the sun! 


Where shall we find a faith more just, 

An ampjer life, a larger trust? 

He went his way as a man may go 

Whose honor is firm for friend and foe! 
And over the roar of the Sixth Cascade, 
And over the the shriek of a town betrayed, 
And over the sign of the setting of Mars, 

He read his ruin among the stars, 


Had we been honest, had we been brave, 

Had we been true to the word we gave, 

Who knows how long in the coming of years, 

In the quelling and felling of dastard fears, 

The man we mourn with penitent breath ¢ 

Had lived to measure his sword with Death? 

0, God! forgive us, if not too late— 

Forgive us the shame of Gordon’s fate! | 
Lorpon, EnG., Feb. 17th, 1885. 
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GORDON. 


BY PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE, 


THERE comes from the East, with its clouds of 
wrong— 
Oh! keen as the lightning’s dart— 
The shaft of a pain that shall quiver long 
In Christian England’s heart. 





There comes from the East on the burdened 
breeze 
Such voices of woe and wail, 
That beyond the bounds of the barrier seas 
The face of the world grows pale. 


Aye! pale witha sympathy deep as tears, 
And a sorrow of bodeful gloom ; 

For the splendid sum of a Hero's years 
Death rounded in dark Khartim ! 


He carried the banner of England high 
In the flush of the Orient skies, 

And the fervors of antique chivalry 
Outflashed from his warrior eyes. 


"Twas a Coour de Leon’s hand once more 
Which the Lion flag led on ; 

But the soul of the dauntless Hero bore 
The chrism of pure St. John. 


O! hand of iron, but heart as sweet 
As the rose’s Spring-tide breath, 
We dream that its pulses of pity beat 

In the very grasp of Death. 


And the outcast thousands for whom he 
poured, / 
In the pauses of toil and strife, 
Afar from the glitter of lance or sword, 
The waters of love and life, 


They are looking with moistened eyes to-day 
On the streets his footsteps trod ; 
vs Shall we meet him again,” they softly say, 
** In the wonderful city of God?” 


° * * . * 












He was left to die by steel or shot 
In the core of the savage lands, 

And be thrust away in a desert spot 
Of the bald Egyptian sands. 


But the reckless at home, and the traitor 
abfoad ! 
What matters it now to one 
Who is resting at last in the peace of his God, 


Beyond the stars and the sun? 


Still comes from the East with its stormy 
wrong— 
Ah! keen as the lightning’s dart— 
The shaft of 4 pain that shall quiver long 
In Christian England’s heart. 


Still comes from the East, on the mournful 
breeze, 
Low voices of woe and wail, 
And beyond the bounds of the barrier seas 
The face of the world grows pale. 
“ Copsx Hruu,” Ga., Feb. 26th, 1885. 
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A PLAIN TALK ON TEMPERANCE. 








BY THEODORE L. OUYLER, D.D. 





Tr any Christian Church should devote its 
chief énergies, both on the Sabbath and 
during the week, to raising money for 
benevolent enterprises, it might effect a 
single good result, but it would commit a 
grievous mistake. This duty of feeding 
the channels of charity it ought to per- 
form; but the higher duty of saving souls 
and edifying the body of Christ, it should 
not leave undone. The Temperance Re- 
form is to-day in serious peril, from the 
same cause—viz., the absorption of its 
energies in a single direction. - Personally, 
I have been an earnest advocate for legal 
restriction, and (where possible) the entire 
suppression of the dramshop, ever since I 
first heard the word “prohibition.” At 
the ballot box last year, I cheerfully gave 
my vote for the candidate who represented 
hostility to the Whisky Oligarchy, and have 
never shed any tears of repentance for that 
righteous act. The logical meaning of the 
one hundred and forty thousand ballots cast 
for Ex-Governor 8t. John, was that the 
liquor traffic is a monster curse, the prolific 
source of untold mischief, misery and 
death, and, therefore, ought to be sup- 
pressed, 

But as a Prohibitionist I feel entirely 
confident that Temperance Reformers are 
committing a most serious error in giving 
such excessive prominence to the civil and 
political aspect of the Reform. The temp- 
tation to do this is peculiarly strong. The 
drinking saloon confronts us on every side, 
asthe visible embodiment of the drink 
curse; it flaunts its bloody flag in our faces, 
and it seems to be a very short and sum- 
mary way of disposing of it, to pass strin- 
gent laws for its suppression. This tempta- 
tion is made stronger by the specious asser- 
tion that Negro slavery was removed by a 
political party. The simple truth is that 
the Free Soil party, by the election of 
Lincoln, drove the slave oligarchy up to 
the point of committing suicide by armed 
secession. If the rum oligarchy were now 
confined to a single section of the land, and 
if it should, in sheer desperation, fire on the 
flag, and attempt to destroy the nation’s 
life, then it would speedily be laid in the 
same tomb with the defunct institution of 
slavery. But there is really a very slight 
analogy between the political conflict with 
the drink traffic, and the political conflict 
which’ was waged under the banner of 
“Free Sofl, free speech and free labor.” 












civil institution, the creature of unjust civil 
law. The dramshop is not a temporary 
institution created by statute; it is the 
creature of the drinking usages of society. | 
No fool would ever open a liquor saloon, 
and get out a lic@hse for it in any com- 
munity in which there was no demand for 
strong drink. 

Set it down as an incontrovertible truth | 
that liquor saloons are not the creations of 
license laws, or of any other civil enact- 
ments. (The original purpose of requir- 
ing a license was to limit the number and 
curtail the mischief of dramshops.) Drink- 
ing saloons do not owe their existence to a 
few lines on a statute book; no, nor are” 
they to be entirely and permanently up- 
rooted by simply enacting a few opposite 
lines on a ‘statute book. If so, the problem 
would be very simple and manageable. 
The liquor traffic, whether it be conducted 
by the hogshead or the gill, whether in the 
marble hotel, or in the vilest cellar, is the 
creature of the drinking usages. To fight 
dramshops without any moral efforts to 
keep people from drinking intoxicants, 
would be as ridiculous fully as it would be 
to organize police .forces and build jails 
without ever teaching a human being that 
itis a crime to steal. The only way to 
reach an évil is to go toitsfount-head. The 
fount-head of liquor sellirg is liquor drink- 
ing. Deeper down than any civil endct- 
ments—whether high license, low license, 
or no licenge—lie the drinking usages, and 
every remedy is transient and superficial 
that does not reach them. I do not dispute 
that the saloon tempts ‘thousands to drink 
intoxicants who might not be tempted 
otherwise; but it is also true that even the 
worst dram-seller does not open a saloon 
from sheer malice to kill off his neighbors. 
He opens it simply to make money by 
ministering to appetite, and by supplying 
his whiskies and wines to his customers, 
and commonly he has no scruples as to in- 
creasing the number of his customers. 
Those customers, be it understood, are 
sharers and partners'in his crime. If he 
opens a hell, they feed its fires. It is time 
that temperance advocates ceased to de- 
nounce saloon keepers as fiends and to 
speak of their customers as poor, innocent 
people who never go voluntarily to a bar- 
room counter. If dram selling is a sin, so 
is drunkenness, and so is any patronage 
of the dram shops. 

The most effectual way to break up the 
liquor traffic is to get away its customers 
and starve it out. Here lies the wisdom 
of creating counter-attractfons to the saloon, 
whether it be the attraction of home, or 
of a ‘coffee tavern,” or anything else that 
tends to keep men or boys from the slaugh- 
ter-houses. But it is certain as gravita- 
tion thet if any large number of persons in 
any community are determined to have 
intoxicants they will somehow manage to 
get them, even if we pile our probibitory 


for their own private use, or by some other 
process. Righteous and beneficial as are 
laws of prohibition when well enforced, yet 
to rely on‘ law alone, without any moral 
efforts against liquor drinking would be as 
insane as to dam up 8 torrent at its mouth 
while neglecting to dry up its fount-head. 
That fount-hesd, we repeat again, is the 
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and the dramshop. Prohibitory laws help 
us, and many good people claim that “high 
license” laws aid us also; but the one per- 
manent cure for dram selling is to break up 
the habit of dram drinking. If nobody 
wants whisky, nobody will offer whisky. 
This is the happy case in the town of Bass- 
brook, Ireland, where four thousand sober, 
sensible people keep everything like a 
liquor shop out of their town. Prohibition 
is automatic in such a community. 

By this time, my readers will understand, 
why—even as a Prohibitionist—I insist that 
it is fatal folly for us Temperance Reform- * 
ers to direct our efforts entirely, or even 
chiefly, in the line of civil enactment or 
political action. Votes and laws are the 
product of human convictions of duty; 
neither votes nor laws are efficient without 
conscientious convictions behind them. 
To awaken, to solidify, and to maintain 
these convictions, is the sure key and the 
only key to permanent success in the great 
conflict against the bottle, whether that 
bottle stand on a private table or op the 
counter of a gin shop. We must address 
ourselves, therefore, to the individual con- 
sciences of people, old ‘ahd young, and ply - 
them with arguments gnd persuasions to 
let the bottle alone. The best days the 
temperance movement ever saw were the 
days in which its chief effort was to make 
people conscientious abstainers from every 
kind of intoxicants, to make them unwill- 
ing to enter a drink-shop, or to let the 
drink from the shop enter them. . Funda- 
mentally, the Temperance Reform is not a 
political movement; it is a grand moral 
and social reform, which only invokes the 
aid of civil law to accomplish its beneficent 
results. 

Right here comes in the prodigious power 
and responsibility of the Christian Church. 
Drunkenness and grog-selling are sins; it 
is the province of God's Church to lay the 
ax to the root of all sins. The Church has 
no more right to blink these sins than it 
hasto blink Sabbath-breaking, blasphemy, 
adultery, falsehood or dishonesty. Nor 
can minister or Christian people shirk their 
duty and relegate this vital question to the 
politician andthe policeman, without 
treason to God. The bottle damns im- 
mortal souls! Let the pulpit, therefore, 
make no truce with it; let conscientious 
parents banish it from their tables and 


social gatherings; letevery boy and girlin “_ 


our Sunday-schools be instracted to prac- 
tice total abstinence. Prevention of drink- 


prohibition of, It goes to the root, 
because it the drinking usages. I 
rejoice also temperance school-books 


serpent of alcohol. This, too, goes to the 
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EX-GOV. CHAMBERLAIN ON COL- 
LEGE EDUCATION. 


BY THE REV. JOHN E. TODD, D.D. 





Ir Governor Chamberlain wished to com- 
ment upon opinions of mine, it would have 
been fairer if he had based his remarks 
upon letters which have been published 
over my nameratherthan upon second-hand 
reports of impromptu utterances in the 
freedom of table-talk. He should not, at 
any rate, have attributed to me sayings 
which he cannot find in either letters or 
reports. He represents me as maintaining 
that Yale professors ‘‘are not as nearly equal 
as others to their work.” I have never 
drawn any comparison between Yale pro- 
fessors and others. He represents me as- 
serting that ‘tin England and on the Conti- 
neut of Europe,” as well in America, college- 
bred men are falling behind. I have made 
no such assertion respecting the graduate 
of English or Continental universities, He 
represents me as opposed to classical edu- 
cation; whereas, if he had read anything 
which I have written on the subject, he 
would have known that Iam as ardent an 
advocate of classical education as himself, 
and that the difference between us relates 
chiefly to methods and degrees of attain- 
ment. “In describing ‘the highest fruits 
of classical studies,” he has presented, 
with sufficient accuracy, my own ideas. 
But the question is Aow such fruits 
are to be secured. He _ thinks that 
they are to be ‘“‘ approached through the 
door of dry grammatical forms,” and is 
grateful for the grammar drill through 
which he passed in college. I can contem- 
plate such gratitude with reverence and 
astonishment, but I cannot share it. On 
the contrary, | look back upon the gram- 
mar training which he and I received in 
college as an outrageous and fiendish, and, 
at the same time, utterly absurd and use- 
less torture, such as ought not to be in- 
flicted on man or beast. But the authori- 
ties are against the Governor, In Germany 
it has long been the practice to familiarize 
the boys with the Latin language first, and 
teach the grammar, if at all, afterward. 
In England, where the methods prevalent 
in our own country still obtain, there is a 
growing clamor against s0 much grammar, 
One experienced head-master pleads for 
‘a very short and extremely simple gram- 
mar”; and another expresses the opinion, 
based upon experience, that the Jatin 
grammar wastes ten years of a boy’s edu- 
cation. Jn this country there is 4 very de- 
cided reaction. The two leading colleges 
have avowed the purpose to teach more 
language and literature, and less gram- 
mar; and classical jnstructors have endeay- 
ored to ward off my criticisms, not by de- 
fending Governor Ciamberlain’s position, 
that such grammar stuffing as we used to 
get is necessary, but by claiming that re. 
form of the very kind which I demand is 
already in progress, In the March num- 
ber of the New Englander, Professor Peck, 
of Yale College, says: ‘There is also a 
disposition—steadily increasing, it is be- 
lieved—to treat the Greek and Latin lan- 
guages as means as well as ends. If the 
preparatory work has been well done (and 
the entrance examinations exist to test that 
point) there is every reason why formal 
grammatical study should be reduced to a 
minimum, If an adequate knowledge of 
forms and syntax is still lacking, the best 
way to secure such knowledge is, in con- 
nection with reading the authors, to keep 
up the work of writing and speaking the 
languages—an exercise which, on other 
grounds, deserves far more attention than 
it usually receives in American colleges. . . . 
It is certainly an outrage to treat the mas- 
terpieces of ancient literature as a mere 
corpus sine pectore for verifying the state- 
ments of some nineteenth century gram- 
marian.” If Governor Chamberlain does 
not look out, he will find himself deserted 
by the very men to whose defense he has 
rushed. He wonders why no one has at- 
tempted to answer my “extravagant and 
unreasonable” statements. Perhaps by this 
time he is beginning to find out. 

It ought to be enough to condemn the 
everlasting grammar drill, that, after years 
of it, a student is not able to read a page of 
Latin or Greek with any facility. No one 
questions that this is true of almost all col- 
lege graduates, or that, however it may be, 





or may not be, or may have been, or may 
not have been, with cerlain Yale professors— 
and I have received some curious testi- 
mony on that subject—it is true of the great 
mass of clagsical instructors. But Govern- 
or Chamberlain contends that the ability to 
read at sight is not necessary, or even de- 
sirable; that it is even ‘“‘a false test” of 
scholarship. He says: ‘‘If one can read, 
at fifty years of age, a familiar page of 
Xenophon, or Cicero, even with the help of 
‘thumbed lexicons’—which, I am sure, I 
hope every Yale professor keeps at hand— 
with real knowledge and appreciation of 
the language, he has got far more of the 
benefit of classical training than if he sat 
in Plenary Councils, or listened to ‘the 
Latin disputations of the universities of 
Continental Europe.’ ... The real, best 
use of Latin and Greek is such use as comes 
through ‘thumbed lexicons,’ and not at ail 
through the vaunted facility of rendering at 
sight a new page of Greek or Latin.” How 
on earth ‘“‘the highest fruits of classical 
studies,” ‘ a knowledge of the genetic con- 
nection of the existing civilization with the 
literature, philosophy, ethics, jurispru- 
dence of antiquity,” ‘‘a penetration of the 
intellectual life and spirit by the examples 
of the art of Greece and Rome, literary 
taste and skill,” are going to be secured by 
an elderly gentleman who cannot read even 
a ‘‘ familiar” page of Xenophon or Cicero 
without the help of his lexicon, I confess | 
am as unable to understand as Governor 
Chamberlain professes to be to ‘ fathom” 
one of my jokes, Perhaps this is one of 
the Governor’s jokes, But, if not, unhap- 
pily, he is again deserted by those whom 
he would defend. In Germany, the boys 
in the gymnasium, or preparatory school, 
are required not only to practice reading 
Latin and Greek at sight, but also to under- 
stand these languages when spoken; and 
teachers are required to speak them. Pro- 
fessor Peck says of the new curriculum at 
Yale: ‘‘ Reading Greek and Latin at sight 
is practiced much more than ever before. 
The extent and character of this exercise 
naturally vary with different teachers and 
different texts; but it may be said to have 
become characteristic of the course. 
Sometimes it is oral, and sometimes it is in 
writing; sometimes it is best that it ,be lit- 
tle, if at all, employed. In other cases, 
more ground is thus gone over than by the 
regular routine work. It is often an impor- 
tant and even the chief clemeat in the ter- 
minal examinations. The value of this ex- 
ercise, especially if it be accompanied and 
steadied by the minute study of assigned 
passages, can hardly be overstated.” And 
Harvard College now requires boys apply- 
ing for admission to read at sight common 
Attic Greek and Augustan Latin. Really, 
unless he thumbs his lexicon pretty fast, I 
am afraid that ‘‘ the highest fruits of clas- 
sical studies” will hardly fall into the lap of 
that youth of fifty Summers, wrestling with 
his familiar page of Xenophon or Cicero, 
I wonder whether Governor Chamberlain is 
acquainted with him. I am. 


The Governor demands on what grounds 
I base the assertion that college-bred men 
are falling behind, claims that ‘never 
were there relatively more workers in liter- 
ature who are college-bred than to-day, 
in America, or England, or on the Continent 
of Europe,” and offers ‘‘to run over” with 
me ‘‘ the lists of American, English and Ger- 
man writers, literary and scientific, to 
whom we are now listening.” As I have 
already said, my remarks applied only to 
this country. And my opinion was formed 
in view of the following facts. The rapid 
multiplication and growth of scientific 
schools and other institutions not of the 
traditional college stamp, show that col- 
leges do not give the education that is 
wanted. Not long ago there were no men 
of much education except college gradu- 
ates. Now there are a great many. The 
number of college students does not keep 
pace with the increase of population. Col- 
lege graduates find fewer and fewer posi- 
tions open to them. The larger colleges 
are not well represented in any profession 
or business except the law, and the occupa- 
tions to which the law leads. The smaller 
colleges, many of which are little more than 
high schools, send out more than their pro- 
portion of able men, showing that college 
education, beyond a certain amount, is 





detrimental; as is also shown by the fact 


that those who stand highest in aclass, and 
have most of the precious drill, seldom come 
to anything. Very few of, our successful 
business men are college-bred, or are will- 
ing to take a college graduate into their 
business on any terms. And, finally, the 
changes now in progress at Harvard and 
Yale show that the managers of those in- 
stitutions are beginning to realize that, if 
they are to meet the demands of the age, 
they must give a very different kind of ed- 
ucation from that which they have been 
giving. These changes are not merely in 
substituting scientific and practical for 
classical studies, a process which has gone 
much farther than it could have gone if the 
classics had been sensibly taught, but in- 
volve also radical alterations in the 
methods of classical instruction. It is 
actually beginning to dawn on the minds 
of a few men that to torture a boy with 
grammar is not to give him a classical ed- 
ucation, and that to be able to spell out a 
familiar classic with the aid of a lexicon is 
not enough to make a mana scholar, and 
that something besides classical education, 
even of the best kind, is necessary to fit a 
man for the battle of life in this nineteenth 
century. 


NEw HAVEN, Conn. 
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OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 


BY KATE FOOTE, 





Tue White House shared in the general 
excitement ‘attendant upon a new-coming 
administration. Monday and Tuesday set 
everybody to packing private possessions, 
and to putting the House into shape for a 
new inmate. The family of a President 
has to wrestle with trunks and boxes 
much as a private family on moving away, 
with the added responsibility that the 
whole White House is so much the prop- 
erty of the public that there would be 
much small pilfering in the change from 
one administration to another, unless strict 
watch were kept. The family of President 
Johnson understood this so well that they 
staid until General and Mrs. Grant were 
actually in the White House, and ready to 
attend to matters themselves, before they 
went back to the mountains of Tennessee. 
lt was the same with President Hayes; and 
President Arthur, in his turn, stays by, and 
even ordered and paid for the elegant lunch 
which the new President found awaiting 
him when he entered the White House on 
Wednesday. 

Of the people who thronged the corridors 
of the Capitol on the Monday and Tues- 
day before inauguration, volumes might be 
written, and then fail to do them justice. 
The doorkeepers of the Senate and House 
could tell most laughable tales of the 
strange and amusing figures that tried to 
push past them into places forbidden, or 
essayed to argue themselves into doors 
closed to all but Members and Senators. 

‘‘They must have begun cooking pone 
a month ago,” said one doorkeeper, after he 
had argued with a broad-hatted, sallow- 
faced man from Georgia as to the propri- 
ety of his admission to the floor of the 
House when it was in session. ‘‘He must 
have ‘a clay bank hoss,’ hitched somewhere 
to a fence, or else he walked here with his 
pone in his pocket.” It was one of his own 
state men; but he did not seem to receive 
his own with full favor. 

The Senate has a small library composed 
mostly of its own ‘‘ acts’’; and I wandered 
up the winding stair that leads to it from 
the corridor connecting the Senate wing 
with the rotunda. There are two or three 
rather prosy little rooms, with alcoves and 
niches lined with books, and running 
across to the Senate gallery, and after my 
little errand to the librarian, I passed 
leisurely along, glancing here and there to 
see ‘‘ the looks of things.” Curled away in 
one of the smallest of the alcoves was a 
thin figure, with scraggly hair and beard, 
intent upon a book which, from its looks, 
was decidedly not a ‘‘ blue book,” but had 
the air of a novel. This was the future 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr. L. Q. OC. 
Lamar. He isa great reader, of a some- 
what dreamy and absent-minded manner, 
spoken of by his friends as a philosopher, 
rather than as a practical man. He has 
quiet tastes, but can tell astory, with all the 
| peculiarities of Southern dialect, with a 





dramatic power that delights his friends. 


He is not strong in health, and is said to 
be moody. 

The Rebel cabinet had no Secretary of 
the Interior. General Sherman was the man 
who penetrated to the interior of the Rebel- 
lion. Mr. Lamar will find it a peculiarly 
hard, thankless position, and will either 
die of disgust, or resign in a short time to 
save his life. 

The platform built across the central 
flight of the Capitol steps was larger than 
any that has been used before. The incom- 
ing party needs a broad platform, and the 
old one upon which Lincoln and Garfield 
stood to take the oath would not do. 

The Senate and House sat through the 
night before the inauguration, adjourning 
only intime for a hasty breakfast, and to 
meet again at ten o’clock. The galleries of 
the Senate were not open until eleven, and 
then only to holders of tickets; but they were 
crowded almost immediately upon the 
opening of the doors. The ordinary busi- 
ness appeared to be going on in the ordi- 
nary way; but one noticed that the senators 
were all upon one side of the floor, the 
vacant half being left for expected visitors. 
At a quarter of twelve, Mr. Bassett got up 
in achair and turned the clock back ten 
minutes. As he stepped down, Mr. In- 
galls, of Kansas, in a clear voice, which 
commanded instant silence, even in the 
packed galleries, requested that an act just 
brought into the Senate from the House 
should be read. The clerk, amid deep si- 
lence, read the act empowering the Presi- 
dent to appoint one General upon the re- 
tired list. Mr. Edmunds rose as the clerk 
finished and called the vote—it was unan- 
imously ‘‘Aye’—not a dissenting voice; 
and the senators themselves led in the ap- 
plause which widened and spread over the 
whole hall as people gathered the idea that 
that one person was General Grant! 

President Arthur was in the President’s 
room. The bill was taken to him, and 
brought back with the ink of his signature 
still wet, and again received a burst of ap- 
plause, the Senators again leading, and the 
gallery following. The last moments of 
President Arthur’s career were ticking to 
the end; and signing that bill must have 
been a most delightful ending to the term 
he has so honorably filled. 

At twelve precisely, President Arthur 
and Mr. Cleveland were announced, and 
immediately entered the main door, the 
Cabinet of President Arthur coming in at 
the same time from an opposite door. As 
the people in the gallery caught sight of 
the two Presidents—if one may use that 
expression—every one arose, and a wild cry 
went up, too much like arecbel yell to be 
quite pleasant to Northern ears, but most 
warm and hearty, and very gratifying to 
the coming man, who bowed to the right 
and left as he went down the aisle, and was 
seated in front of the desk. 

The process of:making Mr. Hendricks 
Vice-President in the Senate Chamber was 
a short one. He stood under the flag which, 
if he and his had had their way twenty 
years ago, would not have been filled with 
its full circle of stars, and swore to be 
loyal to the country he had tried to divide, 
and make a series of little struggling states 

instead of one great whole, Mr. Edmunds, 
who has been acting Vice-President for so 
long, declared Congress adjourned sine die, 
and Mr. Hendricks, stepping into his 
place, crowned the new Senate and the 
new senators, and those re-elected came up 
the aisle to be sworn in. At this moment 
Mr. Teller ceased to be Secretary of the 
Interior and became once more a senator, 
and Mr. Vance, Mr. Allison, Mr. Payne 
and eight others either renewed their 
pledges or took them for the first time. Mr. 
Pendleton ceased to be a senator, and Mr. 
Blair, of New Hampshire, also went out, 
leaving no one to fill his place. New Hamp- 
shire still allows an interregnum in her 
political arrangements. There will be but one 
senator from that state now for two or 
three months. Mr. Blackburn, of Ken- 
tucky, ceased to be a representative and 
became a senator. 

Mr. Cleveland took the oath on the plat- 
form in front of the rotunda, in full sight 
of the immense crowd which packed the 
great space until it looked as if it were 
paved with hats. His inaugural was short, 
composed mostly of glittering generalities, 
well delivered and well received. He rode 
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back to the White House with Mr. Arthur, 
sitting now on the right (he rode up sit- 
ting on the left), and then the long proces- 
sion began to stream after him. Governor 
Pattison, of Pennsylvania, had ordered the 
whole militia force of the state to Washing- 
ton, and they came. They wear the Army 
blue uniform and march extremely well. 

«‘ Governor Pattison was elected on that 
wave of reform that made Cleveland Gov- 
ernor of New York,” said a friend from 
Philadelphia. “* Nine thousand of his mil- 
itia are here, and eight thousand of them 
voted for Blaine.” 

The remark explained why, after having 
given an opposition majority of eighty-one 
thousand, the State of Pennsylvania made 
the finest display in the procession which 
Mr. Cleveland reviewed from his position 
on the stand in front of the White House. 

The city was gay for two days with the 
coming of troops, and Pennsylvania Avenue 
must have been an impressive sight to the 
unaccustomed eyes of Mr. Cleveland as he 
rode up to the Capitol. He ought to have 
been proud of that orderly, well-dressed 
crowd that filled the sidewalks, dined the 
windows, and which had decorated the 
buildings on each side, till the street was 
a-flutter with color and life—a blaze of flags 
and bunting, like a festa in Italy. 

The brilliant procession was more than 
three hours in passing in review before the 
new President on his reviewing-stand in 
front of the White House, Mr. Arthur sit- 
ting beside him. There were as many cit- 
izens in the civic part of the procession as 
of soldiers in the military part. The old 
‘‘ Knickerbockers,” with their long beards 
and their staffs, with which they marked 
time by striking a firm blow on the pave- 
ment at each step, attracted much atten- 
tion. So did the Tammany Society, with 
its banner borne by eight of the faithful, in 
war-paint and feathers. There were many 

political societies, etc., etc., who marched 
well and made a fine appearance. And the 
order of all was exceedingly well-preserved, 
and that not merely by the policemen, but 
largely by the good sense and good taste 
of the average American citizen. 

As Congress breaks up every two years, 
there is a general disposition to look back 
over its term, and see what it has done, 
what it has not done, and how far its edu- 
cation is advancing. 

This unconscious education of the law- 
makers is a very interesting study. Three 
years ago, a petition, with multitudes of 
signers, praying Congress to regard the 
rights of the Indians, was presented in the 
Senate. It called forth a burst of sneers 
from several of the Western members. 
They insinuated, in yenteel language, 
their opinions of sentimental Eastern 
people, who pitied the poor Indian, and 
urged that, if they had once seen him in his 
native dirt and degradation, or had practi- 
cal experience in his unpleasant ways of 
killing defenseless white people, they 
would not care so much about posing as the 
friend of the Indian. But there was the 
steady pressure of those Senators who were 
abreast with the sentiment (not the senti- 
mentality), of the country, and back of 
them was this feeling of the people at large, 
that the Indians had rights which white 
men were bound to respect; and now 
Southern and Western Senators are among 
the first to see the necessities of the red 
man; and during this last session, a meas- 
ure creating a reserve fund, to meet any 
unforeseen emergency of Indian need, 
passed the Senate almost unanimously. Mr. 


Vest, of Missouri, Mr. Ingalls, of Kansas,- 


and others were among those who were 
foremost in doing this. 

Mr. Palmer, of Michigan, made, on 
Feb. 6th, his first speech before the Senate 
on the subject of ‘‘ Woman Suffrage.” He 
did not appear to be in the least ashamed 
of his subject; but six years ago it would 
have been hard to find a man willing to do 
it; he would have feared ridicule. The In- 
ternational Copyright Cause has made a 
vast stride. The petition of the foremost 
writers of the day, that they shculd be pro- 
tected from the piracy of foreign powers, 
aud equally that we should not become 
pirates ourselves, has had its effect. The 
next Congress will almost certainly pass 
this; for the movement has gone on and 
gained moral force from the time of its in- 
ception, 





The nation has long desired a Navy. Naval 
officers have for years sailed into foreign 
ports, and felt their faces redden as they 
dropped the anchors of their ‘‘ old tubs” 
alongside the new, well-appointed war- 
ships of nations not so large or so rich as 
the United States, and with no greater in- 
ducements to keep the peace than this 
country has; but their cruisers were fine 
steamers—‘‘ ship-shape,” and perfect in their 
outfit from stem to stern. In the matter 
of discipline and ability of men and officers, 
they are in no wise ahead of us. But—they 
have ships! 

It hastaken a greet while to educate up 
to this point; and even when it came to the 
point where the country asked it, the Dem- 
ocrats could not quite bear that the Repub- 
licans should have the honor of it, and they 
obstructed when they ought to have helped 
clear the way. A month ago the Senate, 
by a unanimous vote—a vote which had no 
party lines—added an amendment to one 
of the appropriation bills, giving millions of 
dollars to build a new Navy. The House 
did not concur; and one sees that the edu- 
cation of this body has proceeded more 
slowly, partly, perhaps, because its mem- 
bers are elected for only two years. 

In looking back over this session, it is not 
possible to say fully yet how many bills they 
have passed out of the thousand or so that 
have been presented. But at least a hun- 
dred and fifty of national importance have 
passed, as many more private bills, and 
sixty or seventy resolutions. Of the Acts, 
the first one, December 18th, 1884, is to 
provide stationery and historical tablets 
for the Saratoga Monument commemora- 
tive of Burgoyne’s surrender, and the thir- 
teenth, a tardy attempt at justice, is an ** Act 
to provide for the ascertainment of claims 
of American citizens for spoliations 
committed by the French prior to the 31st 
day of July, 1801.” The French spolia- 
tion claims, every one has heard of, and al- 
most every one has given up any hope of 
ever seeing justice done to the claimants. 

There is now a possibility that the great- 
grandchildren of some of the men who 
were defrauded of their just dues, twice by 
the vetoes of Presidents, and again and 
again by one or both Houses of Congress, 
may getashare of the money that ought 
to have been paid more than half a century 
ago. 

The Appropriation Bills have been the 
usual sources of trouble. A careless House 
of Representatives persists in putting gen- 
eral legislation into bills which should be 
strictly appropriative in their nature, and a 
careful Senate sends back the bills with 
those little additions cut off, and the House 
finds itself required te meditate upon and 
take heed to its ways, and not ‘mix 
things.” River and Harbor Bills have been 
called “steals” until they have a bad 
name, and, as with a;dog who, once having 
got into disrepute, finds a disposition to 
hang him in all his former friends, it is 
now hard for any honest harbor to get any 
work done for it, even where it is most 
necessary. 

WasHINGTON, D.C, 








THE GREAT AWAKENING. 


BY PROF. OHARLES A. BRIGGS, D.D. 





It seems to be the method of grace in 
the conversion of the world, to mark the 
successive epochs of the advancement of 
the Kingdom of God by extraordinary dis- 
plays of the power of the Holy Ghost. As 
the Church was born on the day of Pente- 
cost, and advanced from the Old Covenant 
into the New Covenant by an outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit, so it seems to be neces- 
sary in order to every fresh advance that 
the Divine Spirit should manifest his energy 
in new forms and phases. Revivals and 
Reformations are indispensable to the 
progress of Christianity on earth. 

The last great revival which the Church 
experienced was in connection with the 
origin and growth of Methodism. There 
have been numerous revivals of greater and 
lesser degree since the middle of the eigh- 
teenth century; but nothing so wide- 
spread, so intense, so powerful, and with 
such results in the reformation of commu- 
nities and the reconstruction of Churches 
as the revival which bears the name of 
Methodism. 


Methodism was a revival of Puritanism 





and of Protestantism, a simultaneous out- 
burst of spiritual energy in all parts of the 
British Empire, in England, Scotland, Ire- 
land and America, the work of the Omni- 
present Spirit of God. 

The earliest revival in America, in con- 
nection with the movement, was in the 
congregation of the Dutch Reformed minis- 
ter, Jacob Frelinghuysen, at Raritan, N. 
J., soon after his arrival among them in 
1720. He insisted upon the necessity of 
regeneration, the experience of grace and 
a godly life. He was called an enthusiast, 
and his opponents were named formalists. 

Gilbert Tennent was influenced by Fre. 
linghuysen, and adopted his views and 
methods of work with great success. He 
became the leader of the Revivalists in the 
Presbyterian Church, and strove to bring 
the Syagd of Philadelphia to his position in 
1734; but met with stout opposition on the 
part of the advocates of a dead orthodoxy 
and a barren ecclesiasticism. 

At this time there was an informal holy 
club at Yale College. Many of the leaders 
of American Methodism were students 
there about this time, among whom we may 
mention Joseph Bellamy, Aaron Burr, Ben- 
jamin Pomeroy, James Davenport, Jona- 
than Barber and Eleazar Wheelock. The 
latter was accused of enthusiasm when in 
college, but rightly claimed that he held the 
views of the older Puritans. 

“The absolute necessity of divine teaching 
inorder to a right and effectual understanding 
of divine things—and the absolute necessity of 
divine influence and the indwelling of the spirit 
of Christ in order to a right and acceptable per- 
formance of duty to God; that the graces of 
the spirit may be so sensible and evident as to be 
matter of assurance to the subjects of them, that 
they are passed from death unto hfe.” 

In 1734 and ’35, Jonathan Edwards was 
blessed with a powerful revival at North- 
ampton : 

‘* Whenever he met the people in the sanctuary 
he not oniy saw the house crowded, but every 
hearer earnest to receive the truth of God, and 
often the whole assembly dissolved in tears; 
some weeping for sorrow, others for joy, and 
others from compassion, In the months of 
March and April, when the work of God was 
carried on with the greatest power, he supposes 
the number, apparently of genuine conversions, 
to have been at least four a day, or nearly thirty 
a week, take one week with another for five or 
six weeks together.” / 

The Revival at Northampton spread to the 
neighboring towns, and ere long extended 
throughout New England. Joseph Bellamy, 

‘eazar Wheelock, Benjamin Colman, and 
Thomas Prince became its skillful leaders. 
Whitfield came over to America in 1739, 
and was receive.1 with open arms by all the 
American Methodists; and he preached, 
with wonderful power and success through- 
out the colonies. His efforts were followed 
up by his associates, and the converts were 
gathered intochurches. But, unfortunate- 
ly, the revival occasioned strife and sepa- 
ration in most of the American denomina- 
tions of Christians. Methodism bad its 
‘‘new measures’ and its ‘‘new light” 
from God. It emphasized evangelistic 
effort and the doctrine of regenera- 
tion as these had never before been 
emphasized in Protestantism. This, to the 
Conservatives, seemed like -disorder, and 
disturbance of the ‘proportions of faith.” 
The Methodists were also extremely bitter 
and sarcastic against an ungodly ministry 
and unconverted communicants. In Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and Delaware, where 
the Conservatives predominated, there was 
great strife and eventually division; but in 
New Jersey and New York the ministers 
and people were almost unanimous for 
Methodism. The experience of the Church 
in New York city will suffice for a speci- 
men. Pemberton, the pastor, writes to 
Whitfield, November, 1739: 

“I found, the next day, that you had left the 
town under a deep and universal concern. 
Many were greatly affected, and I hope abiding 
impressions are left upon some, Some that were 
before very loose and profligate, look back with 
shame upon their past lives, and conversations, 
and seem resolved upon a thorough reformation. 
In short, { cannot but hope your coming among 
us has .been the means of awakening some 
among us to a serious sense of practical religion, 
and may be the beginning of a good work in this 
secure and sinful place.” 

Whitfield preached in New York again in 
the Spring and Autumn of 1740. He tells 





us that on November 2d, 


** As I-went to the meeting I grew weaker and 
weaket, and when I came into the pulpit, I 
coujd have chose to be silent rather than speak. 
But, after I had begun, the Spirit of the Lord 
gave me freedom till at length it came down like 
a mighty rushing wind, and carried all before it. 
Immediately the whole congregation was 
alarmed: Shrieking, crying, weeping and wailing 
were to be heard in every corner, men’s hearts 
failing them for fear, and many falling into the 
arms of their friends. My soul was carried out 
till I could scarce speak any more, A sense of 
God's goodness overwhelmed me.” 


The trustees of the congregation some 
years after record the fruits of this revival 
thus: 

“The congregation, for some years after Mr. 
Pemberton’s settlement, continued poor and 
small, ordinarily consisting of not more than 
seventy or eighty persons, old and young, 
Large arrears of salary, annually increasing, 
unpaid, and the building unfinished, and our 
minister greatly discouraged ; till at length, six 
of our eight windows, which had continued 
covered with boards about twenty years, were 
glazed. And about the year 1739 the showers of 
Heaven began to descend upon the congregation. 
A large increase of gifts were bestowed on the 
minister, and the divine presence manifestly 
appeared among the people, go that upon our 
doors it might be truly inscribed, Jehovah- 
Shammah, the Lord is there. The number of 
the congregation greatly increased, and the 
floor of the building became quite full, which 
some of us had for a long time scarcely hoped to 
live to see.” 

We see the fruits of Methodism on the 
one little Presbyterian Church of New 
York city in 1740. The whole denomina- 
tion owes a debt of gratitude to Whitfield 
and the Methodist Revival for what it did 
for Presbyterianism in the metropolis. 
But this is only a specimen of a large num- 
ber of churches throughout the American 
colonies which were revived at the same 
time. 

There can be no doubt that there were 
serious disorders connected with the re- 
vival movement, especially in connection 
with James Davenport, of Southhold, and 
other like excitable persons, which 
wrought mischief and separation, especially 
in Connecticut and Pennsylvania. But we 
do not find this disorder and separation to 
any extent in New York City or Eastern 
New Jersey or Massachusetts, where 
the revival was conducted by discreet 
divines like Jonathan Dickinson, Aaron 
Burr, Ebenezer Pemberton, Benjamin 
Colman, and Thomas Prince; but chiefly 
where the revival was opposed by minis- 
ters who failed to apprehend the grace of 
God, who could not detect the work of the 
Spirit in the midst of the enthusiasm, and 
who regarded more the forms of religion 
than the power thereof. If there was en 
thusiasm on the one side, there was formal. 
ism on the other. The latter was tiie least 
excusable in such a time of revival, and in 
such a remarkable season of the especial 
grace of God's Spirit. 

The Scottish Methodists, Willison, Gillies, 
and others of: the Church of Scotland, cor- 
rectly understand the American Revival. 
They say: 

‘It is to be regretted that the work began to 
be much clouded by some zealous but impru- 
dent ministers, and a set of illiterate exhorters, 
who went through the country preaching and 
venting errors, and sometimes very rash cen- 
sures against their brethren, and some of them 
pretending to visions, prophecy, and,great at- 
tainments, and running into several extrava- 
gancea ; upon which account some have endeay- 
ored to expose the whole work as Enthusiasm 
and Delusion, But, it being Satan's ordinary way, 
when he sees Christ’s Kingdom advancing in a 
place, to exert himself to bring a reproach upon 
Religion, by leading some zealous professors o 
it into error and disorders, this can prove no 
more against the work in geveral than the Delu- 
sions of the Anabaptists and Fifth Monarchy men 
did against the Reformation. But these clouds 
did not long continue.” 

These disorders were greatly magnified 
by the opponents of the Revival, and were 
represented as inseparable from the prin- 
ciples and practices of Methodism; but all 
excuses for opposition on this account were 
promptly removed by the care of the lead- 
ers.of American Methodism. Gilbert Ten- 
nent, Jonathan Dickinson, and Jonathan 
Edwards, all made careful treatises, dis- 
criminating the genuine principles and 
work of the Revival from its spurious and 
enthusiastic forms. 

The great awakening of the eighteenth 
century was a genuine work of God’s 
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Spirit. It bears the name of Methodism, 
as the revival that preceded it in England 
bears the name of Puritanism, and the cor- 
responding revival on the Continent of 
Europe is called Pietism. It reconstructed 
British Christianity by a new and mighty 
religious force. It emphasized evangeliza- 
tion as never before, gave birth to the 
numerous evangelistic movements of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in 
Great Britain and America. It stimulated 
British Protestantism to a wondrous activ- 
ity, which has characterized it ever since. 
It reconstructed Christian doctrine, owing 
to the great emphasis it laid upon the doc- 
trine of regeneration and religious experi- 
ence in a godly life. 

American Methodism produced two 
great theologians, Jonathan Dickinson and 
Jonathan Edwards, who remain as the best 
exponents of the theology of Methodism. 

For they are greatly mistaken who seek 
to identify Methodism with any one of its 
special phases. Methodism in England was 
divided into the Semi-Arminian Methodism 
of Wesley and the Calvinistic Methodism 
of Whitefield. Scottish and Irish Method- 
ism organized itself in the Secession Church. 
American Methodism was entirely Calvin- 
istic. But Methodism worked as a recon- 
structing force in all the Churches of Great 
Britain. The theology of Methodism and 
of the great awakening is to be found not in 


* its Calvinism or its Arminianism, but in the 


doctrines and methods which were common 
to the movement. These will be found in 
the most simple and comprehensive terms 
in the works of Jonathan Edwards, the 
greatest divine of the eighteenth century, 
the real father of American Theology. 

The Great Awakening of the eighteenth 
century worked division, and resulted in 
the organization of several great denomi- 
nations of Churches. Itis greatly desirable 
that the next great awakening should result 
in the reunion of Protestantism, if not of 
Christendom. This revival of the nine- 
teenth century has not yet come. It has 
been long delayed. If the delay is owing 
to preparations for a still greater and 
grander movement than any the world has 
yet seen, to mark the close of the nineteenth 
century and the birth of the twentieth, 
the Christian world will have no reason to 
regret the delay, In the meanwhile, it is 
high time that all real Christians should 
earnestly and persistently work and pray 
for the advent of the Spirit of God anda 
season of great refreshing from on high. 

Union THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, New YORK. 
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SOLDIER SONGS. 


BY RICHARD HENRY STODDARD. 





Tue uncertainty in which, until recently, 
the fate of Gordon was involved, and the 
martial spirit which his fall has aroused in 
the heartsof his countrymen, remind one 
of the long roll of military music which 
has sounded for centuries along the lines of 
English song. Religion and War, hand in 
hand, have come down to us from the 
times of Cedmon and Beowulf, through 
the old Anglo-Saxon battles of Brunan- 
berg and Finnesburg, the translations of 
Alfred and the rude ballads of his Danish 
enemies, the mythical jousts and tourna- 
ments of Arthur and his knights, with 
Richard®and Saladin upon the plains of 
Palestine, until they reach the early man- 
hood of Shakespeare und the nameless poct 
who besought the help of God against the 
merciless invaders that threatened the 
white cliffs of Albion in the great Spanish 
Armada. Hear this English Tyrteus: 

“ Though cruel Spain and Parma, 
With heathen legions come, 
O, God! Arise and arm us, 
We'll die for our home; 
We will not change our credo 
For Pope, nor book, nor bell, 
And if the Devil come himself, 
We'll hound him back to hell,” 
About twenty years later, another nameless 
singer trolled in Deuteromelia, a soldier's 
catch, in English and French. He had 
surely trailed pike in the Low Countries, 
and may have been at Zutphen when Syd- 
ney fell. Listen to this merry roysterer : 
“ We be soidiers three, 
Pardonnez mot je vous en pric; 


Lately come forth of the low country, 
With never a penny of monje. 


“ Here, good fellow, I drink to thee! 
Pardonnez mot je vous en prte; 





To all good fellows wherever they be, 
With never a penny of monie. 


“ And he that wil] not pledge me this, 
Pardonnez mot je vous en prte ; 
Pays for the shot, whatever it is, 
With never a penny of monie. 


“ Charge it again, boy, charge it again! 
Pardonnez mot je vous en prie ; 
As jong as there is any ink in thy pen, 
With never a penny of monie.” 
Passing the historical plays of Shakespeare, 
wherein he was, no doubt, helped by Kit 
Marlowe, and wherein the full majesty of 
England beats with fierce Jight to-day, 
we come to the fight between the King and 
Commons, and the laureates of each—Suck- 
ling, Lovelace, Davenant, Derham, Herrick, 
Brome, and Martin Parker celebrating the 
Javaliers, and Marvell, Milton, and Wither 
the Roundheads. Lovelace’s lyric to 
Lucasta, ‘‘Going to the Wars,” ig one of 
Tennyson’s 
* jewels five words long 
That on the stretched forefinger of all Time 
Sparkle forever.” 


‘Tell me not, sweet, I am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 
Of thy chaste heart, and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 


“True, a new mistress now I chace, 
The first foe in the fleld; 
And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


“Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you, too, shall adore; 
I could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved I not honor more!” 


Lamb’s reading of the last couplet differed 
slightly from the original. It was: 


“T could not love thee, dear, 60 much, 
Loved I not Hannab More.” 


Worthy of this incomparable lyric is a 
Song of Davenant’s, written about forty 
years later, certainly before 1668: 
SONG. 
THE SOLDIEK GOING TO THE FIELD, 
** Preserve thy sighs, unthrifty girl! 
To purify the air; 


Thy tears to thread instead of pear, 
On bracelets of thy hair, 


“ The trumpet makes the echo hoarse, 
And wakes the louder drum; 
Expence of grief gains no remorse, 
When sorrow should be dumb. 


* For I must go where lazy peace 
Will hide her drowsy head; 
And, for the sport of Kings increase 
The number of the dead, 


* But first I'll chide thy cruel theft, 
Can I in war delight, 
Who, being of my heart bereft, 
Can have no heart to fight? 


“Thou knowest the sacred laws of old 
Ordain’d a thief should pay, 
To quit him of his theft, sevenfold 
What he had stol’n away. 


‘Thy payment sha)! but double be :] 
Oh! then with speed resign 
My own seduced heart to me, 
Accompany’d with thine.” 


Marvell’s noble Ode, ‘‘ Upon Cromwell’s Re- 
turn from Ireland,” and Milton’s great son- 
net, ‘‘On the Late Massacre in Piemont,” 
are too well known to be quoted. Not so 
‘*The Soldier” of Wither, one of whose 
ten stanzas are given here: 


** A soldier it would il] become 
Such common things to fear, 
The shouts of war, the thundering drum, 
His courage up doth cheer ; 
Ttiough dust and smoke 
His passage choke, 
He boldly marcheth on, 
And thinketh scorn, 
His back to turn, 
Till all be lost or won.” 


The conflict between the King and the 
Commons called forth no nobler lyric than 
the one which tradition has assigned to the 
Marquis of Montrose, and in which he 
utters his vows to his country in the guise 
of his Lady-Love. Two stanzas of it will 
die only with the language : 
** As Alexander I will reign, 
And I will reign alone; 
My sou! did evermore disdain 
A rival on my throne. 
He either fears his fate too much, 
Or his deserts are small, 
That dares not put it to the touch 
To gain or lose it all. 


* But if thou wilt prove faithful then, 

And constant of thy word, 

I'll make thee glorious by my pen, 
And famous by my sword. 

I'll serve thee in such noble ways 
Was never heard before ; 

I'l crown and deck thee all with bays, 
And love thee more and more.” 


The lyrical poetry of the seventeenth cen- 
tury was a succession of martial throbs hot 








from the heart of England. It beat in the 
dramatic verse of Shirley, whom Lamb 
called the last of the Elizabethans, notably 
in his ‘‘Cupid and Death” (1658), and 
solemnly in ‘‘The Contention of Ajax 
and Ulysses” (1659), wherein it rises higher 
than in any English poet except Shakes- 
peare. Nothing ever surpassed this 
stanza : 
“ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things ; 
There is no armor against fate, 
Death lays his icy hand on kings: 
Scepter and crown 
Must tumble down 
And in the dust be equal made 
With the poor crooked scythe and spade.” 
But the strain was soon as nautical as in 
the days of Drake and his brother mariners, 
and one of its sweetest strands was un- 
twisted in the famous Song which Charles 
Sackville, Earl of Dorset, wrote at sea, in 
his twenty-eighth year, in the first Dutch 
War (1665), the night before an engagement. 
(‘* To all you ladies now at land”), while 
another hauled taut the sinews of English 
sailors as they sat in the pit of the Theater 
Royal (1673), and applauded Dryden’s 
Amboyna: 
** Who ever saw a noble sight, 
That never viewed a brave sea-fight !” 
There must be many such catches as this 
in the volumes of old ballads which Pepys 
—a great collector of such loose sheets— 
left to Magdalene College, where the curi- 
ous (and leisurely) may still read them, if 
so inclined. They are, I imagine, of the 
sort that Shakespeare’s tars are still singing 
in ‘*‘The Tempest”—ditties in praise and 
dispraise of Ma, and Meg, and Marion, 
and Margary : 
“ But none of us cared for Kate; 
For she had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a sailor, ‘Go hang!” 

We hear the roll of drums as we cross the 
frontier of the eighteenth century, and it 
comes to us from the dusty atiic of the 
famous Mr. Joseph Addison, who has re- 
tired into himself (and from his duns) in 
order to write ‘‘The Campaign” for my 
Lord Halifax.” Thither he is joined, at his 
own solicitation, by Mr. Henry Esmond, as 
we may read to-day in the veracious me 
moir of that adventurous young gentle- 
men—I think in the eleventh chapter of the 
second Book of his History. But there 
was another with them, I have forgot to 
say—a fellow Carthusian of the learned 
Joseph—honest Dick Steele, who was al- 
ways in love and debt and drink. ‘No 
matter what the verses were, and, to say 
truth, Mr. Esmond found some of them 
more than indifferent, Dick’s enthusiasm 
for his chief never faltered, and in every 
line from Addison’s, pen, Steele found a 
master-stroke.” And so, for that matter, 
did Addison’s countrymen; and the master- 
stroke of all others was the turning to ac- 
count a recent tempest, and the likening of 
Churchill in battle to the Superior Being 
who 
* Pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Rides in the whir]wind, and directs the storm.” 
It was sad rubbish, but aot worse than 
Prior’s parody on the ‘‘ Ode sur la Prise de 
Namur, par les armes du Roy, Vannee 
MDCOXCII,, par Monsieur Boileau Des- 
preauz,” a clumsy English ballad which 
roystering Matt perpetrated two years later 
in honor of the great William, who retook 
that much-beleagured town. The great 
lyrical poet of the period, however, was 
Collins, and one of his great odes was the 
dirge in which he celebrated the heroic 
men who perished in the second Jacobite 
rebellion: 

* By fairy hands their knell is rung; 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung; 

There honor comes, a pilgrim gray, 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay; 

And Freedom shall awhile repair, 

To dwell a weeping hermit there.” 
Six years before this incomparable lyric 
sang itself in the soul of poor Collins, 
Thomson and Mallett—let us hope it was 
mostly Mallett—scribbled ‘ Rule, Britan- 
nia!” the worst national hymn, with the 
single exception of ‘* Hail Columbia!” that 
any human being ever committed to paper. 
But the poets were not all dead; for one, 
who must have followed the tuck of drum, 
immortalized the valor of his comrades in a 
song of songs, which the world refused to 
forget, because it is said to have been sung 
by one of England’s great captains, James 
Wolfe, 





“The night before he fell 
On the plains of Abraham.” 
Here, with the permission of all good water. 
drinkers, is the opening stanza: 
; ‘How stands the glass around ? 
For shame, ye take no care, my boys! 
How stands the glass around? 
Let mirth and wine abound! 
The trumpets sound: 
The colors flying are, my boys! 
To fight, to kill, or wound: 
May we atill be found 
Content wita our hard fare, my boys, 
On the cold ground,” 
But the next five lines sum up the philoso- 
phy of soldier, sailor—in ajword, of all mili- 
tant life—the life of the cave-dwellers, of 
the Stone, Bronze, and Iron Ages—of 
Nimroud, Sardanapalus, the Egyptians, 
Hebrews, Greeks, Romans, Cesar, An- 
thony, Augustus, in ghort, all soldier life 
dewn to the lost life of Gordon, Siste 
Viator. 
* Why, soldiers, why 
Should we be melaucholy, boys? 
Why, soldiers, why! 
Whose business 'tis to die? 
What, sighing? Fie! 
Later lyrics of this sort are the stanzas 
written by Chatterton, “‘ What is War and 
all its Joys?” and “The British Grenadiers” 
by an anonymous balladist (Circa, 1780), 
which begins with a catalogue of old mili- 
tary worthies—Alexander, Hercules, Hec- 
tor, and Lysander, 
“ Those heroes of antiquity ne’er saw a cannon-ball 

Orknew the force of powder to slay their foes 

witha] ; 

But our brave boys do know it, and banish al] 

their fears, 

With a tow, row, row, row, row, row, row, to the 

British Grenadiers.” 

If we had lived half a century before this 
was sung we would probably have heard 
‘‘Dumbarton Drums, which honest Allan 
Ramsey pressed into his Tea-Table Mis- 
cellany, and Lochaber No More, which was 
largely his own composition. Later, we 
might have heard Grabam of Gartmore’s, 
**O Tell Me How to Woo Thee!” which has 
the true Cavalier ring. 

“ Pll wear thy colors in my cap, 
Thy picture ip my heart; 
And he that bends not to thine eye 
Sha)! rue it to his smart.” 
We could not have helped hearing the glo- 
tious songs of Burns which, like ‘‘ Macpher- 
son’s Farewell,” would have gone through 
ofir hearts like the sound of a trumpet: 
‘*Sae rantingly, sae wantonly, 
Sae dauntingly gaed be; 
He play’d a spring, and danc’d it round 
Beneath the gallows-tree.” 
The drum-beats of England circled the 
world in the Napoleonic wars, following 
her meteor flag as it floated along the 
Channel bearing her stout-hearted sailors to 
Trafalgar and the Baltic, 
** While the sign of battle few 
On the lofty British line.” 
Again we heard the ‘‘tow, row, row” of 
her Grenadiers, who were commanded now 
by a poet. Hear him: — 
“Our plumes have waved in combats 
That ne’er shall be forgot, 
Where many a mighty squadron 
Reeled backward from our shot : 
In charges with the bayonet 
We lead our bold compeers, 
But Frenchmen like to stay not 
For the British Grenadiers !”’ 

If the readers of this brief paper are in- 
clined to follow up the subject which it 
opens, they can have no better guide than 
my good friend, Edmund Gosse, whose 
little collection of English Odes has an- 
ticipated much that I might say here. 
The great war poets of this warring century 
are Campbell, Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
Byron, Shelley, Motherwell, Browning and 
Tennyson—Campbell in the poems I have 
quoted from, or referred to, Coleridge in 
his ‘‘Ode to the Departing Year,” (1796) 
‘* France,” (1797) and ‘‘ Fears in Solitude” 
(1798); Wordsworth, in his ‘ Sonnets”; 
Byron, in his *‘Ode to Napoleon Buona- 
parte,” (1814) third Canto of ‘Childe 
Harold,” (1816) and ‘‘Ode on Venice” 
(1818); Shelley, in his Odes ‘‘To Naples,” 
(1819) and “To Liberty” (1822); Mother- 
well, in his ‘‘ Poems” (1832); Browning, in 
his ‘‘ Dramatic Lyrics,” (1842) and Tenny- 
son (1852), in his ‘‘ Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington.” I am not eufficiently 
versed in contemporary reputations to be 
able to estimate the place which Motherwell 
may hold to-day; but if it be what it was in 
my nonage, it is a high one. Begotten of old 
balladry, descendent of the nameless harp- 
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“ » Scott in his ‘‘ Minstrelsy,” and 
comune in his ‘“Nithside Songs,” 
son of Burns and grandson of Ramsey, he 
began by imitating his forbears—in ‘‘ Hal- 
bert the Grim” and ‘“‘ The Crusader’s Fare- 
well (1827), in ‘“‘O Wae be to the Orders!” 
and “The Cavalier’s Song,” and later, 
in “The Battle Fiag of Sigurd,” ‘The 
Wooing Song of Jarl Egill Skallagrim,” 
‘The Sword Chaunt of Thorstein Raudi,” 
and ‘‘ Onglou’s Onslaught.” A stanza or 
two from the first and second of these 
glorious lyrics will show the stuff of which 


Motherwell was made. 
«0 wae be to the orders that marched my luve 
awa’, 
And wae be to the cruel cause that gars my tears 
doun fa’, 
© wae be to the bluidy wars in Hie Germanie, 
For they” hae ta’en my luve, and left a broken 
heart to me. 


«The drum beat in the moruin’ afore the screech o’ 

da; 

And onaee wee fifes piped loud and shrill, while 
yet the dawn was gray ; 

The bonnie flags were a’ unfurled, a gallant sight 
to see, 

But wae’a me for my sodger lad that marched to 
Germanie.” 


The ‘‘ Cavalier’s Song” was an imitation of 
Lovelace; but, like most modern antiques, 
it overdid the old spelling: 


“ A steed! a steed of matchlesse speed, 

A sword of meta] keene! 

All else to noble heartes is drosse, 
All else on earth is meane, 

The neighyinge of the war-horse prowde, 
The rowlinge of the drum, 

The clangor of the trumpet lowde, 
Be soundes from heaven that come; 

And O! the thundering presse of knightes 
Whereas their war cryes swell, 

May tole from heaven an ange! bright, 
And rouse a fiend from hell.” 


We have in these matchless strains the 
seed of Macaulay’s ‘‘ Horatius,” ‘Ivry,” 
“The Armada,” ‘*‘ The Cavalier’s March to 
London,” and ‘‘A Song of the Huguenots” ; 
of Praed’s ‘‘ Arminius”; Thackeray’s 
“Chronicle of the Drum”; Dobson’s ‘‘ Be. 
fore Sedan”; and I know not what of later 
minstrelsy. We have,in the poem I men- 
tioned last (‘‘Onglou’s Onslaught”), the echo 
of the East that stole into the eighteenth 
century through Galland’s paraphrase of 
the ‘* Thousand and One Nights,” effete be- 
side the virile rendering of Payn, and set 
itself to its sweet, wild music in Byron’s 
‘* Corsair,” ‘‘Giaour,” and ‘‘ Siege of Cor- 
inth,” and Moore's ‘* Lalla Rookh,” re- 
peated from Lessing’s ‘‘ Nathan the Wise,” 
Goethe's ‘‘ Der Gott und die Bajadire” and 
‘*West-East Divan,” and forerunning 
Rickert and Bodenstedt. A stanza from 
one of Browning's lyrics and two stanzas 
from Motherwell’s Oriental war song will 
show what I mean, and bring me back to 
my starting point—the death of Gordon. 
Thus Browning, in his thirtieth year: 


** As I ride, as I ride, 
With a full heart for my guide, 
So ita tide rocks my side, 
As I ride, asl ride, 
That, as I were double-eyed, 
He, in whom our Tribes confide, 
Is descried, ways untried, 
As I ride, as I ride.” 


And thus Motherwell, in his thirty-fifth 
year: 
“ Tchassan Onglou is on! 
Tchassan Onglou ison! 
And with him to batcle 
The Faithful are gone. 
Allah ! il Allah! 
The tambour is rung; 
Into his war-saddle, 
Each Spahi hath swung: 
Now the blast of the desert 
Sweeps o’er the land, 
And the pale fires of heaven 
Gleam in each Damask brand. 
Allah! il Allah! 
. . 7 . . * . 
“In the wake of his might, 
In the path of the wind, 
Pour the sons of the Faithful 
Careering behind. 
And bending to battle 
O’er each high saddle-bow; 
With the sword of Azrael, 
They sweep down the foe. 
Allah, il Allah! 
"Tis Ongiou that cries, 
In the breath of his nostril, 
The infidel dies! 
Allah, il Allah! 
And this Poet—for such he was—who died 
in his thirty-ninth year, gave to a friend, a 
day or two before he died, a copy of sol- 
re verses, of which these lines are the 
it: 


“ When I beneath the cold, red earth am sleeping, 
Life’s fever o’er, 





Will there for me be any bright eye weeping 
That I’m no more? 
Will there be any heart still memory keeping 
Of heretofore. 
Ay, many, Motherwell, and among others— 
mine. 
New Yorx Crry. 





ON FOOT IN LONDON. 
BY F. B. STANFORD. 


Tne proper way to explore London, or 
rather the way that the majority prefer to 
travel about in the city, isin a hansom cab. 
But if there is no particular destination in 
view, and the chief object is merely to view 
the streets and hunt out obscure localities, 
blind alleys, and lost thoroughfares, a pair 
of seven-league boots, or at least good, 
strong walking shoes, are more to the pur- 
pose thana hansom. Duly provided with 
the former the writer attempted to look at 
London streets merely from a literary point 
of view. The moon does not appear the 
same, it is declared, to any two persons; 
nor is it probable that London does. Its 
discolored houses, narrow streets, and 
smoke must be decidedly disagreeable to 
all who smother sentiment. 

It pleased the writer's fancy, on this 
special occasion, to people both the streets 
and the houses with distinguished person- 
ages of the past. Starting from the region 
of the Bank, the headquarters of most of 
the omnibuses, he walked through Cheap- 
side, thinking of Tom Hood, who spent his 
boyhood, an engraver’s apprentice, in its 
crowded quarter; then on past St. Paul’s 
and down Ludgate Hill to Fleet Street and 
the Strand. The two latter are very ordin- 
ary looking streets, busy, crowded, full of 
fine shops. There is nothing about them 
that looks very ancient or picturesque, 
nothing to remind one that they have had a 
closer connection with and been mentioned 
in literature oftener than any other streets 
in London. Yet after keeping a sharp 
lookout, one comes across Henry the 
Eighth’s former palace, elaborately orna- 
mented now fora barber shop; then almost 
beneath its wing is the famous Rainbow 
Coffee House; and in the immediate vicin- 
ity is the Mitre Tavern, though it is hidden 
away from sight, as nearly everything is in 
London that has any historic interest. 
Near at hand is an obscure alley, which is 
pretty sure to elude the explorer, that 
affords an entrance to the Temple; and 
across the street, within a stone’s throw, 
may be found a narrow groove that an 
ancient sign declares to be Bolt Court, up 
which is soon discovered another sign, 
identifying Dr. Johnson’s old habitation, 
where he kept poor, blind old Mrs. Wil- 
liams and the others who lived on his 
charity the seven years he worked on the 
dictionary. Just off the Strand, at 7 Graven 
Street, is the house where Franklin lived 
when on his mission to England fer the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. It was an aristo- 
cratic neighborhood in those days, and is 
still very respectable, though given up to 
furnished lodgings. Number 7 has been in 
the business about a hundred and fifty 
years, and still keeps up appearances. It 
is a favorite place of lodging Americans, 
and was chosen by Artemus Ward as a 
residence when he invaded England. 

After crossing Trafalgar Square, and 
reaching Pall Mall, one comes into the 
region that suggests Thackeray before all 
others. Old Major Pendennis may be met 
here any afternoon, just as in years gone 
by, and the ‘“‘ Book of Snobs” is fully illus- 
trated at all the club windows. Along 
Piccadilly and at Hyde Park Corners by 8 
o'clock are distributed all the personages of 
the modern English novel, and originals of 
Du Maurier’s Punch pictures are too nu- 
merous to notice. The crowd, the streets, 
the houses, are interesting from a literary 
point of view, as so much material that has 
been worked into entertaining literary pro- 
ductions; but in all other respects they are 
scarcely more than a repetition of the world 
in many other less pretentious quarters of 
the globe. 

As soon as it begins to grow dark—which, 
in Winter days, it is pretty certain to do 
shortly after three o’clock—the sentimental 
pedestrian, who turns aside from these 
main thoroughfares to look for the literary 
byways, may be obliged to get his bearings 
now and then from the policemen. If he is 
80 far favored with good fortune as to fall 





in with the one the writer did on Fleet 
Btreet, near the locality of old Temple Bar, 
he will find him a genial Chesterfield, a 
man full of deep learning and curious in- 
formation, playfully familiar with the 
worthies of the past, a man destined, in 
fact, to be heard of some day in the British 
metropolis. He led the way down through 
Whitefriars, discoursing of Dr. Johnson, 
‘*Goldy,” Burke and Reynolds as he pro- 
ceeded; then through many a winding way 
until he finally arrived in the Temple 
Square. Here he accepted a sixpence as a 
mere memento of the pleasant meeting, 
and departed. But, left alone in this neigh- 
borhood inthe dark, it is not the easiest 
thing in the world to follow one’s nose to 
the exact spot desired: and after standing 
in the shadow of the old Temple Church— 
where Dr. Vaughn now preaches—a passing 
solicitor, hurrying along with his green 
bag, was politely asked the way to Gold- 
smith’s grave. . 

Goldsmith!” he exclaimed, fetching up 
suddenly under one of the lamps, and look- 
ing suspicious. ‘‘ Goldsmith—buried here? 
Who was he?” 

An explanation was offered. 

‘*No, I don’t know anything about him; 
never heard of him,” he replied hurriedly, 
rushing off. 

Conclusions drawn in the dark are apt to 
be wrong perhaps; but immediate experi- 
ence suggested that the London lawyer and 
policeman are not ordered according to the 
eternal fitness of things. 

The grave was finally stumbled on by 
chance, after the search had been given up. 
Behind the church there are four or five 
graves afoot high; but it is not one of 
them. A dozen yards beyond, close up to 
the building that backs from Fleet Street 
on the church, is a long convex stone, 
extended on a low mound; and by the 
light of a match the inscription, ‘‘ Here lies 
the body of Oliver Goldsmith,” was made 
out. During the hundred and ten years 
the stone has laid there it has accumulated 
rust, and the lettering is dingy with mold. 


Satisfied with this success, the writer 
next wandered around in search of the 
Mitre Tavern, which may be reached by 
going through an alley close at hand to 
Fleet Street, then along a few yards and 


through a court that leads past the Mitre’ 


down to another part of the Temple 
grounds. When found, it is not easy to be- 
lieve that the tavern‘is the place where John- 
son and Goldsmith and others of The Club 
used to meet. It is only amodern bar-room 
now; and it was filled with a noisy crowd, 
gathered in front of the bar,drinking, and all 
talkingin a maudlin way atonce. Boswell 
would not have heard a word worth record- 
ing of argument, wit, or even sense. Over 
in Bolt Court, however, only a short walk 
away, the atmesphere was less modern. 
Herein the gloom it was easy to catch a 
glimpse of the old Doctor, fitting the latch- 
key inthe door of his house, and then dis- 
appearing within. The stone step shows 
that a multitude must have passed over it 
in and out the past hundred years or more. 
Though the only thing about the silent 
house that gave any indications of occu- 
pants was a plant ina box hung near the 
eaves, the house and the court seemed 
peopled with shadows. Nor did they van- 
ish when in Fleet Street again among the 
lights, the crowd and the cabs. Going on 
toward the Strand one could easily see, just 
a little in advance, the figures of Charles 
and Mary Lamb loitering here and there at 
the enticing windows—Charles’s slim, bent 
figure, in the snuff-colored coat, with brass 
buttons at the tails, and Mary with that 
enormous bonnet in which she sat for her 
picture. At the corner of Southampton 
Street the shy figure of Hazlitt, carelessly 
wrapped in the long cloak, appeared also. 
He had just come out from his lodgings, a 
dozen steps or soup that street; the iden- 
tical place, in which, sixty-five years ago, 
he wrote many of his best essays, and 
where he fell so desperately in love with 
the landlady’s daughter. Just here at the 
corner, is the favorite coffee-house, in which, 
in old times he used every night to meet 
one or two choice friends, and hold forth 
over a bow! of strong tea until morning. 
All walks must come to an end, of 
course, sooner or later, especially as the 
evening and then the night advances. But 
this one which it is attempted to chron- 





icle,/was continued the following day by a 
pilgrimage during the afternoon to Chel- 
sea, in the odd contrivance, called a steam- 
boat, that starts trom London Bridge. At 
the Chelsea landing it seemed best to in- 
quire of a weather-beaten ticket-taker the 
exact distance to Cheyne Row, a street not 
unknown to fame in that ancient suburb. 

‘* Tsn’t it Cheyne Walk instead of Cheyne 
Row, you want?” he asked, full of interest. 
‘* It’s Cheyne Walk all along in front of the 
Thames here, you see.” 

It was not Cheyne Walk, but Cheyne 
Row that was’ wanted. 

‘“Well, now; look here,” insisting on 
something explicit, ‘‘I think you’re goin’ 
to Carlyle’s house? That’s what I says to 
myself the minute I saw you.” 

Then he proceeded to give elaborate di- 
rections, which turned out to be as foggy 
as the Thames. Eventually it became 
necessary to inquire again—this time of a 
dilapidated individual, who was found 
seated near at hand, at the door of a gor- 
geous public house. 

‘“‘ Well, if anybody round here ought to 
know, I had,” he began, jumping up and 
rubbing a couple of hands that had finger- 
nails half an inch long. ‘I’ve lived right 
here thirty years, and know all about Car- 
lyle, of course. ’Tisn’t Cheyne Row you 
want, at all; it’s Cheyne Walk. Ill go 
right along with you and show you, my- 
self. It’s some ways.” 

His company not being accepted, how- 
ever, he contented himself by pointing out 
a large, costly house in the distance. 

‘That's it,” he said. ‘It was built by 
my father when he sat in the House of 
Lords, and bought by Daniel Maclise, the 
great artist, and then by Carlyle. That's 
where he lived and died.” 

A man capable of pleasant fiction like 
this merited at least a fourpence for such 
exhibition of his talent; and when he got 
the coin he stood in dumb wonder while 
the inquirer pursued his way in the opposite 
direction to the one pointed out. The next 
corner proved to be Cheyne Row, and Car- 
lyle’s house, number five (new number twen- 
ty-five) was soon discovered; for there is a 
notice in front, which declares, in large let- 
ters, that the house was the residence of the 
late Thomas Carlyle, and that its lease is 
now for sale. Like all houses that have 
remained vacant some time, it looked dismal 
and forlorn on this bleak afternoon. The 
narrow basement front was filled with the 
collected refuse of the winds; and the 
upper blinds were open, displaying the 
staring, uncurtained windows. It looked 
sad, wrinkled with age, as if it were wait- 
ing to fall to pieces, having had its day and 
passed beyond the legitimate period of use. 
Standing on the sidewalk one can see the 
iron statue of Carlyle seated on a pedestal 
in the narrow park at the foot of the street 
facing the river. It looked lonesome and 
sad, like the house. After pausing on the 
steps a moment, and looking into the empty 
hall, through the large letter-drop, the writer 
took leave of the place and walked away, 
the latest visitor up to that moment from 
‘*the country of eighteen million bores.” 

From Chelsea to Westminster Bridge is 
a long walk, and an uninteresting one, 
were it not for the constant view of the 
river, which also has its connection with 
literature. There are the bridges that have 
been introduced into novels and plays, and 
poems, too, sometimes, until they have be- 
come common-place. Out in the center of 
the muddy stream were the coal-barges 
and other shabby boats that are always in the 
pictures. By and by it grew dark, and then 
the whole river and its burdens began to 
have the appearance of mystery and trage- 
dy. The tide was on the flood, and coming 
in rapidly. Listening on the bridge, the 
hurrying water could be heard gurgling 
under the arches, just as it always does in 
the novels of the dramatic cast, when an ex- 
citing episode is at hand. Finally a heavy 
scow came drifting along, with a solitary 
man in the stern, evidently on the lookout 
for something. The time, the boat, the 
man, and his attitude, all conspired instantly 
to bring Dickens’s ‘‘ Bird of Prey” to mind, 
in the opening chapter of ‘‘Our Mutual 
Friend,” Hexam, who is trolling for the 
drowned. 

The writer turned his footsteps back to 
the enbankment, and took a cab. The real 


thing is not literature. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURESHIP.* 


MR. COOK’S ONE HUNDRED AND SEVENTY- 
FIFTH LECTURE. 








(DELIVERED IN THE TREMONT TEMPLE, MONDAY NOON, 
MARCH 2D, 1885.) 


FRONTIER SAVAGES, WHITE AND RED- NEW PHASES 
OF THE INDIAN QUESTION — CHINESE IN CALIFOR- 
NIA ANP OREGON—CLASBICAL STUDY IN COL- 
LEGES—THE SUPERNATURAL SINLESSNESS OF 
CHRIST. 


Tae usual audience was present at Tremont 
Temple, March 2d. Mr. Cook sketched the prog- 
ress of Indian Rights Reform, from the time of 
the visit of Bright Eyes to Boston, New York, 
and Washington, up to the pending Congres- 
sional debate on the Coke bill, The kcture on 
“The Supernatural Sinlessness of Christ” was 
received with the hushed solemnity which the 
subject naturally inspired, 

THE PRELUDE, 
FRONTIER SAVAGES, WHITE AND RED, 


It is now six years since it was my fortune to 
meet beyond the Missouri the Indian maiden, 
Bright Eyes, glittering there among her own 
people, like an evening star behind bars of 
cloud. In the East she shone upon us gra- 
ciously as a morning star, for a season which we 
could have wished to prolong, both for its in- 
trinsic charm and for its public utility. It is 
five years since she, with the chieftain Standing 
Bear, addressed their first New England audi- 
ence from this platform. Our sainted poet, 
Longfellow, on being introduced to Bright Eyes, 
said, with emphasis: ‘This is Minnehaha.” 
When she was presented to President Hayes, he 
was kind enough to remark that her views and 
his were in perfect accord on the Indian ques- 
tion, What has happened on the topic of In- 
dian Rights Reform in the five Years since the 
memorable mission of Bright Eyes and her 
friends to Congress and to the great cities of the 
East and West? What are the new phases of 
the Indian question? 

1, General Crook has reformed the Apaches, 
Once the fiercest, and apparently the most irre- 
claimable savages, they are now peaceful, and 
for two years have been industrious to the point 
of self-support. They have been taught that, by 
the methods of agriculture, they may not only 
earn sufficient food for themselves, and so lift 
their tribes out of the condition of pauperism 
and vagabondage, but may sell annually a sur- 
plus in the markets of the military posts, and so 
have money in their own purses, If this tribe 
has been brought into a position in which it 
supports itself, we have no right to be hopeless 
about the possibility of reforming any other tribe 
on the continent. The Apaches had a vast 
range of unoccupied land to tempt them toa 
numadic life. They roamed through Arizona— 
a etate I was studying but a few weeks ago— 
the land of the cactus, sunny, tawny as a lion’s 
mane, solitary, almost without white settlements 
as yet. They had a long record of victorious re- 
sistance to the military power of the United 
States; for they have brought upon us several 
of our most bloody and recent Indian wars, But 
they are now quietly at work on reservations. 
They are raising potatoes, beans, barley, water- 
melons. They are irrigating lands, They are 
planting corn with sticks hardened in the fire. 
They are reaping wheat with case knives. And 
what is yet more to the purpose, they are mak- 
ing money, and are contented with an agricul- 
tural life. This transformation is to be credited 
very largely to George Crook and his confidence 
in the Indian character, and in the possibility 
of bringing even the wildest tribes into a condi- 
tion in which they will support themselves, He 
is no dreamer. He is a hard Indian fighter. 
Some of the tribes which he has reformed he 
calls the worst on the continent. We can cure 
any Indian tribes of vagabondage and savagery 
if we have cured the Apaches. The vast and 
varied interests of the white people in the frontier 
region demand that General Crook’s policy 
should be imitated in all the Indian tribes. 

2. There is no frontier. The chief fact about 
the frontier is that there is none. We yet use 
the word frontier ; but [ employ it under protest. 
When you open the map of the Indian reserva- 
tions [such a map was exhibited on the platform] 
you must be struck with the facts that they are 
islands, surrounded by advancing civilization, 
and that there is nowhere a continuous frontier 
of land occupied by the savages, and that there 
never can be again. Daniel Boone could not 
find now, anywhere in the American Union, a 
place that would suit him ; for he cculd nowhere 
find elbow room, It has been my fortune of late 
to travel through the northern tier of States, 
and down the Pacific Coast, and through the 
Southern tier, and { am impressed with the fact 
which General Crook emphasizes—that there is 
really no frontier. A general of the American 
Army said to me on the Rocky Mountains: 
** Within ten years the homes of Christian set- 
tlers will have become so numerous in the moun- 
tain states, that a great number of the desper- 
adoes now here will go back to the cities of the 
West and East. You will have a worse time 
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there than now in managing the dangerous 
classes ; we shall have a better time here.” The 
era of the professional murderer and gambler, 
and of the stage coach robber and the wrecker 
of railway trains is slowly passing away. It will 
be found on close inspection of the map, that 
from Canada to Mexico, the prospectors for 
mines, the sheep and cattle ranches, the farms and 
the railways, have practically covered the whole 
region available for civilized purposes. If any 
part of our territory is not visited by white 
miners or graziers, it is wherein desert regions, 

“The land lies dead, 

With dust and ashes on its head.” 

It is of high importance to notice, as a new 
phase in the Indian question, that civilization 
begins to touch, and soon will roll in great bil- 
lows around the reservations. It is important 
to notice this for two reasons: first, because the 
nearness of civilization to the reservations im- 
perils the reservations themselves, White sav- 
ages are dangerous neighbors of red savages. So 
long as our law is not executed, the tempta- 
tion to the robbery of Indian reservations will 
be increased by the rising of the surges of the 
white population around them, In the second 
place, the mingling of the Indian with the white 
population, and his logs in it of his own tribal 
organization, is brought nearer by the advance 
of civilization westward, Some of our Congress- 
men think Indians cannot be reformed; and 
that, after being educated at Hampton and Car- 
lisle, they will lose their culture when they go 
back to the reservations. But civilization is 
coming 80 near the reservations, that very soon 
nearly every Indian camp will be in right of 
something Christian, or that ought to be, if our 
laws were once carried out effectually. 

8. The Indians continue to increase in num- 
ber. Outside of Alaska there are 265,565 Indians. 
Half of them wear citizens dress. Our Indians 
in all number not far from 300,000. 

4. They are well armed, Give up entirely the 
idea that the Indian fights with bows and 
arrows. He fights with Minie rifles and with 
breech-loading muskets; and it seems almost 
impossible to disarm him, General Crook 
advises that no attempt should be made to 
do 80, 

5. The shrewdest red-men are very generally 
desirous of education, and especially of instruc- 
tionin agriculture. Fifty thousand Indian fam- 
ilies are engaged in agriculture and other civil- 
ized pursuits. 

6. Great numbers of them desire to own land 
in severalty. 

7. Raids for the robbery of reservations are 
often made by white border ruffians; but the 
President has lately driven lawless squatters out 
of Oklahoma. 

8. In many border towns and mining districts 
and lonely grazing regions, the malicious rob- 
bing and killing of Indians are not regarded as 
theft and murder, ‘The shameless proverbial 
saying of the white savage concerning the red 
savage is that, ‘‘ There is no good Indian but the 
dead one.”’ General Crook does not hesitate to 
put on record, in an official report, this scathing 
indictment of frontier barbarism among white 
SAVALES : 

* Public semiment in frontier communities does 
not consider the malicious killing of an Indian mur- 
der, nor the most unblushing plundering, theft; and 
a community which will hang a horse thief to the 
nearest tree will submit to the plundering of In- 
dians, and to the entire ignoring of their rights, 
even when they know that this course will bring an 
outbreak, with all its attendant horrors, In this way 
it happens that whole communities are made to 
suffer by the cupidity of a few persons. . . . That 
Indians are often robbed of their rations, and of the 
goods provided by Government for their subsistence 
and support, by rascally agents, and other unscru- 
pulous white men, is a fact within the knowledge of 
every one having relations with them. These are 
the men who are responsible for the unsettled state 
of affairs.” 

What impression does a traveler receive in 
passing through the region in which the Indian 
reservations are most numerous? Civilization, as 
it moves westward, appeacs to me to carry a 
fringe of scum with it, although immediately 
behind this, there follows a wave of Christian 
homes, among the noblest in the land. 
The advance floating population has some 
things in it which flash, as with the scum 
of the sea are sometimes mingled pearls, 
I do not deny that a Bret Harte has reason 
to eulogize some of the traits of this ad- 
venturous population. But among the unmar- 
ried men, the landless, homeless people, who 
populate the mining towns, and who come from 
all quarters of the world, who think nobody 
cares for them, and who care for nobody, there 
are many white savages. Down both slopes of 
the Rocky Mountains rolls a deluge of profanity, 
gambling, drunkenness, and social immorality. 
I do not know where on earth—and I have seen 
some pagan lands—I have met with such shame- 
lessness in vice as im two or three of the min- 
ing towns of the Rocky Mountains, that I will 
not name. Of course, the churches and schools 
and the influence of settled Christian homes 
begin to reform this state of things. I do not 
know where I have met more valiant defenders 
of correct religious habits and ideas than I 
found on the Rocky Mountains. In the very 








teeth of deluges of barbarism, the Christian spire 
is rising, the Christian school is being planted. 
I have been in missionary houses, and seen 
babes cradled in the clothes baskets, on account 
of the smallness of the contributions that the 
wealthy East gives to these valorous leaders of 
Christian thought at the front of our civiliza- 
tion. You pinch and starve those who would 
carry the Gospel into the frontier towns. And 
yet those pinched and starved missionaries are 
among the princes of the earth. It is right to 
be indignant at our parsimony in this great 
and grave exigency. In spite of all Church and 
School are doing to maintain civilization, the 
mountain and basin regions are very largely 
covered yet with scum of the first advance 
of adventurers westward. Only the home can 
found a state. Three persons, as Dr. Barrows 
jn his fascinating book on Oregon has said 80 
wisely—father, mother and the child—these 
three and these only, can build a successful 
commonwealth. But it is with the white sav- 
agesof the frontier scum that the Indian tribis 
have most to do, and will continue to have, per- 
haps, for a generation more. 

9. In spite of improvements in the manner of 
their appointment by Government, rascally In- 
dian agents abound, and are responsible for the 
greater number of Indian outbreaks. 

10. A Democratic House of Representatives, 
by refusing to vote appropriations in time, has 
brought many Piegan and Hualpais Indians to 
the verge of starvation. A Republican Senate 
has been guilty,in this matter, and has delayed 
urgently necessary Indian Jegislation again and 
again. On the Indian question, Congress will 
go no furthur than it is forced to go by 
public opinion. Public sentiment must smite 
the laggard sails of our national legisla- 
ture ; otherwise this whole matter will lie ina 
dead calm, even while Indians starve to death. 
There are some Indian tribes that will starve 
rather than work, they have so long been accus- 
tomed to a life of vagabondage and pauperism. 

11. Indian Rights Associations are springing 
up everywhere in the Eastern and Middle, and 
somewhat largely in the Western States. 

12. They unanimously demand that the 
tribal relations of Indians be broken up, and 
land in severalty guaranteed to them as soon as 
possible. Itis a very general conviction that 
Indian citizenship and possession of the ballot are 
the only final solution of the Indian problem. 

13. Canada continues to prevent the sale of 
intoxicating liquors to her Indian tribes, and 
manages them quietly. 

14. The American Government, since 1871, has 
refused to make treaties with Indian tribes. 

i5. The Coke Bill on Indian affairs, a measure 
satisfactory in a general way to the Indian 
Rights Associations, has passed the Senate and 
been favorably reported to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

16. Four million dollars due by our treaties to 
Indian tribes, for educational purposes, are still 
unpaid, and an earnest demand is being made 
for larger appropriations from Congress for the 
establishing and equipping of new schools, like 
those at Hampton, Carlisle, and Forest Grove, 
and of smaller institutions nearer the reserva- 
tions. 

So much for the new phases of the Indian 
question ; and now, in view of these facts, let me 
ask, What measures ought to be taken for the 
solution of the Indian problem? 

1. Imitate everywhere General Crook’s suc- 
cessful policy with the Apaches. You say his 
experiment was on a small scale. It is in a 
region as large as New England. Arizona, over 
which he at present rules, has as much territory 
as all your New England States put together. If 
a tribe of almost irreclaimable savage people 
were let loose in a territory of the size of New 
England, and a general were to draw them to- 
gether out of their nomadic pursuits, and bring 
them into a position in which they supported 
themselves, you would say: ‘Here is a great 
fact in the topic of Indian reform ; here is what 
looks like a solution of the whole question.” If 
an Indian can be made to hear the jingle of 
dollars in his own pocket, he may follow that 
sound into the promised land, [Laughter.] 

2. Support Indians‘by gifts of rations only in 
the transitional period between savage and 
civilized ways. The contempt that the frontier 
has for paupers on the Indian reservations, you 
must hear expressed in order to understand. 
And, indeed, it is a very natural contempt. 
Here are the hard-working frontiersmen all sup- 
porting themselves, and here are the savages 
treated like children, pauperized by our gifts to 
them. And we are under treaty to give them 
food ; and, unless we give them food, some of 
them would starve. No doubt, as General Crook 
has suggested, we must give food fora long 
while yet to many tribes, perhaps for a quarter 
of a century to some of them ; but this is only a 
transitional policy. If we are to lift the savage 
out of the condition of vagabondage, we are 
first to lift him out of the condition of pauper- 
ism. 

3. As soon as possible, break up the tribal re- 
lations, and give Indians land in severalty. 

4. Evangelize, evangelize. Let us not depend 
on politicians to reform the Indians. We can- 
not safely depend even on the Government 








schools to solve the Indian problem. The long. 
est root of hope for the Indian is to be found in 
the self-sacrifice of the Christian Church. Look 
at Alaska! For twenty years a frozen foundling 
on our Western borders, we did less for her than 
Russia accomplished. The Presbyterian Church, 
as represented by that heroic missionary, Dr, 
Sheldon Jackson, has reached out its powerful 
arms to the forbidding regions of the North, 
After most mischievous and inexcusable delays 
on the part of Congress, there has been secured, 
chiefly through Dr. Jackson’s influence, a loose 
territorial organization for Alaska. Dr. Jack- 
son assists in administering it. He has obtained 
a large appropriation for schools. At the pres- 
ent moment, the Indians of Alaska, occupying a 
territory as large as that of the American Union 
east of the Mississippi and north of the Gulf 
States, are almost exclusively in the hands of the 
Presbyterian Church. Other denominations 
have done something in Alaska ; but the greatest 
efforts have been made by the denomination I 
have named, and which I hope will be allowed to 
carry out its own enterprises without much 
rivalry. It is worthy to occupy the field which 
it has so bravely opened. What different de- 
nominations have been doing, the Episcopalian, 
Baptist, Methodist, Congregationalist, Presby- 
terian, all the way from the Canadian to the 
Mexican line, only God knows. The matter 
never can be written out. The churches in the 
East do not know, the churches in the West do 
not know, the self-sacrifices, the privations, the 
toils, the prayers, the tears, of the frontier mis- 
sionaries. They are precious in the sight of 
God; and it is because I believe that Almighty 
Providence will second efforts as holy as these, 
that I do not abate one jot of heart or hope con- 
cerning the solution of the Indian problem. It 
is the Church, by evangelizing the Indian, that 
will bring him into a condition to desire educa- 
tion. It is through religion and education that 
he will gradually acquire capacity for self-sup- 
port, self-protection, and self-government. 

The first motto of all Indian reformers should 
be Indian evangelization. Perhaps I shall be 
allowed to criticise a little even the brilliant and 
devout Lake Mohonk Conference, whose conclu- 
sions | hold in my hand, and for which I have 
the highest respect, for not emphasizing more in- 
cisively the religious side of Indian reform. We 
often think we have done enough if we petition 
Congress, If we have caused one of the sails of 
the Congressional ship, lying in a calm, to flap 
against the mast, we suppose something effective 
has been done. But the flapping soon ceases, 
and we are where we were before. Give a few 
hundreds of the brightest Indian youth a thor- 
ough education, let aggressive Christianity be 
incorporated in the hearts and lives of a thous- 
and Bright Eyes and a thousand young men 
like that brother of hers, whom we once saw on 
this platform, and it may be that these yonnger 
people will become a pillar of fire, through which 
God can look, and which will guide their race into 
a better future. 

5. Educate, educate. Why need I pause to say 
a word for the schools at Hampton, Carlisle, and 
Forest Grove? Congress, lately, partly by in- 
tention, partly, as it is said, through carelessneas, 
has diminished the appropriations for the Hamp- 
ton School, and the whole nation will be called 
on to assist that institution. General Arm- 
strong has been pinched by Congress, although 
engaged in one of the holiest enterprises, and 
one which Congress has shown, on other oc- 
casions, considerable inclination to favor. I do 
not charge the leading Members of Congress 
with a desire to limit unreasonably the appro- 
priations for Indian education; but many rep- 
resentatives exhibit a most baleful torpidity on 
this high theme. It is not only unreasonable, it 
is in a high degree unrighteous, to restrain 
the three or four millions which are owed to In- 
dian tribes for educational purposes, from their 
natural destination of supporting schools for In- 
dian education. 

6. Agitate, agitate. Let us be thankful that 
the cause of Indiap Rights has found in ‘‘ Ramo- 
na” what Anti-slavery Reform found in ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin.” . The formation of Indian Rights 
Associations in great numbers, from side to side 
of the land, isa remarkable sign of the times. 
If, in any case, it shall happen that the noble peo- 
ple who belong to these associations find noth- 
ing to do in them, I hope they will imitate the 
Connecticut Association, which just now begins 
to agitate the proposition to send to the frontier, 
for the building of respectable dwellings, to 
be used by young people educated at Hampton 
and Carlisle and Forest Grove, especially after 
they are married, certain funds to be returned, 
and which, undoubtedly, would prevent many 
who have been educated in these schools from 
dropping back into savagery. Of course this is to 
be recommended only as a temporary measure. 
Nor should Indian Rights Associations fail to lock 
hands with the Home Missionary Societies, or to 
assist in sending to the front those who are will- 
ing to devote their lives to the teaching of a pure 
Gospel among the dusky tribes. 

7. Paes what is called the Coke bill, which 
has already gone from the Senate to the House 
of Representatives. This bill provides that 
reservations shall be guaranteed to the 
Indians for twenty-five years longer, and’ that, 
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after that time, the President, whenever 
he thinks it for the best interests of the 
Indians, shall give the lands to them in 

severalty, after a proper survey. It provides 

that any Indian not connected with a tribe, may 

have land in severalty at once. It provides that 

after the issue of patents, the land shall descend 

according to the law of the state or territory in 

which the reservation is situated. It provides 
that no state or territory shall pass laws denying 
to Indians the equal protection of the law. It 
excepts from all these regulations the five civil- 
ized tribes of the Indian Territory, and the 
Seneca Indians of New York. And it provides 
thatthe act shall not extend to any tribe as such, 
until after the consent of two-thirds of its mem- 
bers shall be obtained. It allows for a right of 
way for railroads, highways and telegraph lines 
for the public use through any lands granted to 
an Indian tribe, upon just compensation being 
made. There are points in the Coke bill which 
the friends of Indian rights do not entirely 
approve ; but, taken as a whole, the bill has the 
support of the foremost friends of the Indians, 
and ought to be passed, if public sentiment is to 
be respected. If a Democratic House of Repre- 
sentatives defeats the Coke bill, new weight wil] 
be added to the arguments of those who oppose 
the Democratic Party. 

There is a powerful lobby in Washington, 
representing the white savages of the frontier. 
It works against all effective Indian legislation ; 
for its desire is that the way be left open for rob- 
bery in the reservations, and for Indian agents 
to get rich unlawfully. There is immense wealth 
behind this lobby. Great mining corporations, 
wealthy ranches and some railway companies 
supportit. There are mines of gold and silver and: 
coal in the Indian reservations, and the greedy 
hands of giant corporations are reached out to 
clutch these treasures. Probably we shall be 
obliged to call upon the Army again and again 
within the next twenty-five years to protect 
Indians on reservations from robbery. The 
sheep and catile ranches are covetous of the 
little strips of Indian territory. The Coke bill 
is courageous in agreeing to guarantee the 
reservations twenty-five years longer. 

8. Give the Indians at once a right to sue in 
American courts. 

9. Let the laws relating to marriage and di- 
vorce, and criminal laws affecting person and 
property, be extended over the reservations im- 
mediately. No remedy for Indian wrongs is of 
more immediate and urgent importance than this. 
In most cases an Indian has no redress for the 
crime of an agent, except in the judgment of 
the agent himself. Bishop Hare says : ‘‘Wish well 
to the Indians as we may, and do fer them what 
we will, the efforts of civil agents, teachers and 
missionaries, are like the struggles of drowning 
men weighted with lead, so longas, by the ab- 
sence of law, Indian society is left without a 
base.” (See a valuable pamphlet entitled ‘‘ The 
Indian Before the Law,” by Henry 8. Pancoaet. 
The Indian Rights Association, Philadelphia.) 

10. Raise the salaries and secure better men 
for Indian agents, and expose mercilessly the 
iniquities of any rascals among them. We shall 
need Indian agents for twenty or twenty-five 
yeara yet. We cannot do without them; we 
have a few excellent ones even now; and we 
cannot afford to have bad men representing the 
Government on the frontier. We cannot afford 
to allow the white savage to rob the red savage. 
On the Western border and in Congress the 
white savage is a greater mischief than the red 
savage. One of the chief watchwords of the 
friends of Indian rights should be: Save the red 
savage by reforming the white savage. 


THE INTERLUDE. 


1. ‘* What is the attitude of public opinion as 
to Chinese immigration in the Dominion of 
Canada and Oregon?’’ 

It is a very significant fact that two commis- 
sions which have been sent to the Pacific Coast, 
one by the United States Congress, and one by 
the Dominion Parliment, have returned and 
recommended that Chinese immigration be not 
restricted. This was the outcome of the Morton 
commission, and it has now been proved that 
the statesmen of the Dominion agree with some 
of our foremost statesmen in not being led by 
the disorderly classes of the cities of the Pacific 
Coast. Justice Gray and the recent Secretary 
of State, Mr. Chapleau, were sent by the Domin- 
ion Government, a few months ago, to British 
Columbia and California to study the Chinese 
question, The latter region was taken under 
the charge of Mr. Chapleau, and British Co- 
lumbia was studied chiefly by Justice Gray. 
These acute observers have returned, and they 
agree in recommending to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment that no laws be passed restricting Chinese 
immigration. 

The fact is, that the Chinese are not coming 
much faster than they are going. They come 
here, earn a little, and go home. And the cry 

. is raised that they are depleting our funds; that 
. it will not do to have any one come here and 
earn money and carry it out of the country, if 
heisa Chinaman. Butifhe is an Englishman 
on oneof the great ranches of the mountain 
sides or plains, he may own whole counties, car- 


very far from being straightforward in our rea- 

soning in this matter. I would not have the 

Chinese come so fast as to be a nuisance, Rain 

may fall faster than it soaks into the soil, and so 

become a mischief. Let the Chinese come as 

fast as we need them, and let them not be 

banked up in California and Oregon, but let them 

diffuse themselves wherever cheap labor is 

needed. They are industrious and temperate, 

and a right judgment concerning them is to 

be made up, not in view of their slight 

tinge of color, but in view of their moral, 

intellectual and industrial qualities. Let us 
erase from our immigration laws all reference to 
the color line. [Applause.] If you want restric- 
tions, let them apply impartially to all classes of 
immigrants, 

I saw large numbers of Chinamen in Portland, 
Oregon, and I found that the sentiment of that 

city concerning them differs very greatly from 

that in San Francisco. Meeting a large num- 
ber of the preachers, and many of the editors 
and teachers of the city, I cross-examined every 
one on the Chinese question, and the gen- 
eral statement made to me was that Portland 
does not persecute the Chinese. Portland is not 
under the hoof of the hoodlum type of the 
rough class. In Portland the millionaires are in 
the Churches, and in San Francisco they are out- 
side of them. Portland 1s a New England city, 
one of the most thriving, cultured, aspiring towns 
that I have seen anywhere west of the Father of 
Waters. 

There is opposition to the Chinese in 
British Columbia, and in Manitoba; but, 
on the whole, the sentiment of the popula- 
tions of the Dominion is well represented 
by this report to the Dominion Parlia- 
ment, You, therfore, must judge of the dignity 
of the position of California in politics, and of 
the attitade of both the national political par- 
ties, in being led by the nose by the declaimers 


tors who are frightened by their demonstrations, 
California will either import colored or some 
other kind of laborers, or remain in the hands 
of monopolists. It will fail to found great facto- 


it will utilize Chinese labor, or its equivalent. 
not too cheap, labor, The Chinese furnish it, 


sical studies in colleges?” 


to know modern languages. 


pushed into acorner, Any young man of energy. 
while preparing for or passing throuzh college 
may learn German and French somewhere out 
side of his regular course of study. It is im 
portant that he should study the classics under 
trained professors, and come close to the heart 
of Greece and Rome under the leadership of 
masters of the best portions of their literature. 
Unless he does this, his education is second-rate, 
He may have genius which will lift him above 
the defects of his training ; but not every under- 
graduate is a genius. He may learn German, 
French, Spanish, Italian, I care not what else of 
the modern tongues. He ought to do this with- 
out very mnch infringement upon the time of 


attacked what he calls the College Fetich, w 


ladies’ seminaries. [Laughter.] 


ly words: 


oldest college accepts of Mr. Adams’s leadership, i 


successor more faithful to the trust.” (‘‘Elevent 
Annual Report of the Boston Unverfity,” p. 21.) 


tite?” 





ty home millions, and no one objects. We are 


of the sand-lots in San Francisco, and the edi- | publishers themselves. 


ries, and develop self-supporting industries, or 
The Pacifie Coast immensely needs cheap, but 
2. ‘What is to be said of the position of clas- 


For one, I maintain deliberately that a man 
who is not possessed of a considerably large ac- 
quaintance with the language and literature of 
Greece and Rome is not liberally educated. 
(Loud applause.) It is said that it is important 
“These things 
ought ye to have done, and not to have left the 
other undone.” [Applause.] The chief attack 
on the classics arises from the fact that college 
courses are crowded, and are already as full as 
an egg with meat, and sometimes so full that the 
egg will not hatch. It is assumed to be impor- 
tant to know German and French ; and, as there 
is no time to study these languages and the 
classical tongues fully, the classical tongues are 


not atheists. They believe most profoundly in 


to the nature of things, even if they do not know, 
that there is a personal God. And so some men 
whe call themselves atheists are really not such. 
Making a distinction between the apparent and 
the real atheist, I will say that, if you can bring. 
before a jury testimony that a man who calls 
himeelf an atheist is really a man of high moral 
character, one whofn his neighbors trust, and 
who for years has had an unimpeached reputa- 
tion for probity, I have no objection to receiving 
his testimony before a court of justice. But, if 
a man be a real atheist, I do not care to do busi- 
ness with him. I do not want him at my family 
table. Ido not want my property and life put 
at his disposal, by his testimony as a witness be- 
fore any court. [Applause.] In the recent de- 
bate on this topic, before the Massachusetts Leg- 
islature, I confess I should have voted unhesi- 
tatingly with the majority, who, as I think, have 
wisely excluded the testimony of real atheists 
from admission to courts of justice. 

4. “ What is to be said of the charge made by the 
whisky rings of Pennsylvania, that Mrs. Hunt 
has a pecuniary interest in the sale of the tem- 
perance school books that are published under 
her sanction?” 

This charge is false, root and branch and 
in evéry fiber. Mrs. Hunt’s exhausting labors 
for the temperance cause are performed with- 
out any salary from the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union. Her career is one of the 
noblest self-sacrifice. She has spent thousands 
of dollars in aiding her great enterprises with- 
out any prospect of pecuniary reward. She has 
refused to accept any compensation for the work 
she has done for the publishers of the one text 
book she has authorized. I am able to prove 
this decisively by the following letter trom the 


New YORK, March 1885, 
REV. JosEPH Cook. 


Dear Sir :—Heeriug from Mrs. Hunt this morning 
of a revival of the slanders which impute to her a 
pecuniary interest in the books we publish, we has~ 
ten to say that they have no foundation whatever. 
On the contrary, she has steadfastly refused to ac- 
cept any compensation whatever, although her 
labors are necessarily of great service to our pub- 
lishing interest. 
The exact story of our relation is, that by her re- 
quest, and under her supervision, we have prepared 
works which she regards as exactly adapted to the 
promotion of her mission; but she has always given 
us distinct notice that if others equal or better should 
appear she will place her indorsement also upon 
them. She has no claim upon us, nor have we upon 
her, and not a cent of money or other consideration 
has ever passed between us. 
Very respectfully, A. 8. BARNES & Co. 


THE LECTURE. / 

THE SUPERNATURAL SINLESSNESS OF CHRIST. 

Holy, holy, seven and seventy times holy, is 
the mere idea of spiritual perfection contained 
in the New Testament. It is an ideal of man at 
his climax. Were it only an ideal, it would burn 
» | before the race as an unattained hight, an in- 
» | spiration, a natural revelation. Is this natural 
- | revelation also supernatural? Was the ideal 
- | actual? 


making a distinction between an apparent and a | done any unrighteousness, he still wears the ap- 
real atheist. There are many agnostics who are | pearance of being unrighteous, in order that he 


tay be thoroughly proved to be righteous, in- 
a moral law ; they believe themselves responsible | asmuch as he is not shaken in bis integrity by 


the slander and other ills that thence arise, but 
remains steadfast and constant unto death. 
He will be bound, scourged, tortured, blinded, 
and after he has endured all possible evils, he 
will at last be put to death.” One cannot but 
be struck with the parallelism of this ideal to 
the One Supreme Character; but Plato assumes 
that it is an ideal only, and can never be a 
reality. . 

But the younger Pliny, who was born in 62, 
on Lake Como, in Northern Italy, tells us in his 
famous letter to the Emperor Trajan, that the 
early Christians worshiped Christ as a god. Here 
is unimpeachable heathen testimony that the 
character of Christ was considered worthy of 
adoration among the earliest Christians. There 
is no doubt that the picture of this character, 
which these Christians had, is exactly what we 
have. Put away your really unreasonable hesi- 
tations. Scholarship has demonstrated that the 
Gospels and Epistles have been preserved so 
carefully that we may affirm without any wav- 
ering, that the picture which molded the souls 
of the early Christians is the picture which we 
have now in the New Testament literature. 

There is no better test of the soundness of any 
discussion than the question: Are you person- 
ally willing to be bound by the results of it? I 
am personally willing to be bound for life and 
for death by the result of the propositions I de- 
fend here and now concerning the supernatural 
sinlessness of Christ our Lord. 

2. Such a picture as the New Testament con- 
tains of sinless perfection exisis nowhere else in 
the whole range of the records of man. 

It is said that comparative religion will ulti- 
mately prove that the moral and religious ideas 
of Christianity are to be found in full or in 
germ in other religions, It is affirmed that 
Christianity is the development of one of the 
minor religions of Asia, and that Asia accounts 
for the whole of it. There was a day when this 
style of attack on Christianity somewhat annoyed 
me. It does not annoy me at all since I have 
seen Asia, After giving five or eight years to 
the study of this theme in its various branches, 
I must say that Christianity appears to me to be 
the most non-Asiatic and the most anti-Asiatic 
thing with which I am acquainted. [Applause.] 
Where in Asia, or in Europe, for that matter, has 
there ever appeared in any loftiest moment of 
human history an ideal of character equal to 
that attributed in the New Testament to Christ? 
Eighteen hundred years have passed since this 
picture first came into history. No rival to it 
has appeared. 

8. The picture has continued through all ages 
subsequent to its origin to be considered as sub- 
stantially that of spiritual perfection. 

We have had many stages of culture. Greek 
and Roman ideals have been thrust upon civili- 
zation. We have had the standards of Stoica 
and Epicureans and Platonists and Mystics, 
ancient and modern, set up in rivalry to those 
of Christianity. Everywhere the picture of the 
character of Christ, once seen in its fullness, 
has been pronounced superior to every other, 
and not only superior, but essentially perfect, 


1. The picture of the character of Christ 
exists in the New Testament, 
was notin the world, Now it is in the world, 
and it has revolutionized the world, 

Cicero tells us that im his time there was no 
agreement as to what the ideal of man at his 
climax may be. In his Tusculan Disputations 
he says that, “he at least had never found a per- 
fectly wise man,” and that the pbilosophers are 
all at variance as to “ what kind of a man such 


Once the picture 


his four years in college, It is not impossible to 
know the modern languages fairly well, and to 
master the outlines of science, history and phi- 
losophy, and to be a good classical scholar also. 
The pinched ideal of those who attack classical 
studies is ludicrously inadequate to meet the de- 
mands of a large and liberal culture. Anti-clas- 
sicism is the Fetich of Philistines. If we were 
to carry out the ideas of that orator who first 


should reduce colleges for young men almost to 
the narrow scope of the old-fashioned young 


President Warren, of the Boston University, has 
lately made the public his debtor for these time- | type. There was little in either of these men to 


“Weare very decidedly of the opinion that New 
England will never consent to call any man ‘liberally 
educated’ who cannot correctly coin’a scientific or 
technological] term, or read a New Testament book, or 
understand an allusion to Homer. The day that her 


this respect, will be the most memorable in al] its 
history. It will be the first day since 1686 that the 
eyes of Massachusetts, and the eyes of New England, 
searching for true custodians and champions of high 
and catholic scholarship, will reluctantly turn from 
a Cambridge, no longer classic, and rest upon some 


8. “Ought the testimony of an atheist and ag- 
nostic to be excluded [from our courts of jus- 


This is a very old question, and I answer it by 


an one would be, if ever he might be expected 
to exist.” Could this be said now? Could this 
have been said at any time since the New Testa- 
ment came into the possession of humanity? It 
requires a very vigorous effort of the imagina- 
tion and of the reason to bring ourselves to any 
clear conception of the difference between an- 
tiquity and the modern ages, in regard to the 
ideal of character. 

Cato, who roused Rome to destroy Carthage, 
e | and that other Cato, who died at Utica by sui- 
cide, were regarded by their contemporaries as 
nearly perfectmen. But what were their virtues? 
Of the stern, Roman sort ; courage, temperance, 
official honesty, but of the harsh, domineering 


suggest the beatitudes. The ideal of perfection 
possessed by Rome in her most brilliant age was 
not only a low one, but a vacillating one, as 
Cicero says. In short, the philosophers were all 
at swords’ points as to thatideal itself. Are they 
at swords’ points now? A new age has come with 
this picture, whether there was any historic 
reality behind it or not. The picture is here, 


nied, nor its colossal effect on the ages. 





The reality of the picture as such cannot be de- 


Epictetus, when asked whether it is possible to 
be faultless, said : ‘ No, it isimpossible, The only 
h | thing possible is to be ever striving to be fault- 


Infidelity has granted this. John Stuart Mill 
has said within a few years that, as a practical 
religion, a man can have nothing better than 
the imitation of the ideal contained in this pic- 
ture, and the endeavor always so to act as to 
please the Christ who is delineated in the New 
Testament. (‘‘ Three Essays on Religion,” Ameri- 
can Edition, p. 255.) Rousseau always affirmed 
as much as this. Voltaire would not deny the 
correctness of such propositions, Here is an 
outline which not only dazzles all rivals, but 
which, in the loftiest and the most diverse 
stages of human culture, approves itself as sub- 
stantially perfect. These are vast facts, and 
have the profoundest religious significance, even 
if you have nothing in them but an unsurpass- 
able ideal. That is more than Cicero had, or 
Epictetus or Plato. 

4. This picture existed in the first three Gos- 
pels soon after the destruction of Jerusalem, 

It is important to notice at what points the 
serried front of infidelity in our time may the 
most easily be thrown into confusion, In the 
ease of the epistles in the New Testament, we 
should begin our attack with the four undis- 
puted epistles of Paul. In regard to the Gos- 
pels, the argument, according to my judgment, 
may best begin with the Third Gospel. There is 
substantially no doubt that the Book of Acts and 
the Third Gospel were written by one author, 
Witliin a few years there has been a most elabo- 
rate comparison made of the language of the Book 
of Luke and the Book of Acts, and it is found to 
be full of distinctively medical terms, Each of 
these books contains internal evidence that the 
author has made careful search as to the facts 
connected with the founding of Christianity. 
The earliest traditions agree with the most re- 
cent result of scholarship in attributing both 


less.” Youremember that in the “Oration on the | books to Luke, the beloved physician, (‘The 
Crown,” Demosthenes said that the quality of Medical Language of St. Luke,” by the Rev. W. 
doing afl that is right is attributed to the gods | K. Hobart, LL.D., London, 1882.) It is very 
alone. Plato (‘‘ Republic,” II.) describes a right- “eary to establish, in a candid mind, the fact that 





eous man in these words: ‘Without having 


the Gospel of Luke was written, perhaps, after 
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the destruction of Jerusalem; but, as Renan 
says, not long after. And that gospel once es- 
tablished, you have little difficulty with the other 
two of the first three gospels. As to the Fourth 
Gospel, it must now be conceded that it cannot 
very well be carried further down than the open- 
ing years of the second century, or the closing 
years of the first. The main point is to prove 
that the outline of the gospel history was in ex- 
istence in the middle of the first century. That 
fact can be proved by Paul's epistles ; but it can 
also be proved by this line of argument, and 
even by Renan’s concessions as to the Gospel of 
Luke. (Sce an essay on “ The Authenticity of 
the Four Gospels,” by the Rev. Henry Wace, 
D.D., in “Present Day Tracts,” Vol. III, a very 
timely and valuable series of discussions, pub- 
lished by the Religious Tract Society, London.) 

Attack the flanks of the enemy by Paul's four 
undisputed epistles, if you are reasoning on the 
epistles. Attack the flanks by reasoning on 
Luke, if you are discussing the gospels. Here 
are the two infidel gates that cannot be de. 
fended. And I advise those who would study 
this theme to fasten their attention on these 
two angles of the enemy's defenses ; for they will 
find a scattering host there. It is easy to walk 
through the ranks of the opponents at these 
points, 

6. This picture of the character of Christ ex- 
isted in Paul’s four undisputed epistles before 
the year 60. Tho testimony of these epistles 
proves that this picture existed in his preaching, 
and in that of other apostles, at least twenty 
years earlier. 

6. The picture of tne character of Christ ex- 
isted yet earlier in the Obristian Churches to 
which these epistles were sent. The earliest 
Churches were certainly founded on the testi- 
mony of those who claimed that they had been 
eye-witnesses of the facta in the life of Christ. 
Most of these witnesses suffered persecution and 
martyrdom in confirmation of this claim. 

7. It requires a long period of three or four 
generations for myths to grow up and be mis- 
taken for historic facts, 

8. The portraiture of the character of Christ, 
therefore, did not originate in the growth of 
myths; for it was in existence within much Jess 
than one generation of the alleged chief inci- 
dents of the founding of Christianity. 

9. As the portraiture of Christ in the New 
Testament literature did not originate in uncon- 
scious falsification of records, it must have or- 
iginated in conscious falsification of them, if it 
originated from anything but fact ; that is—and 
here [ come to my central proposition—this su- 
preme picture must have been drawn from 
reality, or purposely invented. 

10. If invented, who invented it? 

John Stuart Mill says the four writers of the 
Gospels were not equal to the task of inventing 
such a picture, and that St. Paul was plainly 
not, and still leas any other apostle, (‘‘ Three 
Kasays on Religion,” Am. Ed., p. 254.) Rousseau 
long ago said that the inventor of such a hero 
as the chief character of the New Testament is, 
would be a greater marvel than the hero him- 
self. Ithas been well said that it requires a 
Christ to invent a Christ. 

11. But the picture exists in the literature 
proceeding from eight writers, They have pro- 
duced, not eight histories of eight Christs, but 
one portraiture of one Christ. Were there eight 
heroes greater than the picture? I am face to 
face with great facts, and I ask from you noth- 
ing but reverence for the acientific method of 
historic research. How is this agreement to be 
explained on the supposition of conspiracy and 
fraud? 

12. Itis evident that the apostles acted as if 
they believed the picture to be no outcome of 
fraud. The moral energy of their faith in the 
Gospel is without exp'anation, on tlie supposition 
that the picture was invented. 

18, If the picture was drawn in part from 
reality, and was then retouched, and so made a 
picture of perfection, who retouched it? 

You are often asked to cultivate freedom of 
thought, and I advise you to exercise it here, 
Allow yourselves to look at all sides of this 
theme. If you do not, you will probably suspect 
yourselves of having cvaded evidence, and never 
will come to a firm conviction. It is better for 
you to be tossed awhile on the waves of doctrinal 
uncertainty than not to come at last tu a quiet 
haven. 

Who retouched these eight pictures so that 
they all constitute a harmonious portraiture? 
How did so many retouching hands agree in pro- 
ducing a picture so marvelous, and yet possess- 
ing the traits of unity? It is incredible that so 
many retouchers should have produced one pic- 
ture—a picture unequaled, a picture dazzling 
every other up to the present hour, a picture 
which wins a respouse in the heart of humanity 
such as to be capable of producing regeneration of 
character, even when looked at merely as an idea! 

14. If the picture was invented—and I beg you 
to mark this fact well—it must be explained how 
the picture came to be received as representing 
historic reality, and so received throughout the 
Churches which extended from side to side of 
the civilized world, and this within less than 
twenty years of the date of the alleged origin 
of Christianity? 





You must not only explain the picture as 
produced by eight portrayers of it and 
eight retouchers, but as produced by eighty 
and eight hundred; for this picture is re- 
ceived everywhere in the Christian Churches 
to whom the undisputed epistles were sent in 
the first century. It is everywhere the basis 
of the Christian life. How are you to account 
for the agreement of the Christian Churches in 
receiving this picture as representing historic 
reality? There is no doubt as to the fact of 
such agreement, and such early agreement. 
There are the four undisputed epistles of Paul ; 
there are the Gospels, three of them in exist- 
ence either before or soon after the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem. How is it that every one in 
these early Churches was so completely deceived 
as to receive that portraiture, and nothing else, 
as the dawning of a new age in the progress of 
humanity? That age hascome. We live in it. 
We know that it differs measurelessly from the 
antique ages. It differs because that picture 
has appeared. 

15. All schemes of thought which have been 
advanced for eighteen hundred years to show 
that the picture of the character of Christ was 
invented, have broken down. 

In our century six such attempts have failed. 
It would be easy to go into the history of the 
failures of attacks on Christianity in the eight- 
eenth century, and the seventeenth and six- 
teenth, and to carry back to the earliest age our 
study of this long line of overthrown hypotheses 
adverse to Christianity. Are we to believe that 
the law of tho survival of the fittest governs 
human discussions? 

16, It follows that the picture of the character 
of Christ could not have been invented; and, 
therefore, it ia the conclusion of even rational- 
istic research that it was drawn from historic 
reality. 

** Whatever else may be taken away from us by 
rational criticism,” says John Stuart Mill 
(“Three Essays,” etc., p. 253), * Christ is still 
left; a unique figare, not more unlike all his 
precursors than all his followers,” 

Let us look now more closely at this picture. 
Was it that of a sinless character? ’ 

17. Christ teaches the necessity of repentance 
and the new birth, but never bimself repents 
nor feels the need of a new birth. 

18. His testimony concerning himself is that 
he did always what pleased the Father. 

His disciples teach that, ‘If we say we are 
without sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth 
is not in us.” But they teach also that, ‘‘ He 
was in all points tempted as we are, yet without 
sin.” Are we to receive Christ’s testimony con- 
cerning himself when he taught that he and 
his; Father were one? The lowest interpretation 
we can put upon that language is that they were 
morally one. 

The loftier a character is, the more acutely 
conscious it is of the guilt of sin. But Christ is 
the loftiest character ever pictured in human 
history, and he never exhibits a sense of sin. 
“Which of you convinceth me of sin?” is the 
question of Christ himself, never yet answered 
in any way prejudicial to his claim. Among all 
those whom he deigns to call his brethren, 
“Our Lord Jesus Christ,” says ex-President 
Thomas Hill, *‘ stands absolutely unique in two 
respects—in the total ab of any i 
ness of sin, and in the still more surprising con- 
sciousness of sinlessness.” It is not surprising 
that he who perceives these facts so clearly has 
risen far above the plane of the superficial 
thought and dim spiritual insight of those who 
see in Christ only a mere man. 

It is true that He who was conscious of sinless- 
ness exhibited indignation; but we are to sup- 
pose there was just ground for it, and that this 
was not a selfish act. He did purge the Temple 
with a whip of small cords; but all who have 
risen to lofty moods in the practice of his 
religion will, I think, justify him in the act, 
** Wisdom is justified of her children.” 

You say that his character grew in perfection, 
and that this process of development implies 
that the earlier stages were not perfect! By no 
means. There may be a perfect infancy, a per- 
fect youth, a perfect middle age, and yet the per- 
fection of the last years may be of a loftier type 
than that of the earlier. We do not deny that 
there was progress in the human capacity of 
Christ, nor that the exhibitions of the Godhead 
that was in him grew more and more unmistak- 
able, I hold that he was divine from the first 
moment of his earthly life, and from eternity, 
and will be to eternity. But this process of de- 
velopment of the human nature of Christ, plain- 
ly does not imply sinfulness in any ‘stage of it. 
Our Lord said on one occasion to a young man: 
“* Why callest thou me good? There is none good 
but God.” But scholars are agreed that here 
the assertion is that there is no being outside of 
the limitations of humanity who possesses abso- 
lute goodness except God. The passage does 
not deny that the moral nature of Christ is sin- 
leas, but it does affirm that it is liable to tempta- 
tion.” (Ulimann, the “Simlessness of Jesus,” 
p. 155.) The young man needed to be startled 
out of his reverence for merely human merit, 
We cannot interpret this sentence as an admis- 
sion that Christ was sinful, without at the same 
time making the gospels guilty of most palpa- 








ble self contradiction. Scholars are not thrown 
into any difficulty by this reply to the young 
map; for it is here intended to be taught that 
only God is beyond the sphere of temptation. 
It is not intended to be admitted that Christ 
was sinful. 

On other occasions our Lord uses language 
which overawes the soul. ‘Ye call me Master 
and Lord, and ye say well, for so Iam.” ‘I 
am a king; for this end was I born, and to 
this end came I into the world, to bear witness 
to the truth.” And yet, he who said, ‘‘I and my 
Father are‘oue, and “All power is given unto me 
in Heaven and on earth,” said also, *‘I am meek 
and lowly in heart. Come unto me, all ye that 
are weary and heavy laden, and ye shall find 
rest unto your souls.” There is a combination 
here cf thé loftiest conceivable traits of force, on 
the one hand, with those of humility, of mercy, 
of grace on the other. 

Christ, too, is of no nationality. He is not 
Greek, nor Roman, nor Jew. And from end to 
end of his career, as at the present hour, there 
is something in him which throws all who be- 
hold him into two parties—the good and the 
bad, those who are loyal and those who are dis- 
loyal. Before he was born he was spoken of as 
“ that holy thing” ; and the man who betrayed 
him confessed that he had “ betrayed innocent 
blood” ; and Peter, sinking in the waves, was 
so smitten with the sense of his own sinfulness, 
that he said: “Depart from me, for I am a sin- 
ful man” ; aud the Roman centurion regarded 
Christ on the Cross as a righteous man ; and Pi- 
late’s wife said to her husband: ‘‘ Have nothing 
to do with that just man.” 

The enemies of Christianity had every oppor- 
tunity in the first centuries to diminish the 
brightness of this picture. There was no suc- 
cess in any such attempt. It was made, wn- 
doubtedly. And the chief reason for the cruci- 
fixion seems to have been at bottom a claim of 
Godhead, of absolute sinlessness in human form. 
Here is the historic reality behind this picture, 
anc you are to look upon it with such thoughts 
as are natural to the depths of the conscience 
and of the reason, in presence of such facta, 

19. A sinless character is supernatural, 

20. Therefore, I reach the hight of my argu- 
ment in the proposition that Christ was a super- 
natural revelation of God in man and to men. 
(See Ulimann’s classical treatise on ‘‘ The Sin- 
lessness of Jesus,” together with Dorner’s 
“Person of Christ,” Bushnell’s “Nature and 
the Supernatural,” Chap. X, and Prebendary 
Row’s Bampton Lectures, and ‘‘ The Jesus of the 
Evangelists.’’) 

I part from you by a single citation from 
Ewald, long thought to be a skeptic. He lived 
ten years at Tiibingen. He knew the whole his- 
tory of the school of Baur. He remained soli- 
tary, independent, defiant. The final portion of 
his great work on the history of Israel, in which 
he summarizes the results of the labors of a whole 
life, has only just been given to the world in an 
English dress. This scholar was as remarkable 
for genius as for learning. Not many in this 
assembly have seen this volume, and I hope I 
shall give you the thrill which passed through 
my own heart when I read these passages, as 
now I pronounce a single one of them in your 
hearing. 

The only essential thing in the development 
of human history, says Ewald, at the close of 
his great work, is personal spiritual perfection. 


“ Christ's entire life, teaching and work, as ex- 
hibited ia the full light of history from his first 
public acts to his last suffering and death, was some- 
thing in itself perfect, most lofty, and wholly 
unique. . . . This life, with its highest inward 
perfection and its brightly radiant light—every 
smallest trait of which may become eternally in- 
structive, and the smallest reminiscence of which 
may perpetually serve to inspire and elevate—is 
precisely, as it appeared in history, the highest thing 
that the whole ancient world could give us. Asan 
outward example, it is, for our lives, the great un- 
changing teaching which cannot be surpassed; as 
an inward motive and spirit it is the inexhaustible 
power of the perfect true religion as it must be per- 
petually operative in us tothe endof time. . . . 
What do men of a later age really wish for further? 
And what shall we of this latest age specialiy desire 
further than the perfect completion of this one life 
and death as it is plainly presented in the full light 
of history? What can we ask for beyond this 
absolute persona] and inner perfection in the 
historical Christ ?” 


This is a renowned scholar of rationalistic 
freedom of thought speaking after Strauss, after 
Baur, after ages of attacks on historic Christian- 
ity, and face to face with the acutest scholarship 
of Europe and the world in our day. 


**In that brief, fleeting moment of the ages during 
which Christ labored publicly amongst his people, 
he had founded within that nation an imperishabie 
memorial, and, indeed, already a new community 
in which his spirit could immediately be perpetuated, 
and which could be bound to him by the ties of 
strongest love, reverence, and longing. And in the 
latest tumes and amongst the most remote nations, 
when the genuine picture of this wnique life is again 
revived and realized, if in imagination and thought 
only, it must, by virtue of ite own immortal truth and 
perfection, always produce again effects similar to 
those which were produced when it frst appeared in the 
midet af the declining people of Ierael, and it ts of 
iteel/ adequate to kindle in all who gaze upon ite glory, 
the fire of a life anawering to that glory.” (Ewald, 





“History of Israel,” Vol. VIL, pp. 1—4, English 
Trans., Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1885.) 

Mr. Emerson (see Conway’s ‘Emerson at Home 
and Abroad,” p. 185) said onee to Hawthorne: 
“* We must get rid of Christ.” ‘‘ No,” said Haw- 
thorne, ‘‘ we must not. The ages cannot do with- 
out him.” [Applause.] 


Hanitary. 


FOOD AND COOKERY, AND ENG. 
LISH TEACHING ABOUT IT. 


Ir is the undoubted tendency of modern 
knowledge of the human system to narrow the 
domain of materia medica and to widen that of 
materia alimentation. This commits to the 
physician more important and extended duties ; 
for it makes it necessary for him to look upon 
himself as a guide and adviser in all that con- 
cerns the adaptation of man to his surround- 
ings. This involves an intimate knowledge of 
the structure of both, and then such acquaint- 
ance with all the laws of life and the physics 
and chemistry of Nature as share in those ad- 
justments which are often artificial but must be 
made. Good air, good water and good food must 
always be foremost in the consideration of force 
and of adaptation. For ten years past, especially, 
students and practitioners have been actively 
inquiring into the constituency and preparation 
of foods as related to the demands of the sys- 
tem. The old divisions into albuminoid and 
nitrogenized foods are not enough, but peptoms 
and many other terms are used to distinguish 
such classifications as the necessities of supply. 
We regard a recent paper by Mr. Atwater, a 
chemist of Connecticut, as read before a section 
of the Association for the Advancement of 
science as quite important; for it undertook to 
state with precision the relative values of various 
foods, and to give the exact quantity of each in 
detail as found in various animal and vegetable 
foods, In a similar direction, but not fully, 
Smith, Lethely, Sir Henry Thompson, Williams 
and others have treated of the subject. Cooking 
schools have been largely established, and the 
art of cookery has received a great impetus. 
The ordinary hotel is feeling the influence. The 
variety is no longer a different form of the same 
dish or a difference in the degree of fry and smoke 
and grease, but a variety in the preparation of 
cereale, in the cooking and combination of vegeta- 
bles, in the cooking and dressing of meats, such 
as gives great choice without resort to pastry and 
various other questionable combinations. The 
time will come when all such matters will be 
very accurately studied in compare with what 
are found to be the varying demands of the sys- 
tem and what methods prove most effective in 
preparing for reception and assimilation. 

At the Health Exhibit of London, the kitchen 
and the daily table of the cooking school at- 
tracted much attention. Occasional dinners 
were given of a trial kind, such as that com- 
posed only of vegetables. The effort is to fur- 
nish the very best of foods, both in quantity and 
in preparation, such as shall be best for the per- 
som ina normal state of health. Then another 
complicated study is to prepare a dietary exactly 
adopted to such forms of dyspepsia or other as- 
similative disability as we are able to recognize 
and classify. The practical teaching of and the 
modes of preparing food therefor, were well ex- 
hibited. The conferences on the subject mani- 
fested a lively interest. Nor is the matter even 
up to a proper estimate. Men are beginning to 
find out that food and force are relative terms, 
and that one food gives capacity for one kind of 
work, and another for another, although our 
main dependence is upon those general foods 
which keep the system stored with all needed 
aliment. In addition to the use of foods in 
the general dietetic sense, it is to be recognized 
that foods have a direct curative relation to dis- 
ease. The use of bread devoid of starch and 
sugar in diabetes, and the free use of eggs in 
Bright's disease, to make up for the waste of al- 
bumen, are examples of what may be termed 
medicinal uses of food, So, in certain forms of 
dyspepsia, we now accurately accommodate the 
digestion by letting one part of the 
digestive tract rest, and compelling the other to 
do all the digestion. It is, for instance, quite 
possible for a time to the st h from 
any digestive duty, and use it only as a passage- 
way to intestinal digestion. A new field of in- 
quiry has opened as to the various modes of ar- 
tificial digestion, and of assisting perverted assim- 
ilation, The convertibility of foods is becoming 
better understood, as well as the identity of mate- 
rials found in vegetables and flesh. Pork and 
beans has long been a dish relished by the industri- 
ous; but it is more recently that we have come to 
know how really the albumen of meat was stored 
in the bean, while the fat added the material 
needed to place it quite on a par with the 
butcher foods. This question of food supply 
and food adaptation and combination is a very 
important one to the working classes. As they 
are more dependent upon the cheaper varieties 
of food, they are very much concerned in that 
nicety of preparation or that mixture of parts 
which gives both cheapness and palatability. It 
is a great misfortune of many working families 
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that the housekeeper has not the time or has not 
had the training for good cookery. The materi- 
als placed at their command are not so reliable, 
as when pulverized phosphate rock is sold for 
cream of tartar, or soda adulterated with white 
ash. Toa far greater extent than is supposed, 
working people are sufferers from imperfect 
digestion, not of that nervous and stomachic 
kind which disturbs scholars, but such as results 
from rough kinds of food and from the impair- 
ment of the entire digestive tract. Physicians 
have noticed how many working people break 
down as to appetite and digestion, when, in all 
other respects, they seem fitted to endure. If 
any, therefore, have wondered why this subject 
of foods and cookery is now so much written 
about and talked about, and why here and there 
schools are starting up for the express purpose 
of teaching as to the best preparations of foods 
and how to make them, let them realize that it 
is a very vital question in the care of the public 
health and the welfare of ali people. 


Fine Arts. 


THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R. A. 
L 











BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 





To the Directors of the Grosvenor Gallery are 
certainly due the heartiest thanks of all lovers 
of art, for their persistent efforts to bring be- 
fore the public the works of the greatest masters 
of painting. Their exhibition, last Winter, of the 
works of the prince of English figure-painters 
—Sir Joshua Reynolds—must have marked an 
era in the lives of many earnest students of 
art; and it is worthily succeeded, this Winter, 
by an exhibition of above two hundred paintings 
from the hand of Reynolds’s greatest contempo- 
rary, Thomas Gainsborough. In the lifetime of 
these two great men, there were not wanting 
those who set Gainsborough even above his in- 
comparable rival; and at the present day, those 
who hold the same opinion are not infrequently 
to be met with. With this opinion I am unable 
to agree. Superbas are many of Gainsborough’s 
portraite, I cannot but feel that none but the 
blindly partial can esteem him as the equal of 
Reynolds in this branch of the art. In 
landscape, indeed, Gainsborough has the 
field to himself; although, curiously enough, 
the landscape backgrounds to his por- 
traits are often, whether through careless- 


ness, or otherwise, inferior to Sir Joshua’s. As | 


a natural consequence of his ha&’ty and impetu- 
ous, though generous disposition, Gains- 
borongh’s pictures are unequal, although never, 
perhaps, without strong signs of genius and 
originality. Now and then he would produce a 
portrait not unworthy of Reynolds; the next 
might be so slight as to give color to Ruskin’s 
charge against him of “gentlemanly flimsi- 
ness”; yet in his hastiest work the hand of the 
master is always apparent. The impression left 
upon me by the present exhibition is that, in 
spite of certain magnificent exceptions, his 
female portraits are, as a rule, leas satisfactory 
than those of men. Yet, whenI recall works of 
Gainsborough seen elsewhere—the Mrs. Sid- 
dons in our National Gallery, the Hon. Mrs. 
Graham, at Edinburgh, and the wonderful head 
of Lady Mulgrave—I know not what to think. 
His children are often very sweet and natural, if 
they possess not the inimitable grace and ani- 
mation of Sir Joshua's. 

Asa painter of landscape and rustic scenes, 
Gainsborough was, in his day, without a rival, 
and in this he remains unequaled down to our 
own time. Perhaps, of all our eminent land- 
scape-painters, Turner alone deserves to rank 
above him, although no just comparison is pos- 
sible between them ; for Turner, in all the varied 
phases of his art, never invaded the limited but 
delightful sphere in which Gainsborough ex- 
celled. His subjects are usually woodland scenes, 
of a character thoroughly English; for, never 
leaving his native land, he remained to the last 
uninfluenced by the spirit of classiciam, of which 
his great contemporary, Wilson, drank so deep- 
ly under the sunny skies of Italy. ‘ Oft in glim- 
mering bowers and glades” we méet him; 
but the secret shades of woody Ida are by 
no means to his taste. His inmost groves 
are enlivened by the presence of humanity, 
No nymphs are there, wreathing their brows 
with sedge, no satyrs dancing to the oaten 
flute, but sturdy carters with their wagons and 
teams, tired tramps by the wayside, peasant 
children playing by the cottage door, or fetching 
water from the brook, or gathering fagote in 
the copse. On those rare occasions on which 
human figures are absent from his designs their 
place is supplied by cattle, of the painting where- 
of he wis an absolute master, grouping them 
with rare skill, and informing them with a fine 
bacolic sentiment which raises them into the 
realms of poetry. Gainsborough’s early land- 
scapes, painted in the woods and lanes of his 
native Suffolk, are distinguished by minute 
fidelity to Nature. They remind us somewhat of 
the Dutch school, of snch men as Wynants and 
Hobbima, although, perhaps indicating quali- 
ies superior to theirs. In later years, although 


in his choice of subjects the first love is also 
the last, he adopted a broader and less highly 
finished style of execution, with a rich glowing 
coloring peculiarly his own. 

Thomas Gainsborough was born in the pic- 
turesque old town of Sudbury, in Suffolk, early 
in the year 1727. His artistic proclivities dis- 
played themselves in his boyhood. “At ten 
years old,” says Allan Cunningham, “he had 
made some progress in sketching ; and at twelve 
he was a confirmed painter.” In his school-days, 
we read, ‘*he was never 80 well pleased as when 
he could obtain a holiday, and set off with his 
pencil and sketch-book, on a long Summer day’s 
ramble through the rich hanging woods which 
skirted his native town.”* All this, of course, 
did not tend to further his school education, and 
indeed, he never greatly delighted in books or 
in the society of the learned, although in gener- 
al he was by no means an ill-informed man, and 
seems to have possessed always the manners of 
a true gentleman. In his fifteenth year, his 
father, a crape-maker in a good way of business, 
sent him to London to study art. There he re- 
mained for four years, until, discovering that 
his labor, like virtue, was likely to prove its 
own and only reward, he returned to Sudbury, 
married, though he had not yet completed his 
nineteenth year, and settled in Ipswich with his 
wife, alady of remarkable beauty, and a year 
younger than himself. 

To the period immediately succeeding Gains- 
borough's marriage belongs one of the earliest 
paintings from his handin the present exhibi- 
tion. It represents the head and shoulders of a 
man, with his arms crossed, and the upper part 
of his tace obscured by the shadow cast by the 
brim of his hat. It is painted on a board, cut to 
the shape of the figure, and the following curi- 
ous anecdote respecting it is told by Thicknesse, 
Gainsborough’s officious and vainglorious friend 
and patron. ‘Soon after Mr. Gainsborough’s 
removal to Ipswich I was appointed Lieutenant- 
Governor of Landguard Fort, not far distant, 
and while I was walking with the then printer 
and editor of the Ipswich Journal, in a very 
pretty town garden of his, I perceived a melan- 
choly-faced countryman, with his arms locked 
together, leaning over the garden wall. I pointed 
him out to the printer, who was a very ingenious 
man, and he, with great gravity of face, said the 
man had been there all day, that he pitied him, 
believing he was either mad or miserable. 
I then stepped forward, with an intention to 
speak to the madman, and did not perceive, till 
I waa close up, that it was a wooden man, painted 
upon a shaped board. Mr. Oreighton (I think 
that was the priuter’s name) told meI had not 
been the only person this inimitable deception 
had imposed upon, for that many of his ac- 
quaintances had been led even to speak to it, be- 
fore they perceived it to be a piece of art; and 
upon finding the artist himself lived in that 
town, I immediately procured his address, 
visited Mr. Gainsborough, and told him I came 
to chide bim for having imposed a shadow in- 
stead of a substance upon me.” The acquaint- 
ance thus commenced lasted many years, not 
without advantage to the artist, although Thick- 
nesse’s vanity and presumption proved in the 
long run a greater source of disgust than his 
good offices of friendship. 

In the year 1760, following Thicknesse’s ad- 
vice, Gainsborough left Ipswich and established 
himself at Bath, then ‘“‘the great resort of the 
fashionable world.” His time was now mainly 
devoted to portraiture, and his successin Bath 
was rapid and complete. Here was painted his 
first publicly-exhibited picture, the whole-length 
of Robert Nugent, afterward Viscount Clare, 
Goldsmith’s Lord Clare, which is in this exhibi- 
tion, and which appeared in London, at the Ex- 
hibition of the Society of Artists of Great Brit- 
ain, in 1761. This is a fine portrait, but I like 
even better another of the same nobleman, by 
Gainsborough, which is also in the Grosvenor 
Exhibition. The broad, smiling, good-natured 
face, not without a look of intelligence and 
sound, sturdy sense, is quite what we might 
fancy of Goldsmith’s friend, the donor of the 
famous ‘‘ Haunch of Venison.” 

The year 1766 is the date assigned to one of 
the finest of Gainsborough’s male portraits, the 
magnificent whole-length of David Garriek. 
This picture the great actor presented to the cor- 
poration of Stratford-on-Avon, by whom it has 
been lent to the Grosvenor Gallery. He is rep- 
resented standing in a landscape, his right arm 
encircling a bust of Shakespeare. Mrs, Garrick 
used to say that this was “the best portrait ever 
painted of her Davy.” The face is full of char- 
acter and animation, and will hold its own even 
by the side of Sir Joshua’s portraits of Garrick. 

Among Gainsborongh’s sitters during his resi- 
dence in Bath, was a little girl of six years old, 
the Hon, Miss Georgiana Spencer, destined to 
become one day the famous Duchess of Devon- 
shire, and the reigning beauty of her time, 
This portrait, though possessing considerable 
merit, is not one of the artist’s happiest per- 
formances, nor has he entirely succeeded in 
expressing the beauty which belonged to his 
subject as a child, and which was so exquisitely 
rendered by Sir Joshua in his portrait group of 





Miss Georgiana and her mother, painted about 





the same time. Long afterward, when Gainsbor- 
ough was settled in London, whither he removed 
in 1774, he painted two more portraits of the 
Duchess, then in the prime of her loveliness, both , 
of which are in this exhibition, One of them is 
a small whole-length in monochrome, the other 
a life-size figure, very graceful and beautiful ; 
but as with the child, so here again with the 
woman, he appears in competition with Rey- 
nolds, and again the comparison is unfavorable 
to him. 

RicuMonD, SurnREY, ENGLAND. 








Science. 


{r is not a little singular that no one has 
apparently attempted to work out the develop- 
ment of the Moluccan Limulus, or king crab, 
in order to compare it with that of the Ameri- 
can species. Meanwhile we reproduce the fol- 
lowing reference to its habits, taken from a 
notice of ‘ Bennett’s Wanderings in New South 
Wales, London, 1834,” in the Enlomological 
Magazine for October, 1835. The author in 
calling the tail-spine has, as the reviewer rightly 
elaims, mistaken the “tail” for an “antenna.” 

‘* Observing an antenna of some crustaceous ani- 
mal projecting from the moust sand left by the re- 
ceding tide, I pulled it, and drew out two fine king 
crabs, jointed together by their under surfaces, and 
thus united, burrow [?they had burrowed) inthe 
sand. They are called Zoan mimi by the Javanese ; 
but on this coast (Sumatra) they are named Mot mot. 
The male is larger than the female [in the American 
species it is smaller). They are eaten by the Javan- 
ese; but on the coast they are not eaten, although 
the natives observe the Chinese are fond of them. 
The females jay their eggs in the sand, after carry- 
ing them for some time, and in about the second 
month the young are produced. These animals are 
perfectly harmless ; they crawl rapidly ; and when 
touched, draw the upper part of the shell a little in- 
wards; and, as they move, the long antenna bears 
a resemblance to a tail. When placed on the back, 
they find much difficulty in regaining their natural 
position.” (vol. L., p. 400.) 

One of the most curious and rarest mammals of 
the United States fauna is the armadillo, which 
is now, however, becoming extinct, One was 
recently killed in northern Denton Oounty, 
Texas, which was the only animal of the kind 
ever taken in that part ot the country. The 
armadillo is said to have been common on the 
Rio Grande River twenty years ago, and is still 
common in the southwestern counties of Texas, 


....A note reprinted last year in the American 
Naturalist, by Colonel Berthoud, of Colorado, 
suggested from the occurrence of the figure of a 
horse on an, old Spanish map of the La Plata 
region, published shortly after the discovery of 
that country, that the wild horse of America 
may have descended from the fossil alluyial or 
quaternary horse of this continent, rather than 
from the European stock introduced by the 
Spauish conquerors, It has been claimed, how- 
ever, that the fossil teeth of the horse, found in 
different parte of North and South America, are 
different from those of the domestic horse of the 
Old World. This would seem to settle the ques 
tion. But recently, Kosmos, a German journal, 
has published an article from Dr, von Ihering, 
who is now residing in southern Brazil, an ab- 
stract of which appears in Science. Speaking of 








under his own observation, Dr. von Ihering says 
he has scarcely spoken to any one who has trav- 
eled much in that region, who has not himself 
met one or more cases of the kind, The extra 
toes are on the inner side of the forefeet. The 
question, he then goes on to say, forces itself on 
one, whether there has not been a survival of 
the old race of Equus in a few regions, which 
has escaped the notice of the discoverers and 
early settlers of the country. ‘‘ The horse cer- 
tainly still existed in the Rio Grande during the 
pleistocene era, as I have received horse teeth 
from alluvial soil which were found in digging a 
well, and which agree in the very slightest de- 
tails with the corresponding teeth of Lquus ca- 
ballus. It is possible that, among the wild horses 
of South America, there are still to be found de- 
scendants of the native horses of the alluvial.” 


..,- Among a large number of kinds of vegeta- 
bles grown for their roota, there are long-rooted 
and short-rooted kinds. For in-tance, long 
radishes and turnip-rooted radishes, long car- 
rots and early house carrots, turnip-rooted celery 
and celery with the ordinary tap-root, and so 
on through a large number of others, It has 
been well known to gardeners that the short and 
broad-rooted kinds are fit for the table, in the 
horticultural sense, earlier than the long or 
slender-rooting kinds. Mr. Emmett C, Goff, in 


principle in 





* Fulcher's “Life of Gainsborough,” p. 4. 


a case of polydactylism in a horse, which fell | 


check that results in short roots would of neces- 
_Aity result in precocious reproduction, odi In other 
words, there is a relation between short roots 
and early flowering and seeding; bus the one 
does not follow from the other; rather the two 
because the whole vegetative force has ruu its 
course earlier in the variety than in the normal 
form. 


Ministerial Register, 


BAPTIST, 

BROWN, J. F.. D.D., begins work with Tunk- 
hannock ch., Penn. 

DIRK, J. W., Limerick, called to China, Me, 

FREEMAN, A. L., Mumford, N. Y., resigns, 

CA C: E, tnattn Rene ch., Newark, 


GIBBS, B. B., aceepte call to Wales, Mass, 
GUNNING, J. T., called to New London, Conn. 
LEE, James H., New Bedford, Mass., resigns. 
LOCKE, J. E., called to Monson, Me. 

MASON, H. G., East ch., New York City, resigns, 
RICHARDSON, J. W., inat. in Waterbury, Conan, 
THOMAS, W. G., Caldwell, N. J., resigns, 
WILEY, Wri11am, accepts call to Babylon, L, I. 
WILKINS, G. A., East Swanton, Vt., resigns, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 
APAMS. J, A., Plymouth ch., St. Louis, Mo., 


BICKFORD, Levi F., Pontiac, Mich., accepts 
call to Lebanon, Mo. . 


BURNHAM, Micuazt, inst. in Firstch., Spring- 
field, Mass. 


BURR, Austr H., inst. in Peterborough, N. H. 
OHUTE, Epwaap L., inst. in Northborough, 
Mass. 


DAVIS, J. B., ord. in Radnor, O, 

EVANS, J. G., inst, in West Pittston, Penn, 

aa esauny D., Jamestown, supplies at 

HOUGH, Jouu J,, Antwerp, accepts call to 
Berkshire, N. ¥. 

me = anes C., Doniphan, Neb., called to 

HUMPHREY, Cuzsrzr C., Waucoma and Law- 
ler, Ia., resigns. 
‘DE, Henry, Berlin, Mass,, called to Keene, 

HYD Pg. and'Holyoke, Maes. 

JENK Davi T., Carbondale, Penn., called 
to ‘on, N. Y¥. 

JERO Tuxoporre C., Gorham, called to 
sc Mee N. H. 

JONES, H. W., St. Johnsbury, Vt., resigns. 

KALEY, Joun A., accepts call to Chelsea, Mich, 

KELLOGG, Gzonae N., called to Bouider, Col, 

KBLAST. Fraanors D., New Gloucester, Me., re- 


igne, 
MILLER, A. P., called to Temple St, ch.; New 
Haven, Conn. 
Ouantes §., Plainfield, N. J., ac- 
ee 1 to Keeseville, N.Y. 
PRUDDEN, THRODORE P., Lansing, Mich., called 
to Aurora, Ill. 


ROLLINS, Joun O., inst. in Milford, N, H, 
SOPER, Groncz E., Madison, called to Sala- 
manca, N. Y. 








TRACEY, Hiram A., Sutton, Mass., died recently, 

VORHEES, Louis B,, accepts call to Crombie 
St. ch., Salem, Mass. : 

WARNER, ©. ©., ord. pastor in La Salle, Ill, 

WOLCOTT, Wau1m E., inst. in Lawrence, 


LUTHERAN.. 
CRITCHLOW, G. W., inst. in Saegertown, Penn, 
FRANK, J., inst in Plattemouth, Neb. 
U, W., Cedarburg, Wis. call to 
GRABA i , accepts 


KRUMAIEG, P., inst, in Waseca, Minn, 


peal mors ch, y is 


STAHLER, W. E., inst. in Mt. Jackson, Va. 
ALLEN, Wr1am Y., Richmond, Ky., died re- 
cently, aged 80. 


Naruaxrer, D.D., Louisville, 
to St. Minn. a 
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iusic. 


THIS INTERREGNUM. 


Tuere always occurs a kind of sudden lull in 
our music about February and during the 
Lenten season, This breathing-space we have 
now attained ; and in 1885 it seems to be uncom- 
monly prolonged and evident. We have no no- 
tion that it is because conductors or managers 
are any more seriously inclined than in Decem- 
ber ; itis merely the natural result of the absence 
of the great opera-companies tbrough provincial 
campaigning, and because all at once the active 
and popular Symphony Societies, with the Ora- 
torio Society have had to abandon ideas of enter- 
tainments until some definite outcome of the per- 
plexities resulting after Dr. Damrosch’s death 
shall be devised. Music there is, and plenty, to 
be heard, but not of a sort to call for elaborate 
critical reference ; single concerts and agreeable 
recitals, New York is devoted to opera. In the 
absence of German or Italian companies, the city 
usually patronizes such pleasant homes of light 
opera as the Casino and the Thalia ; but this month 
all that can be listened to seems to be *‘ Patience” 
and * The Pirates," which, however well re- 
ceived, like Hamlet’s proverb, are something 
muaty. Millécker’s ‘* Gaspurone,” current at the 
new Standard I'heater, is a piece with neither 
musical nor dramatic vitality. ‘*Die Afrikareise,” 
by Von Suppé, was not a happy idea in the 
English dress of “A Trip toAfrica.” A produc- 
tion of Strauss’s ** Die Fledermaus,” in similarly 
Anglicanized form (which in the case of these 
sprightly German operettas means a good deal 
more than merely translation of its text, in fact, 
adaptation to a degree that would make the 
original librettists ‘‘stare and gasp”), is of 
rather more interest; for the Strauss music is 
enjoyable, and the book sufficiently droll, ‘‘Na- 
non,” the great novelty of its sort this year, 
and a really charming little work, has not yet 
been made ready for ears to which German 
means nothing. Nevertheless, there is some 
music a-going. The Philharmonic Society 
of New York give their fifth concert on Saturday 
evening of this week, with Schumann’s ‘* Man- 
fred” Overture, two new ‘symphonic tone-pic- 
tures,” by Josef Rheinberger, and Berlioz’s 
“Symphonie Fantastique.” Mme. Madeleine 
Bchiller, who possesses many admirable traits as 
a pianist, gives the first of three chamber-music 
matinees at Steinway Hall, on Saturday after- 
noon—s#o that one can enjoy that lady’s playing 
before dinner, and the Philharmonic in the even- 
ing, if he wishes. Mme. Schiller’s program will 
embrace Raff's E Minor Suite, Opus 72, Rubin- 
stein’s Octett, Opus 9, and several solos; the 
Philharmonic Club assisting the player. On 
Monday evening, Miss Clara Bernetta will give a 
concert in Steinway Hall, which ought to be of a 
dignified and enjoyable sort, since the lady is 
aided by so accomplished a musician as Mr, 
Frank Van Der Stucken, and his Novelty Concert 
Orchestra. The vocal and instrumental num- 
bers are by Von Weber, Rubinstein, Svendsen, 
Grieg, Halévy, and Verdi, and the three arias 
to be sung by Miss Bernetta are of the most am- 
bitious choice. 

Speaking of Mr. Van Der Stucken, the last 
concert in hia ‘* Novelty” series bids fair to be 
uncommonly ‘ novel” and interesting. The 
conductor will devote it entirely to music by 
American writers, There are some, we are 
always glad to remember, who have composed 
things that are worthy of a hearing. For this 
occasion the selection has been Prof. J. K. 
Paine’s Introduction to “ Oedipus Tyrannus,” 
a scholarly work; a scene from George E, 
Whiting’s “Tale of the Viking,” (for soprano 
voice and orchestra) Dudley Buck's Overture 
to Scott's ‘“* Marmion,” an American legend for 
violin solo by Mr. E, C, Phelps, of Brooklyn, 
and one or two other nu mbers, The vocalist will 
be Miss Marie Van, and M. Ovide Musin, that 
fascinating violinist, will pley. 

The German Opera Company has met with 
enormous success in the Western cities visited 
thus far. Chicago went quite wild over it. The 
singers seem to have gotten along harmoniously 
in private as wellas public; at least Brunnhilde 
and Fricka had not been pulling each other's 
hair, nor Stegmund saying that Wotan was 
neither genutieman nor a baritone. The 
audiences have been uniformly immense, and 
the condueting of young Mr. Damrosch and 
Herr Lund highly satisfactory. 

Mr. Mapleson, with Mmes. Patti and Scalchi 
and the rest of his Italian forces (some of which 
ought to be put on the retired list), are warbling 
along the Mississippi and thereby exciting the 
delight of the big Western towns to ¢xclaim over 
the beauties of *‘ Weber's ‘Il Trovatore,’”’ and 
“Wagner's ‘Martha’” and ‘Gounod’s ‘ Der 
Prophet’” and * Beilini’s *Elisire’”—for your 
Occidental musical critic does not stand on such 
tritles as composers’ names, and we now are re- 
by, Mr. Mapleson ought to turn his 2A ope 
the flourishing city of Schenectady ; for Schenec- 
tady appears to be satisfied with little and to 
Want that little a long tune, Mrs. Victoria Hiil- 
skamp-Schelling has veen declared in its papers 
&@ prima-donna of the first rank; and one critic 
states that Italian opera was given in an ad- 
mirable manner for the first time in Schenec- 
tady on the occasion of that young lady's ap- 
ee in some sort of a performance ot ** Don 

‘asquale. Schenectady criticism appears to 
need “beef, iron and wine,” or some equally 
efficient tonic. 


School andl | College. 


Unper the California code no adequate pro- 
vision is made for the incorporation of col- 
leges and seminaries. Such an institution might 
be incorporated under the provisions for ** Re- 
ligious, Social and Benevolent Corporations” ; 
Lut the existence of such a corporation is lim- 
ited to fifty years, while a college should be capa- 
ble of receiving grants and holding tzuste in 
perpetuity. Again, the code limits the amount 
of property which such a corporation may hold. 
These defects in the law are hindering important 
gifts and educational plans, as in the case of 
the Mills Seminary and Senator Stanford’s pro- 
posed institution. An amendment to the code 
is demanded. 


....-A committee has been appointed by the 
trustees uf Columbia College to consider the ad- 
visability of creating an annex for women’s edu- 
cation, something like that at Harvard. The 
present phase of women’s education in Columbia 
permits women to study their lesons outside of 
college, and recite tu the professors and tutors. 
Nine are now pursuing this course. Many of the 
professors are not suited with this. They de- 
clare that it is neither one course nor the other, 
neither admitting nor refusing women. The 
committee is appointed to recommend a new 
course for women, if it is deemed advisable. A 
favorable report is hoped for. 


...The next session of the Amherst Summer 
School of Languages begins July 6th, and con- 
tinues five weeks. It claims to offer special op- 
portunities for the acquisition of French and 
German, giving in class-room work and table 
conversation more practice in speaking and 
greater familiarity with the language in five 
weeks than can be obtained in ordinary schools 
in as many months. Instruction will also be 
given in Spanish, Italian, Greek, Latin, and 
Hebrew. ‘The number in attendance last session 
was 209, including sixty-fivs teachers, of whom 
seven were from colleges. 


...- Regarding college discipline, President 
Eliot remarks that a young man is much affected 
by the expectations which his elders entertain of 
him. If they expect him to behave like a child, 
his lingering childishness will oftener rule his 
actions ; but if they expect him to behave like a 
man, his incipient manhood will oftener assert 
itself, The pretended parcatal or sham monas- 
tic réyime of the common American college 
seems to bring out the chiidishness, rather than 
the manhood of the average student. 


-...The new Head Master of Eton proposes 
to return to the old system of admitting boys of 
eight or nine years of age, it being the later 
usage to admit only those of twelve or thirteen. 
It is urged that the boys are at the school too 
short a time to get the full benefit of its disci- 
piine, and, as they cannot be kept till they are 
older, they should be gathered in when they are 
younger. The Spectator protests against the 
exposure of boys of tender age to the roughness 
and barbarism of public school life. 


....[t is said that though since the paesing of 
the Education Bill in 1870, in England, board 
schools had been started all over the country, 
instead of their taking the place of voluntary 
schools, they have given an impetus to them; 
for, whereas, in 1870, there were 7,800 volun- 
tary schools, in the country, there are now 
14,500, with three and one-quarter million of 
scholars. 


....The Eleventh Annual Report of the Presi- 
dent of Boston University shows that the whole 
number of students last year was 614, classified 
as follows: In College of Liberal Arts, 147; 
Music, 86; Agriculture, 18; Theology, 89; Law, 
184; Medicine, 105; Sciences, 78. The Treasu- 
rer’s Report shows that the net assets of the in- 
stitution amount to #1,039, 269.46. 


...-The Vassar, alumnwe of Chicago and the 
West are eetablishing an educational fund for 
the education of Western girls, whose scholarship 
and character make them worthy of the ad- 
vantages of a collegiate education, but whose 
poverty prevents their obtaining it. Nearly 
#2,000 bas been raised. 


.... The report of the Harvard Divinity Schoo, 
shows that five out of the six professors have been 
appointed within five years. The faculty is now 
composed of two Unitarian ministers, one Uni- 
tarian layman, two Baptist ministers, and one 
Orthodox Congregational minister. 


....The catalogue of the Union Theological 
Seminary gives the following figures: Junior 
class, 55; middle ciass, 37; senior class, 39; 
graduate class, 11; fellows, 2; total, 144. 


----[t is announced that all the colleges of 
the Province of Ontario have accepted the pro- 
posed scheme of University Confederation, ex- 
cept Queen’s, at Kingston. 


...-Miss Alice E. Freeman, the President of 
Wellesley College, was graduated in 1876, and 





is only twenty-eight years of age. 


+ 





¥ evsonalitics, 


Few women leave behind them a nobler rec- 
ord of Christian usefulness than the late Mrs. 
Mary Pruyn, whose recent decease at Albany, 
N. Y., is mourned throughout a large circle of 
personal friends and foreign and home mission 
interests. Mre. Pruyn, whose unstinted labor 
for others, began early in her life, was the hon- 
ored founder of the Industrial Home for Chil- 
dren, the House of Shelter, and several other 
equal instrumental Albany organizations. In 
the hospital and charitable work during the Civil 
War she was extremely active. Not resting with 
this, in 1871 she sailed for Yokohama, and there, 
in the course of her missionary labors, estab- 
lished the American Mission Home for Girls, 
and, during subsequent visits to Japan and 
China, made at the cost of strength and health, 
reorganized the well-known Bridgman Home at 
Shanghai, and founded the flourishing Women’s 
Hospital, now under American care, in that city. 
The last-named work was her final one. She 
returned to the United States last Autumn, and 
died in the sixty-sixth year of her age ; adding, as 
the Albany Morning Hxpress comments, another 
name to the record of those whose life has been 
‘fan utter abnegation of self for the good of 
others.” 


...-The Rev. James M. Ludlow, D.D., has re- 
signed the pastoral charge of Westminster Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn. For a number of 
years the annual expenditure of the church has 
amounted to $10,000, while the income has 
reached only $8,000, leaving an average defi- 
ciency of $2,000 ; and while this has been regu- 
larly made up by private subscription, it has been 
with increasing difficulty, until this year, when 
both pastor and officers concurred in the expe- 
diency of putting affairs upon a new and more 
economical basis. Dr. Ludlow will carry with 
him the cordial affection of his entire congrega- 
tion, towhom he has ministered for eight years 
with great fidelity and universal acceptance. 


....Mr. Edmund W. Gosse, lamented good- 
naturedly to an American friend, that, on the first 
night of his arrival in New York, “ sea-sick and 
weary,” he found a newspaper reporter patiently 
waiting at his door to interview him when he 
put his boots out for the porter. Mr. Gosse 
sighed, but sat down and gave any *impres- 
sions” he had gathered inside of his first hour 
here. 


....John Esten Cooke, the novelist, has taken 
up his permanent residence at a fine, old Vir- 
ginia country-house in the beautiful Shenan- 
douh Valley. His time is divided between hunt- 
ing and other favorite pursuits of Virginia 
country gentlemen, and literary work of various 
kinds—history, fiction and criticism. 


.-. Mr. James MeN. Whistler lately wrote a 
kind letter to Mr. Edmund Yates, in prison, 
sending along with it a beautiful butterfly, alive, 
which he bade Mr. Yates * cherish as an emblem 
of hope ard joy,” and concluded : ‘* Drive it not 
from you, my desr Edmund; for it brings my 
best wishes and loyalty.” 


....The Princess Friederich von Hohenzollern 
has revived the use of crinolines! She did so, 
with several ladies of her suite, at a Berlin court- 
ball. But fashions do not come from Germany. 
One of King Cetywayo’s staff described the hoop- 
skirt as ** an iron bird-cage for English women’s 
legs.” 


....General Gordon, who was a great sufferer 
from angina pectoris, often said “to intimate 
friends that death would be a welcome relief 
from his pain. He was prostrated more than a 
hundred times with the disease before sailing 
for Egypt. 


....A Massachusetts newspaper correspondent 
is very indignant at the qaaint (and, to our un- 
tutored eyes, pleasing) likeness of Daniel Web- 
ster engraved in this month’s Century ‘To ex- 
hibit him under that hat is an outrage” —is his 
criticism. 

....Mr. Markland, of Washington, a lifelong 
friend of General Grant, says that the General 
bas been conspicuously no swearer, and that he 
never heard him utter a profane word or quote 
one in telling a story. 


....The courtly Prince Arisugawa, uncle of 
the Mikado of Japan, who recently went to 
kurope to attend the coronation of the Czar, has 
published in Japan a diary of his travels in 
Europe and America. 


....General Bragg is described as a man of 
“ bright eyes, of almost delicate stature, not the 
least bit nervous, and fond of slow, sledge-ham- 
mer repartee.” 


....-Mr. Richard Grant White, who has been 

fined to his pl t house in this city, with 

se vere illness for several weeks, is slowly improv- 
ing. 





....-Louis Kossuth has, within the past few 
munths, gained much in health and good spirits. 
He is now in Turin. 


....“*Mark Twain” is going to England in 
May next, to give readings from his own works. 





# ebbles, 


. Always in use—The letter s. 
..The spirit of the press—Cider. 
... Trade wind—A drummer’s talk. 


....Orthodox lovers write on salmon-colored 
paper during Lent. 


....Motto for the cremationists—Death is real, 
and death is urnest 


...“* Order slate” is the injudicious advice 
suspended before certain coal offices. 


....-A mummy does not appear to be in a 
hurry. Yet it is certain that at first it was 
pressed for time. 


....A Yonkers bride received, among her wed- 
ding gifts, a receipted bill of eight dollars, for 
gate hinges, from her father. 


....T'o Dentists—If El Mahdi should lose his 
teeth, would he talk gum Arabic, or would the 
English Sidanly lose a Tartar? 


...‘* Vesta” —we would like to explain why a 
woman who tells fortunes by means of cups 
should be called a sauceress. But we can’t. 


....Patti wept while singing ‘‘ Home, Sweet 
Home” at St. Louis ; and the Chicago papers all 
agree that St. Louis will make anybody home- 
sick enough to weep. 


...-Snodkins says, apropos of President 
Eliot’s report, that he believes base-ball is a very 
ancient sport indeed, for the daughter of Cyrus 
the Great was Atossa. 


....-Lord Wolseley has invested the Mudir of 
Dongola with the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George. By the way, General, ‘does your 
Mudir know your route?” 


....A college paper urges the Faculty to see 
that the walks are shoveled off early, and 
shoveled off wide, When the snow is deep, and 
the walks are narrow, co-education becomes a 
meaningless farce. 


...A piece of glass an inch long was taken 
from the head of a Rochester man recently, in 
whose skull it had been imbedded for twenty 
years. He had complained occasionally of a 
pane in his head. 


. ..-Young ladies who will not marry when 
they have a chance Mies it.—Exchange. No 
doubt of it. But what are they to do? When 
one accepts an offer she generally Mrs. it too. 
— Boston Post, We Mr. ust this sentiment. 


....We have often looked for a sentence that 
would clearly explain it. A Western paper kind- 
ly supplies the want in this beautiful simile: 
** You might as well try to shampoo an elephant 
with a thimbleful of soap euds, as to attempt to 
do business and ignore advertising.” 


..A rough-appearing fellow applied at a 
police station in Boston for a lodging on Satur- 
day night. ‘Too late; it is after ten o’clock,” 
said the Lieutenant. ‘‘I was to the theater, and 
couldn’t get here any sooner,” said the tramp, 
who finally got a bed in another station. 


....-A Missouri farmer refused to look at a 
sample sewing machine recently, as he always 
**sowed wheat by hand.” He is related to the 
man who did not want a threshing machine on 
his farm. ‘ For,” said he, ‘‘give me a harness- 
tug or a barrel-stave, and I can make my family 
toe the mark according to law and Scripter.” 


.... After George Washington had cut down 
his father’s cherry-tree his mother thought that 
the wood might be used for fuel, and it was ac- 
cordingly burned and reduced to ashes. Not 
long after, Mrs. W. wished to make some soap, 
and took the cherry-tree ashes ; but all her labor 
was in vain, for there was no lye in the ashes. 


....'* Leisure is cheap at that chap’s shop, 
Mr. Spicer,” said a fellow-passenger in a Cam- 
bridge horse-car, pointing to the sign, ‘* A su- 
perior lounge for $5,” in a furniture dealer’s 
window. ‘That is rather tempting,” replied 
the other, ‘‘ but the fellow next door undersells 
him ;” and he directed attention to the baker's 
window, in which was the legend: ‘‘A family 
loaf, 10 cents.” 


....A story from London states that, to spare 
extra expense, a wedding party, consisting of 
six persons, drove to the church in one cab, five 
inside and one on the box. After the ceremony 
was over, the clergyman began to address a few 
appropriate words to the newly married couple. 
While he was speaking, the bridegroom made 
his way to the clerk and said: “I say,I wish 
you'd ask your guv’nor to cut it short, as we've 
hired the cab by the hour.” 


....Boston has always been very proud of the 
equestrian statue of Washington by Thomas 
Ball, in the Public Garden. The horse has been 
declared perfect. A good Bostonian took a friend 
from the country to see the statue, The old 
gentleman looked at it some time, and finally 
exclaimed : “‘ A splendid horse ; but he haint got 
no tongue.” And all these years no Boston 
critic had discovered that a horse with the bits 
in his mouth would naturally show his tengue. 
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Literature. 


—— 


prom mention tn our ist of “Books of the Week” 
— posters ene by us an equivalent to their pub- 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 


for further notice.) 


—— 


GEORGE ELIOT’S LIFE.* 
BY WILLIAM R. THAYER. 


Piutarcu is still the best of biographers ; 
for he had the art of putting aside the non- 
essential and of presenting the essential 
characteristics of great men. Modern 
biographers rarely do this; they are either 
eulogists or detractors; they give too much, 
or too little; and even the conscientious 
do not know how to select; su that, in their 
desire to be fair, they too often in- 
clude irrelevant material. If a modern 
were to write of Cesar according to the 
present fashion, he would lay almost as 
much stress on Ceesar’s occasional attacks 
of epilepsy a3 upon his military and politi- 
cal acts. The model biographer, on the 
other hand, does not ignore Ceesar’s illness, 
but he does not allow it to appear too 
prominent. The difficulty seems to be how 
to separate the celebrity from the man— 
how to give enough of the details of the 
latter to satisfy a just curiosity, without 
descending into petty scandals and triviali- 


ties. We have a certain right to know the 


general character of the author who has 
been our guide and friend. If reverently 
read, the account of the obstacles which 
genius overcomes must be of great com- 
fort and encouragement to those of us who 
are not geniuses, but who have our own 
struggles and ‘trials. But, surely, it can 
benefit nobody to peer into the private and 
personal affairs of celebrities, unless for the 
sake of correcting falsehoods. 

If we accept as a definition of a biogra- 
phy that it shall give us an adequate idea 
of the character of a famous person, and 
that superfluous material shall be sup- 
pressed, the Life of George Eliot, which 
her husband, Mr. J. W. Cross, has edited, 
must be pronounced unsatisfactory. It 
lacks perspective; it overwhelms us with 
hundreds of pages of correspondence, 
which should have been condensed. Mr. 
Cross desires that George Eliot shall tell 
her own story as far as possible. He pre- 
sents, therefore, her letters and passages 
from her journals, with little comment and 
less elucidation. Now we doubt if, under 
the most favorable circumstances, this 
scheme could succeed. How many of us 
would agree to be judged by our letters, 
scattered over forty years, written in 
various moods, often containing allusions 
which we ourselves could not explain if 
confronted by them in after days? And if 
this method could not be applied with good 
results in ordinary cases, what can we hope 
from it in the case of George Eliot, who, 
from her early womanhood carefully re- 
frained from confidential confessions in her 
letters? A large part of her correspond- 
ence is devoted to neutral subjects, which 
can be'touched lightly and cause no mis- 
understanding; for she seems to dread mis- 
interpretation, even on the part of those 
whom she counts her best friends; and, to 
guard against this, she deliberately keeps 
aloof from particular topics, and men- 
tions only those which will be accept- 
able to her correspondents. This is 
unquestionably a good rule to follow; 
but, when followed, it deprives the let- 
ters of a famous person of that spontaneity 
and easy familiarity which make them val- 
uable as indicators of character. George 
Eliot rarely leaves the impression that 
her letters were not carefully weighed. 
They contain very little of her inmost self, 
and little mention of her literary work. 
She seldom vouchsafes an opinion upon 
her contemporaries, and when this rule is 
broken, the opinion is generally, kindly for 
her chief characteristic—compassion—lives 
in all her correspondence. She reiterates 
through these thousand pages her sym- 
pathy for this or that friend in distress. 
She repeats, until the repetition grows 
wearisome, that she feels for those in 
trouble, and that they may count upon her 
love; that they are often in her thoughts, 
although she does not write. Communi- 
* Gorge Exior’s Lirg. As related in her Letters 


and Journals. Arranged and edited by her husba nd, 
J. W. Cross, Harper & Bros., 1886, 








cations of this nature should be sparingly 
quoted by a biographer, who should re- 
member that certain emotions and affec- 
tions cannot be more than hinted at in 
words, and that to aceumulate words does 
not strengthen the impression he desires 
to produce. The charm of sympathy, like 
that of a smile, must be taken for granted 
by «stranger. Moreover, most persons do 
not need to be assured, upon every occa- 
sion, of their friends’ good-will, That Mr. 
Cross should wish to convince the public 
that George Eliot was an intensely benevo- 
lent and sympathetic woman, is laudable; 
but he might have attained this end with- 
out so much tedious reiteration. A very 
few specimen letters would have made it 
clear that shé took deep interest in the 
joys and sorrows of her friends. 


There is, however, one series of uniform 
worth, comprising her correspondence with 
her publisher, Mr. John Blackwood. From 
the day when Lewes sent the manuscript of 
‘*Amos Barton,” by the unknown George 
Eliot, down to within a few weeks of her 
death, we have her own statement of her 
transactions with her publisher. She is 
plain and practical throughout, exhibiting 
a clear grasp of the details of money mat- 
ters, and scrupulously careful to fulfill her 
duty by the purchasers of her books, in 
giviog close attention to proof-reading, and 
in making suggestions as to binding and 
paper. Her health was never strong, and 
while writing a book she suffered great de- 
pression, -which sometimes almost drove 
her to despair of satisfactory results; but 
no consideration could induce her to slur 
or to hurry. The work ended and pub- 
lished, she looked upon it impersonally, as 
something apart from herself. ‘* Romola” 
caused her most anxiety, plowed into her 
most deeply, finding her » young woman 
and leaving her old, as she said; but it was 
also the most satisfactory to her. ‘‘ There 
is no book of mine about which I more 
thoroughly feel that I could swear by every 
sentence as having been written with my 
best blood,” she wrote Blackwood, in 1877, 
‘*and with the most ardent care for veracity 
of which my nature is capable.” But, on 
the whole, George Eliot’s literary career 
was singularly free from those obstacles 
which most writers of great genius have to 
overcome. She had Lewes to introduce 
her first story to Blackwood, and, from the 
moment when that influential publisher ac- 
cepted it, her march t6 fame was uninter- 
rupted. The best critics, or, at least, those 
who, like Dickens and Bulwer, had’ the 
widest influence, early hailed the rising sun; 
and the sale of each book surpassed that of 
its predecessor. The episode of the im- 
porter Liggins, at this distance, seems so 
ludicrous that we do not share the real 
George Eliot’s perplexity and annoyance. 

Besides the correspondence with Black- 
wood there are, of course, allusions to her- 
self in other letters, which amply repay 
reading. Even in those too numerous 
letters, chiefly taken up. with colorless gen- 
eralities, or with reference to her ailments 
(which were, unless she exaggerated them, 
almost continuous), we find characteristic 
aphorisms, which we should be sorry to 
have missed, and evidences of her pains- 
taking. For instance, she consulted Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, an ardent follower of 
Comte, and now one of the few members of 
the forlorn body of Positivists who are 
true to their master’s teachings, upon cer- 
tain technical legal points in ‘* Felix Holt” 
and ‘* Daniel Deronda,” and seems to have 
had much respect for his judgment. But, 
although Comte was her favorite philoso- 
pher, if’ we may apply that word to him, 
she by no means agreed to all his proposi- 
tions. Lewes was an apostle of the scien- 
tific school which disparaged or suspected 
all knowledge save that derived from ex- 
perience, and George Eliot was deeply im- 
bued with these doctrines; yet, in spite of 
logic, she was practically greater than any 
theory she supported. She cannot properly 
be classed in any narrow school. She has 
always been regarded as a pioneer believer 
in the evolutionary theory, and she unques- 
tionably approved of it in many points; 
“but to me the Development Theory,” 
she wrote, in 1859, touching the recently 
published ‘‘ Origin of Species,” “and ali 
other explanations of processes, by which 
things came to be, produce a feeble impression 
compared with the mystery that lies under the 


processes.” A significant declaration! A 
confession which must not be overlooked 
by any future biographer who shall attempt 
to formulate George Eliot’s creed. With 
this must be studied the remarkable letter 
of Dec. 10th, 1874, addressed to Mr. 
Ponsonby, in which George Eliot states her 
belief in free-will, although the logical 
tendency of scientific teaching is toward 
fatalism, and in which this pregnant sen- 
tence occurs: ‘‘My books have for their 
main bearing a conclusion . . . that 
the fellowship between man and man, which 
has been the principle of development, 
social and moral, is not dependent on con- 
ceptions of what is not man; and that the 
idea of God, so far as it has been a high 
spiritual influence, is the ideal of a good- 
ness entirely human—/. ¢., an exaltation of 
the human.” This is not the place to criti- 
cise George Eliot’s philosophy; but it may 
not be impertinent to record the impres- 
sion that, in her struggle to be unegotistical, 
she became almost morbidly altruistic. It 
is possible to be too sensitive to the troubles 
of others, and although this failing is very 
rare, it should be taken into consideration 
in any estimate of George Eliot’s teachings 
and life, which were, as Mr. Cross says, 
‘* profoundly sad.” How much her extra- 
ordinarily sympathetic nature may have 
contributed to this sadness will probably 
never be determined. 

After their union hardly a year passed 
in which George Eliot and Lewes did not 
travel. Many records of their journeys 
are given by Mr. Cross, but, taken 
altogether, the same criticism applies to 
them which applies to her letters. 
They lack the freshness and the quick 
strokes which make this kind of writing 
interesting. This is probably due to the 
fact that George Eliot produces her effects 
by a careful and exhaustive attention to 
details. Her pictures are like the minutely 
painted masterpieces of the Dutch school; 
and, since travelers must usually write 
hastily or not at all, her notes of travel can- 
not compare with the charming epistles of 
Shelley, or with the rapid, picturesque, 
healthy descriptions of Macaulay, or with 
the word-etchings of Carlyle, in which a 
town or landscape or person is indelibly 
portrayed in half a dozen words, whose 
intensity no amount of elaboration could 
enhance. We get from George Eliot very 
few verdicts upon the pictures and monu- 
ments which have inspired thoughts for 
innumerable diaries. A judicious biogra- 
pher might have saved much space by ex- 
cluding from this part of George Eliot’s 
memoirs everything that will not be per- 
manently valuable. And this is true, also, 
of the hundreds of references to headaches 
and backaches by which she and Lewes 
were perpetually afflicted. Every reader 
must admire the courage of the woman 
who, in spite of physical torments, could 
produce George Eliot’s masterpieces of fic- 
tion; most women would have given up to 
their bodily ills and would have allowed 


their intellects to waste; but surely our. 


admiration and sympathy are not increased 
by this continual reminder of a fellow 
mortal’s sufferings. A toothache of a dead 
hero cannot interest even the most ardent 
hero-worshiper. So Mr. Cross would 
have lost nothing in our esteem if he had 
spared us some of the many details of 
George Eliot’s ‘‘ malaiees,” which are as 
numerous as the piano-playing misses and 
the ‘* demon cocks” which worried Carlyle. 


Of the most important episode of George 
Eliot’s life—the union with George Henry 
Lewes—the reader will learn no new facts. 
Perhaps Mr. Cross felt that he was not the 
person to handle this subject; perhaps he 
deemed it too sacred for the world’s 
scrutiny. We respect his delicacy; yet we 
believe that a simple statement of the case 
is necessary for an understanding of George 
Eliot’s after-life. Without some explana- 
tion, a stranger would be at a loss to real- 
ize how George Eliot justified this step to 
herself, or to infer what a tremendous in- 
fluence it had in separating her from the 
world, and in estranging her from her 
friends. Mr. Cross, we perceive, through- 
out, will say nothing but’ good of the dead 
—a worthy purpose, in these days of biog- 
raphers, who tinearth and exhibit long- 
buried skeletons—but he fails somewhat, 





because his picture seems too good to be 
natural. 


So much by way of statement of what 
seem to the present writer to be the short- 
comings in this biography. It would have 
been more agreeable, and certainly less 
difficult, to point out those passages which 
every one will admire; but the truth must 
be spoken first; and the truth is that the 
first sense upon closing this work is that of 
disappointment. We expected a memoir 
worthy of the glorious woman herself; we 
find a hybrid production, one thousand 
pages in length, neither biography nor 
autobiography, containing matter of high 
importance, and trivial health bulletins, 
beautiful thoughts interspersed in kindly 
but commonplace letters, interesting liter- 
ary facts hidden hbetweea friendly birthday 
greetings. Yet the portrait of George 
Eliot comes out distinct and noble from 
among these promiscuous materials. It is 
the portrait of a broad, catholic mind 
which was interested in every department 
of knowledge; of a deeply religious spirit, 
which, after conquering its own trials, 
went out in sympathy for the sorrows of 
the race; of a genius, which felt itself 
under the tremendous responsibility of giv- 
ing its best, and only its best, for the con- 
solation and bettering of mankind. Each 
success added to this responsibility; each 
year lessened the selfish interests, and en- 
hanced the importance of the interests of 
others. { 

From this biography we learn conclu- 
sively that, to her friendship with the Brays, 
may be traced George Eliot’s fundamental 
doctrines, long before her meeting with 
Lewes, Herbert Spencer, and other promi- 
nent leaders of the modern school of 
thought. We learn, also, that her union 
with Lewes was most happy, and from the 
portrait here painted we are inclined to 
esteem him more highly, both as a man and 
as a conscientious worker, than we have 
heretofore dore. The silly suspicion that 
he had a large but unacknowledged share 
in the composition of George Eliot’s books 
will not be entertained by any one who 
reads these volumes, which also throw light 
upon another much discussed event in her 
career—namely, her marriage with Mr, 
Cross. That gentleman has modestly al- 
lowed George Eliot’s motives td appear, 
without comment from him; these are 
natural and credituble. 

In conclusion, let us hope that eventually 
the world will possess a satisfactory biog- 
raphy of George Eliot, written with an eye 
for perspective, and with good taste. Ma- 
terial exists in these three volumes for the 
construction of a really great memoir, if 
one-half or two-thirds which Mr. Cross has 
published were judiciously condensed. All 
admirers of George Eliot will pray that a 
biographer may speak her fair in death as 
Trevelyan spoke of Macaulay. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
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.... Until quite recently it has been the fashion 
of chronologists and historians to neglect the 
rich sources afforded by the Syrian writers; 
principally because they were little known by 
that class of scholars. Every well-executed 
work which brings to light the wealth of those 
sources is to be hailed as a valuable contribution 
tw science. A recent one is Zuselii Canononum 
Epitome ex Dionysii Telmahrensis Chronico 
Petita, etc. (“Epitome of the Canons of Eusebius, 
Collected from the Chronicle of Dionysius of 
Telmahre”), by Karl Siegfried and Heinrich 
Gelzer, published at Leipzig by Teubner, and 
imported by Westermann. Dionysius of Tel- 
mahre was a noted Syriac writer (orthodox), 
patriarch ef Antioch from A.D. 828 to 845. Be- 
fore he was patriarch, he spent his time in the 
monasteries of Eastern Syria, and composed a 
chronicle, or annals, extending from the creation 
of the world to his own times, or to about A.D. 
715. His chronicles were extant in two forms, 
a longer and an abbreviated. Of the latter, an 
ancient copy was long ago obtained at the 
Nitrian monastery of the Deipara, and is now in 
the Vatican Library. A portion was published 
by Tullberg, at Upsala in 1850, but no comparison 
with Eusebius was instituted in the matter of 
the chronology. The latter bears marks of great 
care and accuracy, and is borne out generally 
by the best sources. Much of itis avowedly 
taken from Eusebius; other parts agree with 
Syncelleus, the ‘‘Chronicon Paschale,” and other 
sources, often almost verbally. Yet there is 
much that is independent; and much that is 
now lost of other sources is supplied in this, It 
would seem that Dionysius and the ‘‘Chronicon” 
drew from thé same source; but the same is 
not so often true of Dionysius and Syncellus or 
Dionysius and Gregory Abulfarag. Besides the 
times and history covered by Eusebius, 








Josephus, and other well known sources, 
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Stinsited gives a list of the kings of 
Edessa; perhaps from an Edebsene chronicle. 
Frequently be makes use of an old Syriac book 
entitled ‘* Cave of Treasure.” He also gives the 
history of Alexander, several apocryphal legends 
about the Magi, the story of the Seven Sleepers, 
Josephus’s account of the destruction of Jerus- 
alem, and many other matters. This work of 
Siegfried and Gelzer gives in one column 4 
Latin translation of Dionysius, in another the 
corresponding text of Eusebius (inserting the 
fragments preserved, wherever found) Syncellus, 
the “‘ Chronicon,” etc., and in two narrower col- 
umns between the number of the corresponding 
year as given by Jerome, or in the Armenian 
version. The editors omit the greater part of 
the history of Alexander, the apocryphal legends 
mentioned above, and most of the matters from 
Josephus. The chronicle, as here given, closes 
with the invention of the cross by Helena, the 
mother of Constantine. For reading, the 
chronicle is at least interesting, though its chief 
interest lies in the chronology and the compari- 
son with the other writers mentioned. In places 
where the other columns are blank, the mat- 
ter of Dionysius throws much hght on the 
Syriac service books, and explains here and 
there a proper name not to be found in the dic- 
tionaries of Christian antiquity or biography. 
It should be added that some of the matters 
omitted in this publication are printed in Syriac 
in some of the more recent publications in Eng- 
land and Holland. This work of Siegfried and 
Gelzer is in quarto, 11}¢x9 inches, pp. 94, and 
costs $2.25, 


. In the publishing Alphonso De Candolle’s 
Origin of Cultivated Plants, the Messrs, Appleton 
have added to * The International Scientific Se- 
ries” a number which is likely to be received with 
very general satisfaction, The origin of culti- 
vated plants is a subject of general interest, and, 
apart from its connection with the dawnings of 
civilization, is atopic of general intelligent curi- 
osity, The subject was treated by the same 
author in an early work, published thirty years 
ago, which has now become scarce and is much 
behind the present state of knowledge. Instead 
of publishing a second and revised edition, the 
author has wisely rewritten the whole and made 
a manual of the greatest value, including al- 
most all cultivated plants, and treating of the 
origin of almost double the original number. 
The author’s investigations have been laborious. 
He has had to correct mistakes that have come 
down from the Greeks and the Romans, and an 
unexpectedly large number which have crept in 
through Linnweus. Pains have been taken to 
ascertain how long each species has been under 
cultivation, and to give the number of centuries 
indicating the period, and at the same time to 
note how its culture spread in different direc- 
tions at different epochs, Part I is a brief 
survey of the manner and the epochs in which 
cultivation began in different countries, and of 
the methods for ascertaining the origin of each 
species. Part II contains about three hundred 
pages devoted to the facta of the origin, early 
cultivation and diffusion of the species. Part 
III contains the summary and conclusion. 


..From the Messrs. Franke & Schneider, 
Washington, D. C., have an excellent sheet 
map ot Lower Egypt, the Sinaitic Peninsula 
and the Promised Land, 24x26 inches in size, 
edited by the Rev. Louis H. Schneider, com- 
piled and delineated by Max Franke. Lower 
Egypt has been compiled from the best German 
maps; the Suez Canal is done from the French 
Government Surveys of 1876; the Mediterra- 
nean Coast and the Sinaitic Peninsula are from 
English Ordinance surveys, and Kadesh is from 
the very recent sketches of the Rev. Henry Clay 
Trumbull, D.D. The route laid down for the 
march of the children of Israel into Canaan fol- 
lows the theory that they were for about thirty- 
eight years in Kadesh, and that the so-called 
wanderings occured in that vicinity. The geo- 
detic indications of the conformation of the 
country are carried out with as much fullness as 
a map of the kind permits, The more import- 
tant towns and localities only are printed in, 
and gome annotations in different parts of the 
map are intended to summarize their history and 
to mark to the eye the connection of the events 
with the locality. The map is a better represen- 
tation of recent researches than any of its class, 
or meant for popular use, that wé have seen. 


we 


..A valaable book of reference for literary 
workers is Women of the Day: A Biographica, 
Dictionary of Notable Contemporaries, by Fran- 
cis Hays. (American Republication by the 
Messrs. J. B. Lippincott & Co.) The scope og 
this manual is not limited to inhabitants of the 
British Islands, though it is fuller in this than 
in the American department, which certainly 
requires very considerable addenda to bring it 
up to the highest point of usefulness, As it 
stands, it is better than anything we have, and 
especially full and good in the department of 
living English women. The manual includes 
celébrated women in various walks and de- 
partments of life, their celebrity and distinc- 
tion being the ground of their appearance in 
the work. Living contemporaries are commonly 
those about whom it is most difficult to obtain 


distinct and accurate information. Such a man- 
ual as this is greatly needed. We hope for a 
second edition with more American names in it. 


..In the light of the good-natured optimism 
which prescribes that nothing sharp be said of 
the dead, we shall have to accept with gratitude 
Mr. Edward T. Mason’s two volumes, 16mo, on 
the Personal Trails of British Authors. They 
contain a series of detached glimpses and anec- 
dotes, woven together in an interesting order, 
and genial in their spirit. As literary recreations 
they are good, though we shall have to add that 
as material for forming a biographic or literary 
judgment they are seductive, if not mis- 
leading, and tend to strengthen that frag- 
mentary, partial and superticial method of 
arriving at a conclusion which is already too 
strong for the best public opinion on subjects 
of this nature. The sketches in the first volume 
apply to Wordswortb, Coleridge, Lamb, Hazlitt, 
Leigh Hunt, Procter; those of the second to 
Byron, Shelley, Moore, Rogers, Keats, Southey, 
and Landor. 


....We have already noticed in full the pro- 
posed American reprint of the Ante-Nicene Li- 
brary, edited by the Rev. Alexander Roberta, 
D.D., and James Donaldson, LL.D., revised and 
annotated by the Right Rev. Arthur Cleveland 
Coxe. Volume I is now at hand, containing the 
writings of the Apostolic Fathers and of Justin 
Martyr and Irenwus, and published in good 
form and in a substantial manner by the Chris- 
tian Literature Publishing Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
at the moderate price of $3.00. 


..A genuine literary sensation has occurred 
since our last number in the announcement that 
Charles Egbert Craddock, the brilliant Southern 
writer, is nota man. He ia Miss M. N. Murfree, 
of Murfreesboro, Tenn. Miss Murfree was en- 
tertained by Mr. "T. B. Aldrich at a dinner-party 
in Boston last week, at which Mr. W. D. Howells, 
Dr. Holines and Mr. Lawrence Barrett were pre- 
sented to her. She is described as a charming 
young lady. 

.-The manual of the Woman's Christian 
empevenee Union is published by the National 
Temperance Society, 59 Reade Street, in this 
city, under the Comgneiion of the Pathfinder. 

It is edited by Mrs. E. G. Greene, President of 
the Vermont Christian Woman’s ‘Temperance 

Union, and contuins full statements of the work, 

organization and various departments of the 
society, together with lists of books for temper- 
ance libraries, 


..The Journal du Protestantisme says that 
the citizens of Geneva propose to celebrate, next 
August, the 350th anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Reformation in their canton. 
> 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[Owing to the bewtidering vartety recently tntro- 
duced wnte the size ana form os printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete., 
give so little indication of size that we shall herea/ster, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures Of books in 
this ist in tnenes and quarters. The number firet 
given isthe length.) 


The Re }igion of Philosophy ; or, The Paldeation 





ot Knowle md 8. Perrin. 9x- 
54. PP. aia, : New ork: Ga. P. women . 
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Bible Charac te ra. Being Selections from, Ser- 
woas of Alexander Gardiner Mercer, 
With a Memoir wy Manton aeuen Biaxin, 
pp. xxxiil, 335, The same. 20 
Fhe, History of the Present ‘Tariff. ‘1860— 1883, 
F. Taussig, Ph.D., author of “ Protec- 
2B to \ Industries,” etc. 744xb\, pp. 
TE le Ph acsncdceccticcnensesccerectcces 
A Solution of the Mormon Problem. By John 
Codman, author of **The Mormon Country,” 
etc, 7% xb, pp. 25. The same...........cc000. 0 25 
Among the Stars; or, Wonderful Things in the 
Sky. By Agnes Giberne, author of “Sun, 
Moon, and Stars,” etc. 736x4%, pp. x, 311. dened 
York: Robert Carter & Brothers. . 1 60 
Return, O Shulamite! and Other ‘Ber rmons 
Preached in 1844. by C, oH. + purgeon, “—_ 
4%, pp, 379. The Game...........cccceereers 
Life in the White Bear’s Den. By A.L.O.E., au- 
thor of “ The Claremont Tales," etc, 6% 4x4's, 
SS Es ccdesanacteotaoeneiteeseesense 1 00 
Samuel Gobat, Bishop of Jeruralem. His Life 
and Work. A Biographical sketch, drawn 
chiefly from his own Journals. With ‘Preface 
by the Right Yon, The Earl of wy 
With Portraits and Illustrations. x44 
pp. ti, 401. New York: Thomas Wiittake 200 
Inspiration, A Crerieal Symposium on “he 
what sours and within what limits, is the 
Bible the Word of God?" By the Ven. Arch- 
seao on Farrar, and others. Tex, pp. 242. 








The pote Sanctified by the Lord's Prayer. 
By the author of * Hidden Life of the Soul,” 
PE RY from the French. 5x4, pp. 
i icaastcetstbensnedenvatestediensc 
Pindar, The Olympian and Pythian Odes. 
With an Introductor ry ay, Notes and In. 
Basil L. Gil erpleeve, Professor of 
n the Johns porns University. 
74x44, pp. cxv, 3%, New York: Seeper & 
I aa sktadaiainndenanctalnencticecsvie tiers 1 50 
Amentonn Political Ideas Viewed Psca the 
tandpoint of Universal Histo: Three 
aieien delivered at the Royal Mietitution 
of Great Britain, in May, Land By John 
Fiske. 7x44, pp. 168. The sam 
Some One Else. A Novel, B. M. _ernaee au- 
of “ Prope Priae™ ete. (Franklin 
Square Library.) 11x8, pp. 61, The same. 
Paradise Found. The Cradle of the Human 
Race at the North Pole. ifn We of the ‘ty 
pistorie World. iam “a will arene a 
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A Carpet Knight. A Novel. By pte Flom 
ming, author of “Cupid and the Sphinx " 
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Dearer Than Life. A Tale of the Times of 
Wiclif, By Emma Leslie, eather of “ Saxby,” 
etc. 74x4%,pp. M2. Thesame..,... ......... 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
AMERICAN EDITION. 


ANTE -NICENE FATHERS. 


Volume One Now Ready. 
ConTAINING : 
THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS; JUSTIN 
MARTYR; IRENZZUS. PartsIand 





Edited by A. Cleveland Coxe. D.D., LL.D. 


The complete writings of the Fathersdown to A.D. 
ay uniform ny this first volume. The 


to 
Clark Editio tative Chri: 
Scholars at ‘one- third the oe cout of af the Foreign edition. = 
ONE DOLLAR PER ORIGINAL VOLUME. 
Send for circular announcement of the series. 


THE CHRISTIAN LITERATURE PUB. C0., 


Buffalo, New York. 
Formerly of Newark, N. Y. 


Third aud Cheaper Biition for General Sale. 


THE PRINCESS ALICE OF ENG- 
LAND AND HESSE : 


Memoir and Correspondence. Edited 
by her sister, the Princess Christian. 
Octavo, with portrait. $1.50. 

“This memorial volume will be extensively 
read, and it will be prized as a record of a singu- 
larly beautiful life.”—Herald, New York. 

‘Her writings are all marked by vigor of 
thought and great felicity of expression.”— 
Observer, New York. 








*,* Putman’s new catalogue sent on applica- 
tion. 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d St., New York. 


READY. 


WHO WROTE THEM? 
A MAN OF DESTINY. 


LETTERS TO A PRESIDENT-ELECT. 
By SIVA. 
12mo. Cloth, $1; Paper Covers, 60 cents, 
Since the days of the famous “ Letters of Junius,” 
few writings have comma anded so much attention as 
these jetters ¢ of Me a Fyomgont- eee. They have 


been f 
= Letters of J 





stiles. 
The a nowe fetters readers are oy a loss for an 

ty Benin pave been. acer ibed in eS to 

on. . 
HORCO, GoNKLING, Col. R. G NGERS LA 
TOURGEE, Hou, E. B. WASHBURNET HA 
DANA, Hon, BMERY A A. MA oe ag ‘cate HAMI 
TON,” D. R. LOC RANT, Gen. B. M. P: - 
TISS, MARGARET IT RULLIVAN, yAMES REDPATH, 
and other distinguished ons. This fact alone is 
evidence of their remarkable character. 

















Ninth Edition Now Ready. 
POEMS OF PASSION. 


By ELLA WHEELER. 


Square lémo. Cloth, Price, $1. 
Awoman who speaks as strongly and purel 
cannot Bap doing good, ana the. marvel is that the 
Yea ve waited so jong for a volume of her poems. 
tis a ioe tame age, that dc does not want its poor heart 


ips Times. 
ake by all booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, on 


pt of price by 
BELFORD, CLARK & CO., 
PUBLISHERS, 
SO SHTOAGO. NEW YORK 





ELSON’S 


Sunday-School Books and Cards. 
APPROVED BY ALL EVANGELICAL 
DENOMINATIONS. 


FOR CATALOGUE, 
T. & SONS, 








NELSON 
42 Bleecker Street, New York. 


Price, 16 cents Aunnal Subscription, $1.15, 
THE ENGLISH 
ILLUSTRATED 
MAGAZINE. 


Wo. 16.......... Se = 


1. PRINCE EDWARD AND PRINCE GEORGE 
OF WALES GOING DOWN A COAL MINE 
IN AUSTRALIA. Frontispiece. 

2. H. M. 8. BACCHANTE AT THE ANTI- 
PODES. Prince Edward and Prince George 


of Wales. Illustrated. 

3. PRIMROSES AND COWSLIPS. Grant 
Allen. With Illustrations. 

4. THE ART OF CASTING IN BRONZE. 
George Simonds. With Illustrations. 

5. A SHIP OF °49 (to be continued). Bret 


Harte. Illustrated. 

6. PILGRIMAGES. W. Minto. 

7. A FAMILY AFFAIR. Hugh Conway. 
INITIALS AND ORNAMENTAL HEAD- 
PIECES. 


A BOOK FOR MOTHERS. 
THE CARE OF INFANTS. 


A Manual for Inexperienced Mothers. By Sophia 
Jex Blake, M.D. 18mo, 40 cents. 
Every mother and nurse will be the wiser for 
reading.— New York Commercial Advertiser. 
Every chapter contains valuable information 
for Mothers, and the warnings given, if heeded, 
will save parents many hours of wakefulness and 
anxiety.— Chicago Evening Journal. 
Every mother and nurse will appreciate this 
inexpensive little manual, which cares tenderly 
for the infant during its first critical months,—- 
Boston Globe. 
An invaluable manual for mothers and nurses, 
—Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

A very important little book in its line.--New 
York Observer. 

There is no mother or nurse too wise to learn 
something from it, or too ignorant to be helped 
by eet ee eden Times. 


MACMILLAN -& CO., New York, 


12 Fourth Avenue. 


6. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 28d St., New York, 
HAVE NOW READY: 


I. THE RELIGION OF PHILOSOPHY; OR, 
THE UNIFICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. A 
Comparison of the chief Philosophical and Relig- 
icus Systems of the World. Made with a view to 
reducing the categories of thought, or the most 
general terms of existence, to a single principle, 
thereby establishing a true conception of God. By 
RayMOND 8. PERRIN. Octayo, cloth, $4.00, 


IM THE SERIES QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


Il. THE HISTORY OF THE PRESENT 
TARIFF. 1860-1883. By F. W. Tavssia, 
Ph.D., Instructor in Political Economy in Har- 
vard University. Cloth, 75 cents. 


Ll, ASOLUTION OF THE MORMON PROB. 
LEM. By Joun Copmay. Author of * The Mor- 
mon Country,” “ The Round Trip,” “ Free Ships,’’ 
ete, Paper, 26 cents. 





*,.” Putnam's new catalogue sent on application. 





Spurgeon’s New Volumes. 


RETORN, 0 SHULAMITE! 


And other emis preached in 1884, by 
the Rev. C. H. Spurgeon. 12mo. $1.00. 

Many readers who are familiar with Mr. 
Spurgeon’s earlier Sermons will be glad to 
see a volume of his very latest. They will 
find hene the same vigor, simplicity and 
earnestness that delighted them a quarter 
of a century ago. 


HANDS FULL OF HONEY 


And other Sermons preached in 1883, $1.00 


SPURGEON’S OTHER WORKS. 
Sermons, 10 Vols.........0.00e0e000. $10.00 
{Any vol. sold separately at $1.00.) 
Present Truth, (New Sermons) $1.00 
- Feathers for Arrows3................ 1.00 
John Ploughman’s Taltks,...... 1% 

‘6 66 Pictures, 7 
Talks and Pictures. In one vol. 1.00 
Types and Emblems. (Sermons) 1.00 
Morning by Morning............... 1.00 
Evening by Evening................. 1.00 
Lectures to Students................ 1.00 


ROBERT, CARTER & ARTER & BROTHERS, 


Broadway, New York. 
= e@ ha of the — sent b mal, pre- 
y A = postage 


GLOBES. S'dutcicrue W'S: Nits £00. troy, 8. Y 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


AMONGST THE SHANS. By 
ARonIBALD Ross Oonqumoun, F.R.G.8., au- 
thor of “Across Chryse.” With upwards of 
Fifty whole-page illustrations. With intro- 
duction by Terrien de Laconperie on the Cra- 
dle of the Shan Race, and Historical Sketch 


GOOD BOOKS FOR REFERENCE. 


Just Published: 
WEBSTER’S 


CONDENSED DICTIONARY. 


800 Pages. 1,500 Lilustrations. 
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Religions Intelligence. 


RELIGIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS IN 
LONDON. 


Tae Nonconformist has just given some 
statistics of sittings in places of worship in 
London. They are based on the results 
arrived at by the London Congregational 
Union. They are widely noticed in the 
English press, the London 7imea giving an 
extended editorial upon them, and publish- 
ing notes from correspondents regarding 
them; but their general aecuracy is notim- 
peached. 

The estimated population of London is 
4,019,861. The total number of sittings in 
all the church edifices and mission halls is 
1,388,792. Thus there are accommodations 
for 34.55 per cent. of the population. 

The sittings distributed by denominations 
are: Church of England, 677,645; Congre- 
gationalists, 172,547; Methodists, 136,130; 
Baptists, 136,178; Roman Catholics, 51,190; 
Salvation Army, 35,180; Presbyterians, 32,- 
221; miscellaneous, 147,651. It will be 
seen that the sittings in dissenting places 
of worship outnumber those of the Estab- 
lished Church by 2.4 per cent. 

There is much variation in the percentage 
of accommodations in different districts. 
Thus in the ‘‘ City,” where the number of 
residents is far less than it once was, toa 
population of forty-five thousand there are 
seats for fifty-seven thousand, or 128.20 per 
cent. of sittings, while in Poplar there are 
sittings for but 25.68 per cent. of the peo- 
ple. 

It is estimated that, after making allow- 
ance for the very young, the very old, the 
sick, and those who must take care of them, 
58 per cent. of the people ought to attend 
church at one time. But there are accom- 
modations for only 84.55 per cent. And of 
these sittings, never more than half are oc- 
cupied at one time. In other words, only 
18 per cent. of the population of London are 
at church at one time, which is forty per 
cent. less than it should be. 

Comparisons are made with the religious 
census prepared under the authority of the 
Registrar General in1851. In that enumer- 
ation it appeared that there were church 
sittings for but 29.28 per cent. of the people. 
This startled religious people, and a new 
era of church building set in. There were 
established the ‘ Bishop of London’s 
Fund,” and the ‘Wesleyan Extension 
Fund,” and other such efforts, and the re- 
sult is that the proportion of church sittings 
to population has been increased by 5.27 
per cent. 

A hopeful feature of the case is that the 
greater part of this increase has been pro- 
vided to meet the needs of the poor. It 
is noteworthy that there is accommodation 
in mission halls for 258,894 persons, the 
chief part of which has been provided in 
the last few years. 

In 1851 the proportion between the 
accommodations of the Established Church 
and those of the Dissenters was 59.25 to 
40.75. Now it is 48.8 to 561.2. In other 
words, while the sittings in the Established 
Church have increased by 65.34 per cent., 
the accommodations in the other Churches 
have increased by 152.3 per cent. 

Of the leading denominations, the largest 
growth since 1851 has been among the 
Baptists. The sittings of the Congrega- 
tionalists have increased from 106,086 to 
172,547; those of the Wesleyans, from 44,- 
162 to 96,410; those of the Baptists from 54,- 
284 to 186,178. While the sittings of the Es- 
tablished Church and of the Congregational- 
ists have increased about 65 per cent. and 
those of the Wesleyans about 100 per cent., 
the accommodations of the Baptists have 
increased about 150 per cent. 

As to actual attendance at church, there 
are no definite statistics. Many, who are 
well qualified to form an opinion, believe 
that the proportion of church-goers to 
population, is smaller now than it was in 
1851. As the London Times says in its 
article referred to, ‘‘the future is with the 
religious body which can find the best 
answer” to the question how the people 
can be drawn in to occupy the seats now 
offered and the additional accommodations 
which would be provided if there was a 
call for them. 


In the State of New York there are about 
one hundred Young Men’s Christian Associa- 








tions. Their annual State Convention was held 
in Syracuse Feb. 19th—22d. Over four hundred 
delegates were in attendance. The report of the 
State Committee showed a very good condition 
of associational work, and mention was made of 
the success of the labors of the State Secretary, 
Mr. George A. Hall. Among the matters of 
special interest was the discussion on Christian 
work among boys. A boys’ meeting was held 
in the Central Baptist Church, between four and 
five hundred lads being present. The work 
among railroad men was fully discussed, and an 
able address was delivered by Theodore Voor- 
hees, superintendent of the Delaware & Hudson 
Canal Co, Railroad. Special college meetings were 
held. Parlor conferences on different topics 
were called at the residences of different citizens 
and were attended with great interest. During 
the convention addresses were delivered by the 
Rev. W. 8. Rainsford, of St. George’s Episcopal 
Church in New York, the Rev. Dr. Duryea, of 
Boston ; Cleveland H. Dodge, of New York; 
Chancelor Sims, of Syracuse ; B.C. Witmore, of 
New York, and others. The convention was 
preceded by a Secretaries’ Conference at Rome. 


...- [tis held by some that the Rev. Brooke Lam- 
bert, the vicar of Greenwich, by preaching in the 
pulpit of a Baptist Chapel on the opening day of 
the West London Mission, has laid himself liable 
toa prosecution. In} is opening remarks he him- 
self recognized the fact. There was a similar 
case in 1875. Dr. Parker invited Canon Free- 
mantle to preach at the City Temple. The Bish- 
op of London (Dr. Jackson) having, in conse- 
quence of the outcry that was made, inhibited 
the engagement tu preach in a Nonconformist 
place of worship as contrary to ecclesiastical 
law, and threatened legal proceedings, the rev- 
erend canon submitted to his superior. Subse- 
quently the case was, by mutual consent, sub- 
mitted to eminent counsel —Mr. Fitzjames 
Stephen and Mr. Benjamin Shaw—who substan- 
tially agreed in their opinions that Canon Free- 
mantie would, if he had persisted, have been 
guilty of an infraction of the law. It is not 
probable, however, that any action will be taken 
in the present case, 


....The trustees of Congregation Abawath 
Chesed, Lexington Avenue, and Fifty-Fifth 
Street, have just received from Chief Rabbi Alex- 
ander Hohut, cf Hungary, his acceptance of the 
call from them to the pulpit of the late Rabbi 
Huebsch. He is minister of one of the largest 
Reformed congregations in Hungary, and has 
just been nominated as a member of the Ober- 
haus, which is equal to our Senate, This nom- 
ination he has declined, to accept the present 
call. 


....The Freedmen’s Aid Society of the Meth- 
odist Church has aided in the establishment and 
support, among the colored people, of seven 
chartered schools, besides a medical c».lege at 
Nashville, a Biblical Institute at Baltimore, and 
twenty-three schools not chartered. Aid has 
also been extended to schools for the whites, 
The total disbursements of the society, last year, 
amounted to $147,652.79. 


....The Zunz prize of $200, offered through 
the Association of Jewish ministers, will be 
awarded August 20th, 1886, for the best essay on 
“The Rise, Progress and Decline of Sadducee- 
ism,” The essays are to be sent tu the Rev. 
Samuel Adler, No. 604 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, and the judges will be Rabbis Gottheil, 
De Sola Mendes, Kohler, Jastrow, and Lasker. 


...-An article in the Sion, of Athens, edited 
by the Archbishop of Zant, shows that suspicion 
is aroused by the recent interchange of courte- 
sies between the newly elected patriarch of Con- 
stantinople and the representative of the Vat- 
ican, 


....The Baptist Home in Brooklyn has a fine 
building on the corner of Throop and Greene 
Avenues, The ninth annual report, which is 
just issued, gives tbe number of inmates as 
thirty-five. 


....The statement is made that the average 
salary of Congregational ministers in Connecti- 
cut, the stronghold of the denomination, is 
$1,300, the highest being $6,000; and the lowest 
$400. 


...-The fourth centenary of the birth of 
Bugenbagen, the associate of Luther, will be 
celebrated on the twenty-fifth of next June. A 
statue of him is to be erected at Wittenberg. 


...sin Chicago there is one evangelical 
church to 4,117 souls. There are 36 Roman 
Catholic, and 10 other churches not counted as 
evangelical, with 14 Jewish synagogues, 


....The Pope reached the age of seventy-five on 
the second of this month. The semi-centenary 
of his ordination to the priesthood occurs not 
this year, as has been stated, but in 1887. 


....Of the French :Senators elected on the 
25th of January, ten are Protestants, which is 
three times as many, in proportion to the popula- 
tion, as the Catholics have. 


....»The American Province of the Moravian 
Church reports 10,181 communicants, There 
was 4 small increase in 1884, 





° ° 
Missions. 

THe Methodist Episcopal Church now has 
three-conferences in India, the North India, the 
South India, and the Central India Conference. 
The Central Conference was formed immediately 
after the adjournment of the North India Con- 
ference which has just been held by Bishop 
Hurst. Ten members of the South India Con- 
ference were present, among them four pre- 
siding elders. The new enterprise was launched 
under the most favorable auspices. The chief 
interest of the meeting centered in the publish- 
ing department. The /ndian Witness was as- 
sumed as a Central Conference paper, and it was 
agreed to establish a branch publishing house at 
Calcutta. The North India Conference resolved 
to conduct its proceedings hereafter in the Hind™ 
stan language, instead of English, The charac- 
ter of the Conference has changed sc great- 
ly as to make this desirable. In 1864 there were 
eighteen American and European members, and 
four native preachers were admitted ontrial. At 
the recent session in Bareilly twenty-one Ameri- 
can and twenty-five native members were pres- 
ent; the foreigners were in a minority, and all 
parties were well aware that the minority must 
grow relatively smaller with each succeeding 
year. ‘* Fifteen years ago,” writes Dr. Thoburn, 
**it was not uncommon to hear predictions of 
troublous times, if ever the native ele- 
ment should gain the numerical asvendency 
in the Conference; but now that the 
contingency has become an accomplished fact, 
no evil result is apparent, of any kind. On the 
other hand, all seemed to rejoive in the result, 
and instead of anticipating trouble in the future, 
native members of Conference are cordially ad- 
mitted on terms of perfect equality with their 
American brethren, and no misgiving is felt. 
These American brethren practically place their 
characters in the hands of their native brethren. 
Each missionary is amenable to the Annual Con- 
ference for his moral and ecclesiastical standing, 
and, if put on trial, can be expelled by a majority 
vote. . . . Another marked and more unexpected 
change in the personnel of the Conference is seen 
in the presence of seventeen women missiona- 
ries. These, added to fourteen wives of mission- 
aries who were present, gave the ladies a large 
numerical preponderance ; and, although these 
good sisters are not reckoned as members of 
Conference, yet they hold an annual meeting of 
their own, and transact a large amount of im- 
portant business pertaining to their work. .. . 
Steadily, and somewhat rapidly, the native 
Christians are increasing in number, and every 
year the momentum of the gathering mass is in- 
creasing. The whole number of baptized com- 
municants under the care of the Conference is 
4,573, a number which indicates a Christian 
population of, perhaps, ten thousand or more, 
The whole number of pupils in the schools of 
various grades is 12,119. In the Sunday-schools 
the extraordinary number of 18,069 was re- 
ported ; of whom 4,364 were Christians, and 13,- 
705 non-Christians. Number of adult baptisms 
for 1884, was 347. The amount contributed by 
the native Christians during the year was 1,882 
rupees. Six Hindustan preachers were admitted 
on trial.” 

....Of an anniversary of the Che Kiang Bap- 
tist Mission (Ning Pe), China, Dr. 8. P. Barchet 
writes to his home society thus : 

“To the most casual observer it must have been 
evident that our native Christians are not standing 
sti!l, The subject most prominently brought for- 
ward by them was ‘self-support’; and the way in 
which they discussed it showed how deeply in earn- 
est they are that the native Christians should soon 
become self-supporting and independent, All the 
foreign members of the East China Baptist Mission 
were present, and native delegates from most of the 
Baptist Churches, Hitherto, the native delegates 
were taxed in order to defray the expenses of the 
association, and to insure their prescnce. This year 
(according to Mr. Jenkins’s proposal) they tried the 
voluntary system, or allowing each Church to meet 
the expenses incurred by the delegates; and, the 
plan having worked so well, the natives proposed 
themselves to try it for another year. A good 
spirit pervaded ail the meetings; there was no jar 
of any kind.” . 

Two native ministers were ordained. 

....The first ministerial conference of the 
Baptist Mission for Burmese preachers at 
Thongzai, was held last Fall. Forty-nine min- 
isters answered to their names. All who had 
been appointed to write on special subjects 
brought their papers, and all but one of the 
members read something. Some of the papers 
showed very good ability, and the rule which 
compelled all to write made each one free to dis- 
cuss the subjects; and our sessions were all 
marked with life and great earnestness, and 
some display of talent, which seems wonderful, 
as it was their first effort of anything of the 
kind. Mrs. Ingalls, writing to the Baplist Mis- 
sionary Magazine, gives specimens of the sub- 
jects: ‘‘ Benevolence,” ‘‘ The Preacher’s Subjec- 
tion to the Holy Spirit,” ‘‘ Prayer,” “ Angels and 
the Redeemed,” ‘‘The Comforter,” etc. Ques- 
tions: “What is meant by the Kingdom of 
Heaven?” “Who besides man was called 
blessed?” “Why did the angels sit in the 
tomb?” 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MARCH 22D. 
PAUL VINDICATED.—Acts xxv1, 19—32. 





Tus lesson gives the conclusion of Paul’s 
speech before Agrippa, at least so far as he was 
permitted to couclude it. There are not many 
addresses in all literature in which so much is 
expressed in so few words. The scene and the 
speech are worthy of minute study. 

The ‘* heavenly vision” may be understood to 
comprise not merely the occurrence before the 
Damascus gate, but also the revelation made to 
Ananias (ix, 15), that Saul was a ‘‘ chosen ves- 
sel,” to bear to distant places the knowledge of 
Christ. To this vision he was “ not disobedi- 
ent.” One condition of the continuance of 
divine monitions is that we shall obey them. 
Many a man would have more heavealy visions, 
not miraculous perhaps, but ‘true suggestions 
from God’s Spirit, if he would only obey them 
as they come to him, 

Notice the steps in Paul’s ministry. He spoke 
first to them of Damascus, in which city he was ; 
then at Jerusalem, whither, after a little time, he 
returned ; then through the country of Judea, in 
which Jerusalem was situated, and then to the 
Gentiles, the men of distant lands. (Compare 
i, 6.) Charity begins at home. His love is 
merely sentimental, only a dream of beneficence, 
who does not begin to do good to those who are 
immediately around him. If one’s religion is 
genuine, the members of his own family will be 
blessed by it, made happier by his greater amia- 
bility and kindness, But true charity never 
stops at home. The same divine prompting 
which makes one kinder to those at home will 
make him anxious to serve those who are in the 
next house, the next street, the next town, the 
next nation, and so on to the uttermost parts of 
the earth. If aman‘s religion is not a mission- 
ary religion, it is not a genuine religion. 

Paul’s message contained three points. 1, The 
duty of repentance ; 2, the ground of repent- 
ance—viz., duty to God; 3, the evidence of re- 
pentance—viz., doing works to correspond 
therewith. 

It was “ for this cause,” a good course of ac- 
tion, that Paul’s enemies sought to kill him. 
They show how far they were from God by their 
opposing the apostle’s divine work. It was not 
he alone who was on trial; they were also; for, 
unless it could be shown that Paul was wrong in 
his preaching, they must be declared guilty 
in opposing him. 

The apostle can declare that what he preaches 
is only what the Jewish prophets have taught. 
In opposing him the priests and others were not 
defending their aucient religion, but in reality 
were fighting against it. Many a man who pre- 
tends to be champion of a certain truth is really 
an enemy io it ; for, while holding it in letter, he 
rejects its spirit. 

Paul’s words about a Messiah and a resur- 
rection and a Gospel to the nations seem to 
Festus to be mere folly. He thinks Paul’s 
brain must be turned by his constant study 
over his books. Had the apostle been a hanger- 
on at the Emperor’s court, seeking the com- 
mand of some province, had he been a mer- 
chant striving to obtain wealth, the *‘ practical ”’ 
Festus would have thought him using his time 
ina rational maffmer. But it was the worldly 
minded Roman who was irrational. He could 
not discern true wisdom or see that the aims 
with which Paul lived were infinitely more 
reasonable than those of the devotees of ** the 
world.” 

The apustle’s appeal to Agrippa in regard to 
the facts concerning Jesus, and his remark that 
this had not been done in a corner, is anu inci- 
dental testimony to the historical truth of the 
Gospel narrative. Pau! felt that he was dealing 
not with dreams but with solid facts, 

Agrippa’s remark must be regarded as a sneer. 
“Why,” he says, ‘a little more and you will 
make me one of your Christians!” There is a 
sadness in Paul’s answer, that he would that all 
who heard him became worshipers of his Master ; 
for it is painful to see men shutting their eyes 
to the truths that concern their highest and 
eternal welfare. 

They arose and withdrew. Another sermon 
had been lost ; so some might have thought ; for, 
to the earnest exhortations of the apostle, not 
one, 80 far as we can see, had given a single re- 
sponsive thought. ut the echoes ot that noble 
appeal have come ringing down the centuries. 
Agrippa and Festus have stood before the ages 
as giving examples of what men ought not to do, 
and, doubtless, through their story, thousands 
have been led to the Saviour. Poor Roman 
governor, with all your power! Poor king, with 
all your grandeur! Happy apostle, suffering 
with Christ, to reign with him! 


Attention may be called to the fact that they 
all were candid enough to acknowledge freely 
that Paul had done nothing worthy of death, or 
even of imprisonment. But this shows in the 
strongest light the wrong which had been done 
in keeping him in prison. So when unconverted 
men to-day are candid enougli.to admit that 
Paul’s character is one of the grandest in his- 
tory, they pronounce their own condemnation 
for not imitating his example in serving Christ. 
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Aews of the Werk. 


WASHINGTON. 


Tuernumber of strangers in Washington 
on the 4th inst. was estimated at 150,000. Pres- 
ident Cleveland faced some 50,000 people when 
he made his inaugural address. The following 
are extracts from it: 

“In the discharge of my official duty IT shall en- 
deavor to be guided by a just and unstrained con- 
struction of the Constitution, a careful observance 
of the distinction between the powers granted to 
the Federal Government and those reserved to the 
states or to the people, and by a cautious apprecia- 
tion of those functions which by the Constitution and 
laws have been especially assigned to the executive 
branch of the Government. 

“But he who takes the oath to-day to preserve, pro- 
tect, and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, only assumes the solemn obligation which 
every patriotic citizen, on the farm, in the work- 
shop, in the busy marts of trade, and every where, 
should share with him. The Constitution which 
prescribes his oath, my countrymen, is yours; the 
Government you have chosen him to administer for 
a time is yours; the suffrage which executes the 
will of freemen is yours; the laws and the entire 
scheme of our civil rule from the town meeting to 
the State Capitals and the National Capital, are 
yours, Yourevery voter, as surely as your Chief 
Magistrate, under the same high sanction, though 
ina different sphere, exercises a public trust. Nor 
is this all. Every citizen owes to the country a vig- 
ilant watch and close scrutiny of its public servants 
and a fair and reasonable estimate of their fidelity 
and usefulness. Thus is the people’s will impressed 
upon the whole framework of our civil polity—Mu- 
nicipal, State and Federal]—and this is the price of 
our liberty, and the inspiration of our faith in the 
Republic. 

« The genius of our institutions, the needs of our 
people in their home life, and the attention which is 
demanded for the settlement and development of 
the resources of our vast territory, dictate the scru- 
pulous avoidance of any departure from that foreign 
policy commended by the history, the traditions and 
tae prosperity of our Republic. It is the policy of 
independence favored by our position, and defended 
by our knewn love of justice and by our power. 
Itis the policy of peace suitable to our interests. 
It is the policy of neutrality, rejecting any share in 
foreign brous and ambitions upon other continents, 
and repelling their intrusion here. It is the policy 
of Monroe and of Washington and of Jefferson— 
‘Peace, commerce and honest ‘friendship with all 
nations; entangling ajliances with none.’ 

‘In the administration of a government pledged 
to do equal and exact justice to all men, there should 
be no pretext for anxiety touching the protection 
of the freedmen in their rights, or their security in 
the enjoyment of their privileges under the Consti- 
tution and its Amendments. All discussion as to 
their fitness for the place accorded to them as Amer- 
ican citizens is idle and unprofitable, except as it 
suggests the necessity for their improvement, The 
fact that they are citizens entities them to all the 
rights due to that relation, and charges them with 
all its duties, obligations and respousibiilties. 

** Our citizens have the right to protection from 
the incompetency of public employés who hold their 
places solely as the reward of partisan service, and 
from the corrupting influence of those who promise, 
and the vicious methods of those who expect such 
rewards ; and those who worthily seek public em- 
ployment have the right to insist that merit and 
competency shall be recognized instead of party 
subserviency, or the surrender of honest politica! 
belief. 

‘It is the duty of those serving the people in pub- 
lic places to closely limit public expenditures to 
the active needs of the Government economically 
administered, because this bounds the rnght of the 
Government to exact tribute from the earnings of 
labor or the property of the citizen, and because 
public extravagance begets extravagance among 
the people. We should never be ashamed of the 
simplicity and prudentia] economies which are best 
suited to the operation of a republican form of gov- 
ernment and most compatible with the mission of 
the American people. Those who are selected, for a 
limited time, to manage public affairs are stil! of the 

people and may do much by their example to en- 

courage, consistently with the dignity of their offi- 
cial functions, that plain way of life which among 
their fellow citizens aids integrity and promotes 
thrift and prosperity. 

“Care for the property of the nation, and for the 
needs of future settlers, requires that the public 
domain should be prosecte1 from purloining schemes 
and unlawful oc cupation. 

“The conscience of the people demands that the 

Indians within our boundaries shall be fairly and 

honestly treated as wards of the Government, and 

their education and civilization promoted with a 

view to their ultimate citizenship, and that polyg- 

amy in the territories, destructive of the family re- 
lation and offe nsive to the moral sense of the civi- 
lized world, shall be repressed. The laws should 
be rigidly enforced which prohibit the immigration 
of a servile class to compete with American labor 
with no intention of acquiring citizenship, and bring- 
ing with them and retaining habits and customs 
repugnant to our civilization.” 

--+.The following cabinet was confirmed by 
the Senate on the 5th; Senator Riddleberger, 
who had objected to"Mr. Bayard on the day be- 
fore, being absent: Secretary of State, 

Thomas F. Bayard, of Delaware; Secre- 

tary of the Treasury, Danie) Manning, of New 

York ; Secretary of War, William ©. Endicott, 
of Massachusetts ; Secretary of the Navy, Wil- 
liam C. Whitney, of New York ; Secretary of the 
Interior, L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi; Post- 

master-General, William F, Vilas, of Wisconsin ; 


.. The State Department has transmitted to 
the Postmaster-General a proposition from the 
British Government looking to the negotiation 
of a treaty by the Governments of the United 
States and Great Britain, providing for the es- 
tablishment of a parcels post system. To insure 
the collection of duties upon dutiable goods the 
system would require the co-operation of the 
Treasury and Post-office departments, 


.-The Senate Committee on Commerce 
amended the River and Harbor Bill by substi- 
tuting the words “ten million” for ‘‘five mil- 
lion” wherever the latter occur, but leaving the 
appropriation ina lump sum as the bill came 
from the House, . 


..A general court-martial has been ordered 
to convene in Washington un the 11th inst., for 
the trial of Brigadier-General W. b. Hazen, 
Chief Signal Officer of the Army. 


...-On the motion of Mr. Randall, the Grant 
Retirement Bill was passed, by a vote of 198 to 
78, in the House on the 4th. 


.-An account of the Inaugural ceremonies 
18 given elsewhere, in our Washington letter. 


DOMESTIC, 


..The farmers of Manitoba passed a resclu- 
tion condemning Premier Norquay as guilty of a 
shameful sacrifice of Manitoba’s rights, and call- 
ing upon him and his government to have a re- 
districting of seats and an appeal to the country. 
It declares that Norquay has forfeited all right 
to the support of the people of the province. The 
feeling agajnst Norquay and the Government is 
very strong,and an uprising is feared. Annexation 
to the United States is advocated by many, in- 
stead of secession. It is reported that Manitoba 
will not long be a part of Canada. 


.-The Bankers and Merchants’ Telegraph 
Company baving failed to pay the principal and 
interest on their bonds given to the American 
Rapid Telegraph Company, and due on the Ist 
inst., the latter company ¢xtended the time 
to the 10th inst. It is not thought probable that 
the Bankers and Merchants’ Company will be 
able to raise the money. The sale of the Ameri- 
can Rapid plant and franchises to the Postal 
Telegraph Company has been made contingent 
upon the failure of the Bankers and Merchants’ 
Company to meet its obligations. 


..Fully two thousand people are making 
their homes on the newly opened Winnebago 
Indian reservation in Dakota. No action having 
been taken by the Government to open the Crow 
Creek reservation for settlement, all persons 
now on ‘the land are trespassers, and have been 
warned to withdraw and remove their property. 
All property found on the reservation after 
March 4th will be confiscated by the Govern- 
ment. No one, except an Indian, can obtain 
legal right to land on the reserve by squatting, 
building, or surveying. 


..Dr. Goersen was hung in Philadelphia for 
the poisoning of his wife five years ago. He 
signed a will, leaving all he is possessed of to his 
mother. In his last statement, which was read 
on the scaffold, he reiterated his mnocence of 
the crime for which he was about to suffer. 


..The United States man-of-war, “Galena,” 
has left for Port Livingston, Central America, for 
the purpose of bringing home the destitute 
Americans who have been working on the rail- 
roads in that country After the trip the 
‘*Galena” returns to New Orleans. 


..The official report of pork packing in 
Cincinnati for the Winter season, closed March 
1st, has just been made public. It shows the 
total number of hogs packed to be 385,435, 
against 365,451 the preceding season, an increase 
of nearly 20,000. 


..A large encampment of Oklahoma boomers 
is pitched near Arkansas City, Kan. Rein- 
forcements are constantly arriving. Captain 
Couch and twelve other leading officers of the 
boomers have been arrested, 


....Newcomb and Buchanan’s distilleries, in 
Louisville, Ky., covering thirteen acres, have 
been sold at public auction. They were bought 
in by a syndicate of creditors, mainly in this city, 
for $162,000. 


.. The Ohio College of Dental Surgery, at its 
thirty-ninth annual commencement, gave diplo- 
mas to twenty-six graduates. The gold medal 
of honor was taken by the only woman in the 
class. 


.- The steamer “ Alert,” which was presented 
to this country by England, to aid in the expedi- 
tion for the relief of Lieutenant Greely, bas been 
returned to Her Majesty’s Government. 


..»-The steamer ‘‘ Hanoverian” reached Hali- 
fax on the 4th, with 262 Canadian voyageurs re- 
turning from the Nile. 


.-.-The Supreme Court of San Francisco has 
decided that Chinese children must be admitted 
to the public schools, 


.---Gen. Wallace, the United States Minister 
to Turkey, has sent his resignation to the Gov- 





Attorney-General, A. H. Garland, of Arkansas, 





--About 8,000 men have struck along the 
lines of the Missouri Pacific Railway Company, 
in the Sonthwest. 


....Governor Wilson was 
Wheeling, West Va., on the 4th. 


FOREIGN. 

. According to advices from Massowah the 
garrison at Kassala is reduced to an effective 
force of 600 men. The town is closely besieged, 
and the garrison is short of ammunition. The 
Egyptian troops are discontented. The govern- 
ment at Cairo has abandoned all hope of reliev- 
ing the town. Official advices received by the 
government state that the sortie made by the 
garrison at Kassala, which resulted in the loss 
of 28 officers and 682 men, occurred on the 2d of 
February. A dispatch has been received by the 
government from General Lord Wolseley asking 
for the immediate extension past the cataracts 
of the Nile Railway. The contract to supply 
water along the Siakin-Berber route contains a 
stipulation that the pipes to be used to convey 
the water shall be of English manufacture. 


inaugurated in 


..M. de Giers, the Russian Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, denies that the Russian occupation 
of Akrobat, Zulfikar Pass, and Sariyuz was de- 
signed to forestall the decisions of the joint 
commission on the Russo-Afghan frontier. He 
says that the advance of the Russians from Pul- 
i-Khatum was only ordered after the Afghans, in 
July last, during the negotiations for the organi- 
zation of the commission, had occupied Penjdeb, 
and, in January, had occupied Sariyuz, whence 
the Afghans withdrew on the advance of the 
Russians. M. de Giers does not maintain the 
right of Russia to hold the disputed outposts ; 
but he refuses to withdraw the Russian troops 
until the commission presents its report on the 
frontier question, The tone of the dispatches is 
throughout strongly pacific. 


. General Negrier has captured the frontier 
town of Cuaai, General Briére De l'Isle tele- 
graphs to the French Government us follows: 
“On February 28th, the French troops started 
for Thuyenquan, The Chinese bar the road, and 
will slightly delay us. The French garrison at 
Thuyenquan repulsed a furious night attack 
made by the Chinese, inflicting a heavy loss upon 
the enemy, and now calmly await our arrival. 
General Negrier attacked and dispersed the 
Chinese in the vicinity of Dangson and captured 
several Krupp guns and mitrailleuses.” The 
Chinese are threatening all foreigners in Ning 
Po in consequence of Admiral Courbet's action 
in blockading Ning Po River and bombarding 
the city of Ching-Hai at its mouth. 


.-The French Chamber of Deputies con- 
cluded the debate upon the tariff on cerbals 
and fixed a duty of if. and 99c. upon barley 
and of 5f. and 50c. upon barley from European 
entrepots. The proposed duty on maize was 
rejected. The cereal which the Chamber of 
Deputies refused to exempt from the surtax was 
stiff wheat, and not dried corn as reported in 
Saturday night’s dispatch. 


.-The repairs of the damages to the House 
of Commons and Westminster Hall caused by the 
recent dynamite explosions cost $43,000. The 
extra police detailed on special ‘* dynamite” duty 
during the past year have cost the sum of 
$190,000, which is $130,000 more than was paid 
on the same account during the preceding year. 


. Orders have been sent to Sir Peter Lums- 
den, the British Special Commissioner on the 
Afghan frontier question, to direct the Afghans 
to evacuate Penjdeh on the withdrawal of the 
Russian forces from Akrobat. Baron de Staal, 
the Russian Ambassador, has promised that the 
Russian troops shall retire. 


.-.-Count Tolstoi, Russian Minister of the 
Interior, has been granted four months’ leave of 
absence from official duty on account of ill- 
health, and the Czar has placed the Imperial Pal- 
ace in Livadia at the Minister’s disposal. 


.-The New South Wales contingent for the 
Sidan campaign, comprising 800 men, started 
for Egypt on the 3d. The departure was made 
the occasion of a public holiday. The patriotic 
fund now amounts to £45,000. 


..--The garrison of Kassala has had another 
battle with the Haddendowas, and been com- 
pletely defeated. The Emir writes that unless 
speedily relieved the garrison will succumb to 
famine. 


....A dispatch from Teheran states that the 
insurgent native chiefs of India have already 
raised the fiery cross and proclaimed in favor of 
Russia. 


...-The total of the enrolled volunteers in 
Great Britain at the present time is announced 
as 215,000 men, the greatest number yet at- 
tained. 


-+-.The Gordon national memorial fund has 
already reached $10,000. Messrs. Rothschild and 
Baring each contributed $2,500 to the fund, 


.-»-On March 3d a terrific explosion occurred 
in the Usworth colliery at Sunderland, England. 
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THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Tar Democratic Party, after having been 
out of power in the executive branch of 
the Government for the last twenty-four 
years, was last week replaced in power 
by the inauguration of President Cleve- 
land. He was elected as a Democratic 
candidate, and, as such, has assumed the 
powers and duties of this great office. The 
office is his by the voice of the people, and 
the duties thereof devoive upon him during 
the term for which he was elected. Re- 
serving to ourselves the right of criticism, 
if in our judgment called for, and saying 
that our convictions und sympathies are 
with the Republican and not with the Demo- 
cratic Party, we expect to treat Mr. Cleve- 
land as President of the United States, and 
give him our hearty support in all measures 
that seem to us calculated to serve the pub- 
lic good. This we said immediately after 
the fact of his election was ascertained; 
and this tribute every President is entitled 
to receive, no matter by what party he was 
elected. Partisanship should be subordi- 
nate to patriotism, especially after the peo- 
ple have expressed their sovereign pleasure 
in the choice of public officers. 

Judging of President Cleveland by his 
three utterances since his election—name- 
ly his inaugural speech of last week, his 
recent letter on the silver question, and 
his letter on Civil Service Reform—we are 
impressed alike with his ability and force 
of character, and also the fact that he en- 
ters upon the duties of his office with an 
honest and earnest purpose to promote the 
general interests of all the people, rather 
than the special interests of mere political 














partisanship. The inaugural speech was 
not expected to be, and naturally could not 
be, a detailed statement of policies and 
measures to be pursued for the next four 
years; but it gives, in compact and forcible 
language, an outline of the general princi- 
ples and ideas in which the new President 
believes, and by which he proposes to be 
governed during his incumbency of the 
office. There is, witha single exception, 
not a word in this speech that would not 
have graced the lips of a Republican Presi- 
dent. The speech is, with this exception, 
sound and sensible, whether uttered by a 
Democrat or a Republican; and if Presi- 
dent Cleveland shall conduct his adminis- 
tration according to the principles enunci- 
ated, and thus prove his faith by his works, 
he will win for himself the confidence 
and respect of the people. Extreme parti- 
sans may find fault, but the great mass of 
the people will approve his course. 

The exception which we take to his 
speech relates to what he says about the 
anti-Chinese law. He expresses the opin- 
jon that it “*should be rigidly enforced,” 
and speaks of Chinamen as ‘a servile 
class,” coming to this country ‘‘ to com- 
pete with American labor, with no inten- 
tion of acquiring citizenship, and bringing 
with them and retaining habits and cus- 
toms repugnant to our civilization.” This 
mars an otherwise excellent speech, since 
it implies an approval and commendation 
of that which is really a disgrace to this 
country. It is, however, no worse than the 
anti-Chinese plank in the platforms of the 
Democratic and Republican Parties. We 
abominate the anti-Chinese law as a piece 
of barbarism and legislative stupidity, in- 
spired by political and partisan motives, 
without any necessity in facts for its exist- 
ence. The time will come, and that, too, 
at no remote period, when the American 
people will be thoroughly ashamed of it. 
The President, if he could not openly con- 
demn it, would have shown his forecast by 
passing it in silence. 

The cabinet selected by President Cleve- 
land, taken as a whole, is beyond all ques- 
tion respectable in the ability and character 
of its members. Three of them—Messrs. 
Bayard, Lamar and Garland—were taken 
from the Senate and from the Southern sec- 
tion of the country. The Derocratic Party 
had no abler senators than these three gen- 
tlemen, and no fitter men for cabinet posi- 
tions; and the fact that they are Southern 
men is no just ground of objection to them. 
Their eminent ability is admitted on all 
bands; and we shall assume, until the re- 
verse is shown by facts, that they will ad- 
minister their several departments in ac- 
cordance with the principles stated by the 
President in his inaugural specch. We do 
not propose to greet them in the outset with 
carping cavils. We prefer to wait and 
judge them by their acts. 

The other members of the cabinet, 
namely, Messrs. Manning, Endicott, Whit- 
ney and Vilas, are Northern men, two of 
them from this state, one from Massachu- 
setts, and the fourth from Wisconsin. It 
was very appropriate that the Secretary of 
the Treasury should come from this state; 
but we think that the President could have 
done better than he has done in the selec- 
tion of Daniel Manning, who was largely 
instrumental in securing his nomination, 
and whose reputation is mainly that of a 
shrewd and sharp party manager. Mr. 
Whitney is a young lawyer of this city, of 
superior abilities; and we know of no 
reason why he will not make a very good 
Secretary of the Navy. Judge Endicott, 
of Massachusetts, and Colonel Vilas, of 
Wisconsin, the one selected as Secretary of 
War, and the other as Postmaster-General, 
though not widely known, are gentlemen 
of good standing in their respective states. 

Our judgment, on the whole, is that 
President Cleveland’s cabinet presents a 
very fair average in the way of ability and 
public character. It was his prerogative to 
select hisown cabinet. He is responsible 
for the selection, and will be held responsi- 
ble to the people for the manner in which 
the several members thereof administer 
their respective offices. He was wise in 
making the selection exclusively from the 
Democratic Party, although not wholly in- 
debted to that party for his election, and, 
as we think, equally wise in giving the 
South a fair representation in his cabinet. 





The Executive Government of the coun- 
try is now in Democratic hands, having 
passed thereto in the peaceful and orderly 
way, and there it wil! remain for the next 


four years. It is for President Cleveland 
and his cabinet to conduct the affairs of 
the Government; and if they shall do so 
wisely and well, so as to meet the just 
demands of public sentiment, we shall 
certainly rejoice. If, on the other hand, 
they shall fail to do so, then the people 
have the remedy in their own hands, and 
will apply it at the next Presidential elec- 
tion. No President and no party in this 
country can be strong enough to set public 
sentiment at defiance, without going out of 
power. The new administration begins 
with fair promises; and whether these 
promises are to be kept or violated is for 
the future to determine. 
SIA 


THE CONDITIONS OF POWER. 


Wirth reference to power from on high, 
in which we are to do our work for God, it 
may be well to call attention to some of 
the conditions upon which this heavenly 
help is granted—conditions, not on ac- 
count of which the power is given, but 
conditions which are essential to its recep- 
tion, as consent is essential to the posses- 
sion of a gift, or faith is essential to just- 
ification. The very first condition, then, 
is that we believe this power is for us. If 
we have fallen into the habit of as- 
suming that Pentecostal power was only 
for the first disciples, or for a highly fa- 
vored disciple here and there among a!) the 
servants of God, we have made a mistake 
which will be fatal to our own endowment. 
The promise of power, like other prom- 
ises made to the first disciples, is a promise 
for all time, and made through them to the 
disciples in all ages. Of course, if we do not 
believe it is for us, we will go on our way do- 
ing our work with spent strength or with- 
out power atall; but if, after carefully study- 
ing the Word of God, we see that this prom- 
ise is to us even as to them, then will we, 
with this promise in our hearts, seek the 
Lord and wait on him for it. It is hardly 
necessary to say that if we believe that 
this power is not for us, or that we already 
have, in the possession of the Comforter, all 
the spiritual power we will ever have, we 
will not seek for more or larger measures 
of help from on high. It is not our pur- 
pose to point out the promises or the teach- 
ing of the Scriptures on this point, but 
only to suggest the thought to our readers, 
and leave them to determine for themselves 
whether or not there is such a promise for 
them. If they so decide, then we empha- 
size the point that the reception of power 
will depend upon whether or not they plead 
this promise in faith, and set themselves to 
the business of waiting on God for it. 

A second condition is the emptying of 
ourselves of al! self-sufficiency. Paul de- 
clared that he had no sufficiency of himself; 
no, not even so much as to enable him to 
think as he ought to think. We doubt very 
much whether it is the common habit of 
God’s servants to carry themselves in such 
an utter self-emptied state before tbe Lord. 
It is not an uncommon thing to hear this 
man or that man spoken of as a great 
thinker, or an original thinker; but the real 
question is whether his thoughts are of 
God. This may mean whether, in the first 
place, his thoughts have been inspired by 
communion with God’s Word, or, in the 
second place, whether the thoughts, which, 
by reason of natural gifts, he has been en- 
abled to think, are such as have been 
clothed with power from on high. There 
is a very real point here to be considered. 
Paul said of his preaching at Thessalonica 
that ‘‘ our Gospel came not in word only, 
but also in power, and in the Holy, Ghost, 
and in much assurance.” This indicates 
that his preaching was something more 
than the mere setting forth of the truth, 
however ably that master preacher 
might have done it. It means that it 
was accompanied with the Holy Ghost 
sent down from Heaven, not only 
giving energy to the words spoken, but 
also opening the minds and hearts of his 
hearers, so that it was received with much 
assurance on their part. No doubt when 
power rests on the preacher and energizes 
the word preached, it also works mightily in 
the hearts of the hearers of the word. The 
absence of this heavenly supplement on the 
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other hand, leaves the word, however ably 
spoken or admirably ordered, ‘‘in word 
only,” and the hearer without ‘‘ assurance ” 
of its truth. Luther was wont to sy that, 
if he had only ten minutes in whicli to pre- 
pare an address, he would spend seven of 
the ten in waiting on God for power in 
which to speak it. How much more pow- 
erful and effectual the preaching and work 
of the Lord would be if all the servants 
were possessed of the conviction that, with- 
out the Holy Ghost, they could do nothing, 
and would humbly and self emptied wait 
for Him, we leave it for our readers to say. 
To what extent we fall into the habit of de- 
pending on biblical knowledge and the 
natural power which comes from habit and 
training for our work, every one must de- 
cide for himself. Certain it is, that, of all 
the men of God who have been most hon- 
ored of God in his service, we know that 
it is those who have had very humble 
thoughts of themselves and have been 
found habitually closeted with God, both 
for personal communion and for fresh en- 
dowment of power. 

There is yet another point worthy of con- 
sideration. The Holy Spirit not only gives 
energy to the Word of God when it is 
spoken, but he has high office work in puri- 
fying the hearts of those with whom he 
abides and upon whom he rests. When 
power accompanies the preached word, it 
not only begets faith in those who hear, 
but it turns them from idols and purifies 
their hearts. We must suppose that this 
power works as efticiently in those who re- 
ceive it for service as it does in those who 
receive the word energized by his presence 
in the world. If, therefore, we who seek 
this endowment do not use the power so 
received against our own idols and sins, it 
is hardly to be expected that He will use us 
to administer it for the work of conversion 
and holiness in others. We, therefore, con- 
clude that a third condition of power is 
that we use it for our own sanctification as 
well as for the conversion and sanctifica- 
tion of those to whom we preach or for 
whom we labor. We are not mere pipes 
or wires, through whom the heavenly 
power is transmitted to others, but sinners 
who are to be saved and sanctified even as 
others. This may be a thought in the di- 
rection of the exhortations to holiness 
everywhere urged upan the people of God, 
and especially upon those servants who are 
called to preach and teach. It was on this 
principle that Paul declared, while exhort- 
ing the Corinthians to the mortification of 
the flesh: ‘‘I keep my body under and 
keep it in subjection; lest that by any 
means, when I have: preached to others, I 
myself should be a castaway.” We are by 
no means sure that this last point is not the 
most vital of all. At least we believe that 
he who uses the power he seeks, against 
his own sins, will be entrusted with power 
to make his ministry efficient to others. 





WARS AND RUMORS OF WARS. 


Tuck and threatening war clouds over- 
spread the European sky last week, and 
the world trembled at the bare possibility 
of the bursting of a terrible tempest. The 
peace of Europe is the stability of civiliza- 
tion, and that peace cannot be broken with- 
out disaster totherace. Ambitious states- 
men may seek conquest in the East or in 
Africa; but a war with China, bad as it is, 
or on the Nile with the fanatical and 
treacherous Arabs, or even in Europe itself 
against the Turks, has few of the elements 
of horror and ruin which a conflict between 
Great Britain and Russia, or Great Britain 
and Germany would involve. This fact is 
so obvious that it must constitute one of 
the safeguards of peace. The Government 
at Berlin or St. Petersburg would ponder 
long before driving England to the alterna- 
tive of war or humiliation, and England 
would yield much to avoida resort to arms. 
The great states are drawn close together 
by mutual interests, and their safety de- 
pends on the maintenance of an equilib- 
rium. The old spirit which craved the 
glory of military conquest is happily slum- 
bering in the ashes of Frederick the Great 
and Napoleon, and the arts of peace are 
prized far above the art of war. 

The sudden craze for increased colonial 
possessions, and the summary seizure of 
unappropriated territory in Africa and else- 
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and threatened serious complications; but 
there appears to be a desire to settle them 
by diplomacy and not by the sword. The 
most threateging of these complications is 
that between Russia and England concern- 
ing: Afghanistan. Lord Beaconsfield, at 
infinite pains and great cost, constructed 
what he called a ** scientific frontier” for 
India, and held both the Afghan rebels and 
the Russian hordes in check. England 
would not suffer Russia to approach near 
its Northwest boundary, and Russia has 
appeared content until recently; but now 
it threatens to appropriate part of the 
Afghan territory, and England, suddenly 
roused to the danger, is preparing to deal 
very energetically with the question. The 
Czar, however, notwithstanding the un- 
deniably hostile movement of his army, 
has professed peaceable intentions and 
promised not to attack the independence 
of Afghanistan which England is pledged 
to defend. Whatever may be the outcome 
of this episode, it can hardly be doubted 
that Russia would seize the territory if the 
English temper did not make a clash in- 
evitable. On this question England is as 
firm as a rock. If the Russians advance, 
the Indian army will meet them and war 
will ensue; but according to the latest dis- 
patches Russia has agreed to withdraw her 
troops, provided Eugland does likewise. 
The somewhat grouty Iron Statesman of 
Berlin and Earl Granville, who, in the dif- 
ticulty with M. de Giers about the Indian 
frontier and with M. Ferry about the French 
proposal to make rice contraband of war, 
and in the Egyptian complications, has 
had his hands full, have exchanged diplo- 
matic courtesies or discourtesies; but prob- 
ably without serious results. Prince Bis- 
marck, in this rather petty quarrel of his 
own provocation, charged the British For- 
eign Secretary with a breach of confidence 
in publishing a conversation between him- 
self and the British Minister in Berlin, which 
was of a private nature, and he grew very 
indignant over it. But Earl Granville has 
given a response, which is notable for its 
dignity and good spirit, and which reveals 
Bismarck in the réle of a prevaricator, a 
character he has appeared in before. The 
difficulty undoubtedly assumed in the pub- 
lic mind larger proportions, in connectiou 
with the irritation growing out of the Cam- 
eroons and other annexation schemes of 
Germany, than its importance warranted; 
but it added not a little to the gloom which 
seems to have settled on the English pub- 
lic. Bismarck’s son was sent to London 
with pacific assurances from Emperor 
William, and with the offer of Germany’s 
sincere friendship. The German press 
treats the matter as settled, and adds that 
it never was serious enough to justify war. 
We rejoice over the present prospects of 
continued peace. As European govern- 
ments control so large a part of the habita- 
ble territory of the globe, and are spreading 
commerce and civilization so widely, all 
their movements become matters of gen- 
eral concern; and we of the United States, 
isolated though we are from foreign politics, 
have a profound interest in the continued 
peace, stability, and prosperity of the 
European states. 





EX-PRESIDENT ARTHUR. 


Gzxzrat ARTHUR Was nominated as Vice- 

President of the United States, at the sug- 
gestion and through the influence of Mr. 
Conkling, who was a member of the 
Chicago Convention that had just nomi- 
nated General Garfield for Presidert, and 
who was also a Senator of the United States, 
and at the time the recognized leader of the 
Republican Party in this state. The cir- 
cumstances of the moment were peculiar, 
and the mention of his name by Mr. Conk- 
ling was sufficient to secure his nomination 
by the convention without hesitation, with 
no thought of the sad sequel that made 
him President. 

The previous reputation of General Arthur 
was for the most part limited to this state; 
and here he was regarded as an agreeable and 
courteous gentleman, and also as a shrewd 
and skillful manager of partisan politics, 
rather than a statesman or a great lawyer. 
The assassination of President Garfield 
found him engaged as Vice-President in 
af unseemly squabble about the re-election 
of Mr. Conkling to the Senate, which 
placed him jn virtual antagonism to the 





President, and subjected him to no incon- 
siderable popular censure. From the mo- 
ment of the assassination, however, he en- 
tirely changed his course; and, under the 
weight of the thought that he might himself 
become President, his conduct was such as 
became him, and also the delicate circum- 
stances in which he was placed. Not a 
word was said, nor an act done by him, dur- 
ing the long and painful suspense of Presi- 
dent Garfield’s sickness, that was not in ac- 
cordance with the highest propriety. 

General Arthur, at the death of the la- 
mented Garfield, assumed the office and 
entered upon the duties of the Presidency ; 
and, from that moment onward to the very 
last day of his public service, he increasing- 
ly grew in the confidence and esteem of the 
American people. There can he but one 
opinion as to the general wisdom, pru- 
dence and sound discretion with which he 
has managed the affairs of the Government. 
His whole administration has been charac- 
terized by dignity and intelligence, alike in 
the selection of his cabinet and the general 
policy pursued. He is the fourth Vice- 
President who has acceded to the office of 
President, and the only one of the four 
whose record as President can be deemed a 
success. He was a candidate for renomina- 
tion; and, had he been nominated, the 
probability is that he would have been 
elected. 

We heartily congratulate Ex-President 
Arthur upon his excellent official record as 
President; and, now that he has become a 
private citizen, we have no doubt that the 
people will mention his name, and refer to 
his administration, with respect and honor. 
That he has made no mistakes we do not 
claim; but that the Government has by 
him been wisely and well administered is 
the general judgment of the people. We 
wish that the Constitution contained a pro- 
vision making Ex-Presidents ex-officio mem- 
bers of the United States Senate for life, 
Their experience as Presidents would be 
calculated to fit them for a good service in 
that body. 


-— 


PROFANING THE MARRIAGE 
BENEDICTION. 


Ir may be untrue that a certain clergy- 
man advertised, ‘‘ Marriages a specialty; 
strangers particularly invited,” but we fear 
the story was ‘‘founded on fact,” and that 
there might have been added thewords: ‘‘No 
questions asked.” Some ministers are 
altogether too ready to declare vagrant 
couples husband and wife. 

The clergyman does not really marry a 
couple; he simply pronounces them mar- 
ried. As a recognizcd interpreter of God’s 
law he declares that, by virtue of the vows 
which they have made in hispresence, they 
have entered into the divinely ordained re- 
lation of wedlock; that upon the union they 
have formed God’s blessing may be ex- 
pected, and upon it he invokes the divine 
benediction. Now, in order that he may 
properly do this, he must have full reason 
to believe that they have spoken those vows 
understandingly and conscientiously, that 
they are acting intelligently and in the fear 
of God. 

If either of the parties has a marriage 
partner already, if either one is intoxi- 
cated, so as not to know what is being done, 
or is too young to appreciate the import- 
ance of the step which is taken, if the 
couple have met each other but two hours 
before at a circus cr picnic, and, with no 
true knowledge of each other, have posted 
off to the minister’s house to get married, 
their proposed alliance is but a profane car- 
icature of the divine institution. The 
clergyman is untrue to his calling as a 
teacher of religion to declare that such a 
union is the sacred marriage relation which 
God has established; and it is profanity in 
him to ask God to bless such an alliance. 
The minister becomes a sharer in the guilt 
of the parties when he makes himself an 
accessory to their ill-advised and reprehen- 
sible covenant. 

It is not necessary that in each case the 
alliance shall be just such a one as the 
clergyman himself would have suggested. 
Though he may think the parties might 
have done better, he may still concede that 
they are acting conscientiously and with 
some degree of intelligence, and he can 
properly ask God to bless their union. In the 
case of utter strangers, if itdoes not seem 





better to send them back to their own pastor, 
orsome other minister who knows them, it 
may be sufficient if his closest questioning 
develops nothing to give him reason to sus- 
pect that their proposed union is not such 
aone as God has promised to bless. But it 
is the rankest simony when for the sake 
of a pitiful fee a minister formally sanc- 
tions as holy marriage an alliance which he 
knows, or by inquiry might know, will 
result in evil instead of good. We would 
not say that, in all cases, or even in many, 
the minister does give his services simply 
for the sake of the fee. It is oftener 
through thoughtlessness or a shrinking 
from the not very pleasant duty of subject- 
ing the parties to a close cross-examination 
till he has found out all about them. But 
ministers owe the duty to society, to the 
friends of the applicants, and to the appli- 
cants themselves, to refuse to invoke the 
divine blessing on a union which cannot 
be blessed. 


COLONIZING e EWISH EMI- 
GRANTS. 


Ir is suggested that of late years the at- 
tention of prominent Hebrews in the great 
world-capitals has been more and more 
directed to the necessity of promoting ag- 
ricultural colonies. It is generally ac- 
knowledged that the tendency among a large 
proportion of Israelites to become traders 
rather than producers, and to crowd cer- 
tain branches of business, displaying the 
least fondness for industrial work, has nar- 
rowed their energies and been a fruitful 
source of prejudice against them. We may 
explain this tendency by the harsh laws 
which in former years restricted Israelites 
to certain avocations and prohibited them 
from owning land or tilling the soil with 
any feeling of security. That their aver- 
sion to agricultural labor should survive in 
countries where full civil religious liberty 
is assured all men, can only be accounted 
for from the fact that the experiment of ag- 
ricultural colonies has never been tried 
among them, and their education as tillers 
of the soil—their ancestral occupation— 
never begun. 

Although the suject of colonization has 
been discussed among American Hebrews 
for some years past, and committees heve 
been, from time to time, appointed, without 
any result except to render the idea still 
less popular, the arrival of Jewish emi- 
grants from Russia some three years ago 
gave fresh impetus to the project. It was 
deemed the only solution of the problem— 
to organize agricultural colonies. The cir- 
cumstance that many of the refugees 
claimed to be farmers was regarded as fa- 
vorable to their speedy success. Some very 
sanguine minds thought that it was only 
necessary to transport the immigrants from 
Castle Garden to some proposed settle- 
ment, and in a few months they would de- 
velop into sturdy colonists in a new Para- 
dise, the work of their hands. 

The establishment of agricultural colo- 
nies formed one special feature of the 
Hebrew Emigrants’ Aid Societies, which 
were started when the refugees arrived on 
American shores. A great deal of money, 
furnished from abroad as well as at home, 
was sunk in beginning the work, buying 
land, stock, transportation, etc. The 
Catholic colonies in Minnesota were visited 
for hints and suggestions, and with a great 
deal of hope settlements were formed in 
different sections of the country, near New 
Orleans, in Cotapaxi, Oregon, Texas, Da- 
kota, Kansas, Arkansas, and New Jersey; 
in all, giving employment to about a thous- 
and settlers—a very liberal estimate. 

The lot of these colonists has not been 
happy, nor has the history of the colonies 
been entirely satisfactory. In most cases 
they have been dumped upon localities 
poorly adapted for their purpose. They 
have had to endure a constant fight with 
the elements, with a new environment, with 
disease and poverty. Added to these 
disasters, it became apparent that a large 
number of would-be colonists were as much 
farmers as ‘Falstaff’s ragged recruits could 
claim to be veterans. Many were intoler- 
ably lazy and improvident. Others were 
burdened with lurge families and unfit to 
work. Failure followed, colonies were 
abandoned, and the colonists drifted, as 
peddlers, to the large towns. The experi- 
ment proved a costly one, and many thous- 











ands were spent and spent in vain. 








A few practical Hebrews of New York 
early discerned that agricultural colonies 
could be successful only if colonists were 
judiciously selected, and a few families 
settled at first, until they proved self-sup- 
porting. The success of the New Odessa 
colony, in Oregon, composed mainly of 
robust young men, of the Cremieux col- 
ony, near Mitchell, Dakota, and of the Al- 
liance settlement, near Vineland, N. J., 
proves that the problem of colonization is 
not so difficult, if the right material be se- 
lected. Similar success has been obtained 
by the Beersheba colony, in Kansas, under 
the auspices of the Hebrew Union Agri- 
cultural Society, of Cincinnati. The testi- 
mony of even one’self-supporting colony is 
eloquent enough. The Russian immigrant, 
under the best conditions, proves sturdy, 
active, energetic, cheerful. His experience 
in Oregon is but the experience of the New 
England pilgrim of the seventeenth century. 

While no fresh exodus to these shores is 
anticipated, unless widespread outbreaks 
in Russia necessitate emigration, en masse, 
to more hospitable lands, the success at- 
tained by some Russian Jewish colonicts 
will attract further attention to the subject 
of colonization. Though not at all impos- 
sible that agricultural schools for the young 
will ultimately be organized, and more sys- 
tematized effort be directed to the task of ed- 
ucating Jewish farmers, there is little doubt 
that success will be attained in time, and 
the reproach so often heard, that the Jews 
are only traders and not producers, be 
wholly rolled away. 





Editorial Yotes. 


Ar the fifty-second anniversary of the Con- 
gressional Temperance Society held, very ap- 
propriately, on Washington's birthday, the fact 
was brought out that just a century ago the fol- 
lowing resolution was offered in the old Uonti- 
nental Congress : 


“Resolved, That it be recommended to the several 
legislatures of the United States, immediately to 
pass laws the most effectual to put an immediate 
stop to the pernicious practice of distilling, from 
which the most extensive evils are likely to be de- 
rived, unless quickly prevented.” 

If this resolution had been passed and had be- 
come effective, what enormous losses, what an 
aggregate of crime, and what a weight of human 
misery would have been prevented! But Con- 
gress seems to have learned but little in the 
century. What could be more desirable from 
all points of view than that the results, mora) and 
financial, of the liquor evil should be gathered 
up by a commission? The Senate passed the 
bill for the creation of such a commission, but 
the House of Representatives defeated it. In 
this we are behind some European countries, 
where the abstinence principle has gained but 
little recognition in practice. Switzerland bas 
made careful inquiry into the results of the 
drinking habits, and is astounded and alermed 
at the maguitude of the evil. But we are glad 
for evidence of improvement in the practice of 
Congressmen, if nt in their ideas of temperance 
legislation, The Secretary of the Society says : 

“Of late years there has been Jess occasion than 

formerly for the exercise of one of its original voca- 
tions—that of a reform club for the saving of Mem- 
bers of Congress imperiled by this fearful appe- 
tite.” 
We are not told how many Congressmen sre 
members of the society, It would be very inte1- 
esting to know. Thomas Jefferson thought the 
use of intoxicants a great bar to official efficiency, 
and he declared that if he were to begin another 
administration he ‘“* would make total abstinence 
a prerequisite” in all bis appoiotments. This 
would be a Civil Service Reform of glorious 
character. 








Brsuicay scholars will be glad to know that 
the * Beirit Manuscript,” as the document is 
now generally called in critical publications, 
has been deposited in the library of the Union 
Theological Seminary, in New York City. Tux 
INDEPENDENT, it will be remembered, was the 
first to announce the discovery of this manu- 
script, or of the character of its contents, by 
Dr. Isaac H. Hall, in August 1876, It contains 
the Gospels in Syriac, either in the (otherwise, 
and) formerly considered lost Pniloxenian Ver- 
sion, or in a revision of that version older than 
any other manuscript extant, and the Epistles 
in the Peshitto, It is written in the old Jacob- 
jte character, and in the opinion of the best ex~- 
perts in Europe and America, can scarcely be of 
later date than the beginning of the ninth cen- 
tury. Itisthe property of the Syrian Protee- 
tant College, of Beirit, several of whose trustees 
are also trustees of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary ; 80 that its prevent place of deposit is the 
fittest possible. In point of antiquity, beauty of 





writing, perfection of binding, and uniquencss 
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and value of contents, this manuscript stands 
without « peer in America, 





A LETTER from the Rev. William Hayes Ward, 
dated Baghdad, January 3d, shows the progress 
of himself and party thus far. Literary infor- 
mation was industriously gleaned from menas- 
teries in the Tar ’Abdin. The illness of Mr. 
Sterrett kept the hands of the party full from 
Mosul onward, though the illness was not of a 
nature to cause real anxiety. In the Tar Dr. 
Ward succeeded in fulfilling one mission—viz., 
that of finding all that was to be learned about 
the place whence the Beirit Manuscript came. 
It was little enough, scarcely more than that 
the MS. came originally from one of the monas- 
teries in the Tar, but which one is not known. 
It was given to Abd ul-Messiah to sell, and was 
given by him to the Syrian Protestant College. 
Dr. Ward expected to leave Baghdad on the 11th 
of January, on a short trip, leaving Mr. Sterrett 
meauwhile in the hands of physicians. 

Tue Catholic Mirror quotes the following 
as the testimony of a witness before a commit- 
tee of the Massachusetts Legislature, concern- 
ing the condition of Boston : 

“The present situation is horrible to contemplate, 
We are as bad as Sodom and Gomorrah, and deserve 
their fate. The traffic in the souls of our youth is 
almost beyond conception. There are 865 charit- 
able institutions in Boston—one for each day in the 
year--and there would be work for many more, 
These are made necessary by systematic violations 
of the laws against intemperance and Jicentious- 
ness.” 

And remarks: 

“This, then, is the final result of that stainless 
Puritanism which boasted of being so much better 
than the rest of the world. The only stable 
basis for a true life is the creed of the Catholic 
Church,” 


There is one fact which the Catholic Mirror 


* overlooks. Boston is not overwhelmingly Puri- 


tan or Protestant in its population. Its popula- 
tion is becoming foreign and Catholic. The 
archdiocese of Boston, which includes Essex, 
Middlesex, Suffolk, Norfolk and Plymouth Coun- 
ties, reports a Catholic population of 320,000, 
the bulk of which, it will hardly be denied, is in 
Boston, It is not the Puritans who monopolize 
the liquor business. 

Mr. Pavut Baver, the gambling pool-seller, 
who owns the West Brighton Hotel at Coney 
Island, who had pool-rooms in his club-house 
for the selling of pools on horse races at Coney 
Island and all over the country, and who is re- 
puted to be worth some three hundred thousand 
doliars, was, last week, sentenced by Judge 
Moore, of the Kings County Court of Sessions, 
to imprisonment for three months in the peni- 
tentiary, and to pay a fine of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars, for his defiant violation of the laws 
of this state against pool-selling. Several other 
pool-sellers were also sentenced to imprisonment 
and to pay fines for their violations of the law. 
Mr. Bauer was, however, the king bee in _ this 
business, conducted iton the largest scale, and 
he treated the Jaw with the most marked con- 
tempt; and hence Judge Moore did right in 
giving him a pretty solid dose of penal medi- 
cine, He had expected to be let off with a tri- 
fling fine, which he could readily pay out of his 
large profits as a pool-seller; but when he saw 
the door of the penitentiary opening before 
him, he turned red in the face, and came to the 
conclusion that Judge Moore meant business, 
and that the law was in earnest. This is a very 
wholesome conclusion for the criminal classes of 
all grades to reach, alike in respect to the law 
and to the agencies for its administration. We 
predict that there will be less pool-selling at 
Coney Island next season, as the consequence of 
this enforcement of the law; and, if there shall 
be less horse-racing there, it will be all the 
better for the general community. Judge Moore 
has made a good beginning. 





Tue Detroit (Mich.) Christian Advocate speaks 
as follows in regard to what is called “ progres- 
sive euchre” : 

“The latest craze and nuisance, following in tne 
wake of the roller-rink, is ‘progressive euchre,; 
which is defined as a card party ata private house, 
at which the ordinary game of euchre is played, for 
prizes furnished by the hostess of the evening. 
‘Progressive,’ indeed, in the direction of the pit, 
whence it wasinspired! It is gambling, pure and 
sim ple—playing cards for a stake—introduced into 
the social circle with the attempt to make it respect- 
able, It is astonishing that any one who pretends 
to be a Christian should indulge init or countenance 
it. Besides being un-Christian and thoroughly de- 
moralizing in its effects, it is in plain violation of the 
statute laws of Michigan, which forbid playing with 
cards for money or any valuable article whatsoever, 
under penalty of fine and imprisonment.” 

We entirely agree with the Advocate in its criti- 
cism of ‘‘ progressive euchre.” It is simply 
gambling on a small scale. It involves the prin- 
ciple of gambling, as really as playing a game of 
poker for money, or betting at a faro table, or 
betting on a horse-race, or buying and selling 
lottery tickets. Church fairs sometimes resort 
to gambling methods for the purpose of getting 
good prices for artic les which it would be other- 





wise difficult to sell. The general and the better 
sense of mankind is that gambling in all its 
forms is best described by calling it an immoral- 
ity. Theend, whether it be amusement or char- 
ity, does not justify the means, 





Germany is coming into possession, by recent 
annexations, of a large territory in Africa. Not 
only has she raised the German standard over 
some eight hundred miles of African coast, but 
she has extended her protection inland, and is 
assuming authority over a large tract in the 
neighborhood of Zanzibar in East Africa, She 
has also dominion over Samoa and a part of New 
Guinea. The annexation of territory on the 
large island last named provoked the Austra- 
lians to bitter complaints against the supineness 
of the London Government, which had been be- 
sought to raise the British flag over the whole 
island, which is of more importance to Au- 
stralia than to any other country. The 
British control the ports adjacent to Austra- 
lia, and the missionaries of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society are busily engaged in 
making the savages fit subjects of Her Majesty. 
A great field is opened to missionary enterprise, 
and the natives prove to be remarkably tract- 
able. Germany's new territory in East Africa is 
the Usagara district, a high and healthy region, 
lying between the Coast and the great lakes. As 
it was acquired by the German Colonization So- 
ciety we may expect that it is to be developed 
and made to contribute to commerce. Germany 
has amore enlightened policy in this respect 
than Portugal, which has coveted African terri- 
tory, not to develop civilization or to put down 
the slave traffic, but to levy heavy duties and 
make money out of heathen degradation. No 
doubt German missionaries, who have wrought 
80 patiently and well in South Africa, will 
follow the German standard into Usagara. 





Tuere has been much discussion as to the 
population of China, and those interested in 
statistics have become accustomed to a sliding 
scale as to the number of subjects of the Celes- 
tial kingdom, some estimates being below 300,- 
000,000, and some above 400,000,000, as the ex- 
tremes, The Government census, unfortu- 
nately, cannot be regarded as conclusive, It has 
varied quite as much as the unofficial estimates, 
from which in character it has often differed 
only in the fact of being official. For example, 
the census of 1812 returned 363,000,000, that of 
1842 gave 436,000,000, while the most recent puts 
the number at 350,000,000. Statisticians reason- 
ing from various data, have arrived at conclu- 
sions as far apart as those of the Government 
enumerations, if such the Chinese census can be 
called, Sir R. Alcock thinks 400,000,000 not an 
excessive estimate, while Sir Richard Temple, in 
a very careful paper read recently before the 
Statistical Society of London, showed by com- 
parison with the population of India that China 
probably has not a much larger population than 
India. His total is about 300,000,000. His basis 
of comparison was, that India and China proper 
have very nearly the same area and are under 
similar conditions, physical, technical, climatic, 
geographical. In both appears a strong ten- 
dency to multiplication of race, and in both the 
density of population is great in favored dis- 
tricts. He carried on his comparison by group- 
ing similar districts in each country. Probably 
the actual population of China is not below 300,- 
000,000, nor above the claim of the last census, 
350,000,000, 


Tue Commission of the Dominion Govern- 
ment, which last year visited California and 
British Columbia, for the purpose of inquiring 
into the expediency of restrictive measures to 
prevent the further immigration of Chinese into 
British Columbia, has reported against the 
adoption of any such measures, and strongly 
in favor of permitting all Chinamen to come 
who wish to do so, The Secretary of State 
went to California to take evidence, and Judge 
Gray, the other Commissioner, examined the 
question in its relation to British Columbia ; 
and both came to the conclusion that unre- 
stricted immigration of Chinamen was the true 
policy to be pursued, on the ground that the in- 
dustries of both California and British Colum- 
bia have, to a large extent, been built up by 
Chinese labor, and that, without this labor, 
the Canadian Pacific Railway could not have 
been completed for years to come. There are, 
at the present time, about twenty-three thous- 
and Chinamen in British Columbia; and the 
judgment of the Commission is that it would be 
highly impolitic to take any restrictive action to 
prevent their increase by immigration. This is 
precisely the course that should have been 
taken by the Congress of the United States, 
There never was any just occasion for the anti- 
Chinese legislation of this country. The law 
was virtually enacted by the *hoodlums” of 
San Francisco; and Congress, in obeying the 
edicts of these statesmen, simply played a po- 
litical game and made a fool of itself, while 
flying squarely in the face of the settled ante- 
cedent policy of this country. 





Tue Forty-eighth Congress, which terminated 
last week, was Republican in the Senate, and 


~ 





Democratic in the House of Representatives. 
It consumed, in its two sessions, ten months of 
time ; and of the 8,266 bills introduced into tre 
House of Representatives, and the 2,666 bills in- 
troduced into the Senate, only 355 actually be- 
came laws. Nearly all these laws related to mat- 
ters that belong to the general routine of busi- 
ness that must be attended to, in order to keep 
the Government in operation. The legislative 
history of this Congress, outside of this line of 
action, is conspicuously a failure. Tiis is due, 
mainly, to the incompetency and blundering stu- 
pidity which have characterized the large Demo- 
cratic majority which controlled the House of 
Representatives. Nothing has been done on the 
subject of taxation, whether by customs duties, 
or internal taxes. The Bankruptcy bill, which 
was passed by the Senate, failed of adoption in 
the House ; and yet a good bankruptcy law is an 
urgent want of the country. The same is true 
of the bill providing for the count of the elector- 
al votes. The question of providing some suita- 
ble mode for continuing the existence and the cir- 
culation of the national banks has been discussed 
in both Houses of Congress, and with no practi- 
cal results. The Blair education bill is left with- 
out any final action upon it. The continued 
coinage of silver dollars is hastening the country 
to a very serious crisis in its financial condition ; 
and yet Congress has done nothing to avert this 
crisis. These, and other omissions that might 
easily be added, show that the Forty-eighth Con- 
gress has conspicuously failed to meet the wants 
of the country in matters of great public inter- 
est. We bid good-by to it with no regrets, and 
hope that the next Congress will waste less of 
its time in petty squabbles, and give more atten- 
tion to those great public questions that demand 
legislative solution. If the Democrats mean to 
make the administration of President Cleveland 
a success, they muet not, through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress, play the fool with the 
interests of the country. They are the purty 
now in power, and the people will hold them re- 
sponsible for the use they make of their power 
We have no desire that they should blunder at 
the expense of the country, in order to increase 
the certainty that the Republican Party will be 
restored to power. The public good is more im- 
portant than the success of any party. 





Tue last legislative act of the two Houses of 
Congress was the passage of the bill providing 
for placing General Grant on the retired list in 
the Army with full pay. The last official act of 
Chester A. Arthur, as President of the United 
States, was the nomination of *‘ Ulysses 8. Grant, 
formerly General Commanding the Armies of 
the United States, to be General on the retired 
list of the Army, with full pay of such rank.” 
The last act of the Senate, before the ending of 
the Forty-eighth Congress, was the confirmation 
of the nomination without going into executive 
session, with a perfect storm of ayes. ‘ The 
ayes have 1t unanimously,” exclaimed the Presi- 
dent of the Senate. This announcement was 
followed with thunders of applause, both on the 
floor and in the galleries. The whole thing was 
rushed through just at the last moment; and 
thus Congress saved itself from an omission 
which would have provoked the just indignation 
of the American people. There has never been a 
moment’s doubt as to what public sentiment de- 
manded ; and Congress should not have waited 
until the last moment before acting upon the 
subject, General Grant, we fear, will not live 
long to enjoy the honor; but he will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the people cherish 
with warm affection the memory of the man 
who, in the hour of the nation’s trial and peril, 
proved himself to be one of the most brilliant 
military heroes of the world’s history. 





Tue law of Congress provides that, when a 
United States Senator is chosen by the “ joint 
assembly” of the two houses of the legislature of 
any state, he shall, in order to his election, re- 
ceive ‘a majority of all the votes of the joint 
assembly.” The law further provides that ‘a 
majority of all members elected to both houses” 
shall “be present and voting” when the “ joint 
assembly” elects a Senator. It necessarily re- 
sults that the election of a United States Senator 
by a “‘joint assembly” requires the affirmative 
vote of ‘‘a majority of all the members elected 
to both houses” of the legislature that makes the 
election. The deadlock in the legislature of Ili- 
nois has hitherto grown out of the fact that, on 
joint ballot, neither party could command an 
absolute majority of all the members elected to 
both houses, The sudden death of Mr. Logan, 
who was a Republican, gives the Democrats a 
majority of one on joint ballot. This, however, 
does not relieve the deadlock, since Mr. Logan, 
though dead, must be counted as a member who 
had been elected, and hence, counted in deter- 
mining the majority necessary to elect a United 
States Senator. If the Republicans hold to- 
gether, they can prevent the election of a Demo- 
cratic Senator by simply not voting in the 
*joint assembiy” until the place of Mr. Logan is 
filled ; and then, unless some Republican shall 
vote with the Democrats for the same man, they 
can keep up the deadlock until the adjournment 
of the legislature, when, as we said last week, 
the Governor of the State would have the power 








to make a temporary appointment of Senator, 
and would undoubtedly appoint Senator Logan 
as his own successor. This, as matters now look, 
is most likely to be the final result of the political 
contest in the legislature of IlHmois. The peo- 
ple, in choosing another legislature, would then 
settle the question according to their prefer- 
ence. 





GENERAL GRANT’s ailment, which is almost 
certainly incurable, is not growing worse, but Lis 
general condition is not good. The Medical 
Record has the following statement of the case: 


** The disease is by no means as. extensive as ig 
generally believed. In fact, the ulcerations, smal) 
in extent, are limited to the right pillars of the 
fauces, the anterior one being perforated at its base, 
The adjoining right side of the root of the tongue is 
indurated to a slight extent, as is also a neighbor- 
ing gland under the angle of the jaw on the right 
side ofthe neck. Theroof of the mouth, along the 
line of the hard palate and tothe right of the median 
line, contains three smal] warty-like excrescences 
which show a tendency toward cell-proliferation. 
The epiglottis is free from any abnormality, as are 
all other paris of the throat. 

* Although the induration of the tongue has ex- 

isted more or !ess since last Fall, when the patient 
was first seen by Dr. Douglas, the ulcerations have 
appeared quite recently. It was during their prog- 
ress that the General suffered from pain in the 
right ear, which now has been entirely relieved by 
the loca! application of a four per cent. solution of 
cocaine. Under the same treatment all pain in 
degiutition is now entirely controlled, and the 
patient is kept in a very comfortable state. The 
pulse, which is normally sixty per minute, occasion- 
ally reaches eighty beats. The bodily temperature 
is normal. The appetite is fair, which is saying 
everything in its favor, as the General is not a hearty 
eater. His bodily condition is, however, much helow 
par, and is more to be considered at present tian 
the local disease. The treatment of the case has 
been judiciously conservative from the start. The 
fluid extract of cocoa is administered internally, and 
iodoform is dusted upon the ulcerations, Contrary 
to the general impression, the tongue itself is not 
ulcerated, nor has it been, as far as we can learn, at 
any time during the progress of the disease. The 
troublesome tooth said to have been extracted for 
the relief of linguai ulceration was on the opposite 
or sound side of the mouth, and was removed to re- 
lieve a persistent ache of the left ear.” 
General Grant is now the recipient of most 
grateful attention from the general public. The 
sympathy with him is universal, and partisan- 
ship is entirely forgotten in the general desire to 
do him honor. 





....A correspondent fears that, in our editorial 
last week on the Didache and the Catacomb 
Pictures, we surrendered to the close commu- 
nion Baptists. We simply expressed the belief 
that the prevalent form of baptism in New Testa- 
ment days was immersion; but the Didache 
shows that immersion was riot the only form re- 
garded as baptism. Aspersion was allowable 
when immersion was inconvenient. Our corres- 
pondent adds: ‘ Asa Protestant I cannot hold 
that the Church has a right to change the ordi- 
nances, or modify them.” The question is what 
is essential to an ordinance? Is it, for example, 
necessary to a proper celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper that it should be administered in the 
evening immediately after a full meal, according 
to the circumstances under which it was insti- 
tuted? We may concede that Christ was im- 
mersed and that the prevalent practice was 
immersion, without holding that Christ’s com- 
mand to be baptized must be interpreted 80 
rigorously as to exclude aspersion as allowable. 


... The horrible spectacle recently witnessed 
in England, in which three successive attempts 
were made to hang a condemned murderer, and 
each one proved a failure, suggests the question 
whether there is not some better way of inflict- 
ing cepital punishment thar by hanging. The 
Spanish garrote and the French guillotine are 
quicker in execution and more merciful. Shoot- 
ing would be better, and a powerful shock of 
electricity better still. To bang a murderer by 
the neck is a cruel way of putting him to death. 
Governor Hill, of this state, has called the 
attention of the legislature to the subject, sug- 
gesting the wisdom of a change in the mode of 
inflicting capital punishment. 


....1t appears that in Philadelphia in the past 
fourteen years there has been an increase of 
only 287 in the attendance at Catholic parochial 
schools, the present number being 20,327. The 
Catholic Standard brings out this fact very 
strikingly : 

“In 1871 between 20,000 and 25,000 Catholic chil- 
dren were educated in non-Catholic schools, whose 
influence, direct and indirect, was hostile to tneir 
faith, Now between 60,000 and 70,000 Catholic 
children receive whatever education they do re- 
ceive in those schools.” 

The explanation evidently is that Catholic 
parents find the public schools superior to the 
parochial. 


....The French authorities have decided that 
Mr. Edmund Yard, of this state, who has been 
indicted in this city for embezzlement to a large 
amount, is a fit subject for extradition under 
our treaty with France. He will, therefore, have 
the privilege of facing the justice of this state 
for the crime charged agaiusthim, Had he fled 
to the British dominions he would have been 
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safe as against extradition, owing to our de- 
fective treaty with Great Britain. It is about 
time that this treaty was 80 improved that it 
will catch embezzlers as well as murderers. 


The Assembly of this state has already 
passed a bill which appropriates five hundred 
thousand dollars for the support of state prisons 
which had become self-supporting under the 
contract system recently abolished to please a 
few silly labor-reformers. This is but the be- 
ginning of the end. The appropriation will 
need to be increased five-fold before the people 
get through with this marvelous stupidity. It 
will be surprising if the tax-payers do not at 
length wake up, and elect a legislature that 
will take the back track. 


_...The following incident, given by the Salt 
Lake Tribune, shows how the polygamists are 
trembling before the law, and how they put 
their trust in the Father of Lies : 

« Apostle Teardel, in an address to the Mormons 
at Nephi, Utah, counseled the children as follows: 
‘y want to caution the children. There’s men 
around asking the children how many wives their 
fathers have. If they ask you, tell them’ you don’t 
know. I’d rather have you tell a lie to defend your 
friends and parents, than tell the truth that will 
pring trouble upon them.’” 


...-The legislature of Massachusetts last year 
enacted a law providing for a Board of Com- 
missioners, and giving to them authority to 
make civil service rules for the selection of offi- 
cers and to supervise the administration of these 
rules. The Supreme Court of the state has just 
decided that this law is not a delegation of legis- 
lative power, but “merely a delegation of ad- 
ministrative powers and duties,” and hence not 
exposed to any constitutional objection. 


....The soldier songs, quoted by Mr. Stoddard 
in his entertaining article, might be supple- 
mented, with naught but gain as the result, by 
the two poems on Gordon, which we publish this 
week, Gordon’s life was itself an heroic poem, 
in the eyes both of the Eaglishman and the 
American; and it is no strange coincidence 
that an English and an American poet, in their 
eulogy and lamentation, strike chords the same, 
though pitched on different keys. 


....The bill pending before the legislature of 
this state for the purchase of the Niagara Falls 
Reservation, and appropriating more than a mil- 
lion dollars for this purpose, has the general ap- 
proval of the people of tbe state. The legisla- 
ture ought to pass the bill and secure the 
grounds for the purpose named, 


....Governor Hill has dismissed the charges 
against Sheriff Davidson, of this city, not be- 
cause there was no evidence against him, since 
this was not the fact, but because this seemed 
the shortest and easiest way to get rid of the 
matter. Nobody is surprised at the result. 


....Jdudge Hughes, in a recent decision, holds 
that the anti-lottery law of Congress applies 
only to lottery dealers who attempt to send let- 
ters or circulars concerning lotteries through 
the mail, and not to ‘the occasional and indi- 
vidual buyer of lottery tickets.” 


....- President Cleveland was offered a free 
passage in the special train that conveyed him 
and his suite from Albany to Washington. He 
chose to pay his own expenses, rather than ac- 
cept the gratuity. We like the feature of 
character which this act indicates, 


...»President Cleveland’s first official act was 
the appointment of Mr. Pruden as assistant to 
Private Secretary Lamont. Mr. Pruden was 
first appointed by President Grant, and has held 
the position ever since. His retention is heart- 
ily commended by both parties. 


....The single objection of Senator Riddle- 
berger to the confirmation of Mr. Cleveland’s 
cabinet was discourteous and _ ill-considered, 
contrary to usage and cortrary to common 
sense, 

--.. Accounts of revivals still fill our exchanges. 
Their fruits are precious and abundant, but not 
the least of their benefits is the rousing of the 
church, The Laodiceans are being warmed, 

--++President Cleveland’s inaugural was 
marred by but few such infelicities as the fol- 

lowing pleonastic phrase: ‘A large variety of 
diverse and competing interests.” 

--+-The River and Harbor bill sleeps the sleep 


of death on the table on the Senate, to the an- 
noyance of many grabbers, who hoped to get 
their hands into this notorious grab-bag. 


TO EVERY READER. 


We wish to suggest to our friends that a 
good plan in renewing their subscriptions 
18 to take advantage of our very favorable 
club terms, sending us the subscriptions 
of their friends with their own, or renewe 
ing their own for from two to five years, 
thus making a handsome saving. 
large proportion of our subscribers 
now do this. No other weekly paper in 
the world , it isnow generally admitted, pre- 
Sents its readers with so much literary 
matter of the first class, for so little money. 

Subscribers who were members o! a club 
last year, can aid us meres | by raising 
other clubs this year. We shail be glad to 














furnish specimen copies to help any one in 
getting up a club. 


VERY LOW TERMS TO ALL SUBSORIBERS. 

One year, postage free............s00000eeBd 00 
Six months aaa? iaseamasniaiababivine el . 1 50 
eee eee escésrcsmenests EE 
oo hg eee 
One subscription, two years............. 5 00 
One subscription, five years............. 10°00 
Five subscriptions, in one remittance. 10 00 


Our object in offering Taz INDEPENDENT 


in clubs of five at $2 each, is to place the 
paper in five families, instead of one, each 
one paying $2 only. 

Subscriptions will not be received from 
subscription agents upon club terms, but 
special rates will be furnished them upon 
application. 

Subscribers will do us a favor if they 
will consult the date on the vellow address 
label on their paper and kindly renew two 
or three weeks previous to the date there 
recorded, thus avoiding the loss of any con- 
secutive numbers of the paper. Every 
number of THE INDEPENDENT contains so 
much that is valuable and of the greatest 
importance to people who read and think, 
that no subscriber should neglect this cau- 
tion. If, however, it is not convenient, in 
some special cases, for a subscriber to re- 
new exactly at the expiration of his sub- 
scription, we will, if requested, take pleas- 
ure in continuing his paper. 

Those who receive a specimen copy of the 
paper who are not subscribers, are strongly 
urged to become so. Send as per above 
terms, and for any length of time agreeable 
to you, as a test of what the paper is and to 
make its acquaintance. 

College, school, and other reading rooms 
or individuals desiring to subscribe for any 
number of other papers beside, or in con- 
nection with, Tug INDEPENDENT, no matter 
where published, can have a low estimate 
of cost furnished upon application to us; 
and we will send our revised list of period- 
icals with which we club, at reduced rates, 
to any one asking for it. 


- READING NOTICES. 
SoorHinG AND HEALING, we might with 


truth add certainly curing in every case. 


No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

-_- 


NURSERY STOCK. 

THOSE in want of good Nursery Stock of all kinds, 
will notice the advertisement in another column (the 
agricultural department) of the Monroe County Nur- 
series, at Rochester, New York. Weknow the parties, 
believe them to be entirely reliable, and we urge our 
readers to ask this firm for their Catalogue and Price 
List, which will be sent free by mail to any applicant. 
Now is the time to place orders for fruit trees, shade 
trees, plants, flowers, and every sort of nursery stock, 
and those who attend to this matter early will have 
the best attention. The business this season promises 
to be much larger than usual. 








> — 
THE ECONOMIST PLOW CO., 


Or South Bend, Ind., have an advertisement in an- 
other column which should have particular attention. 
There is no longer the slichtest excuse for any farmer 
in this country, no matter where be lives, using the 
now of his fathers, simply and because a plow manu- 
actured by the Kconomist Plow Co.,costing no more 
money, is worth, for actual use, twenty of them. It 
is of simple construction, practical, free from trig- 
gers, levers, springs, and all the devices which cost so 
much to keep a plow in gooa order. It can be stopped 
in the furrow, and, without loss of time or expense 
have its share restored to its original sharpness and 
efficiency. Avast improvement in these plows js that 
both nose and wing are equal-sided, or reversible, 
As soon as either part becomes worn rounded on the 
bottom, it is turned over, bringing the self-sharpened 
upper edge to the bottom of the furrow, and the pro. 
cess is repeated of rounding up tne lowerand sharp- 
ening the upper edge until itis worn back to its bear. 
ings. Very many improvements and deviations were 
made in the Economist, which was not put on the 
market untilafter it had three years of hard trial i 
the field; so0 that the proprietors now claim the mo 
verfect plow in the world. They manufacture at 

inds of plows, sulky, gang, two and three hors 1 
andsingle. These plows can be had direct from th® 
manufacturers, at a very small expense for freight® 
Write them for circulars and price lists. 

ao a tn A 


DarryMEN, who well know how difficult it is to give 
butter the natural June color, will read with interest 
the advertisement elsewhere in this paper of the 
Rockford Chemical Co., of Kockford, I1l., who claim 
to make the strongest, cheapest, and most perfect 
color in the market. 








oe . 

THe W. F.& Joun Barnes Co., of Rockford, Ml. 
are benefactors of the human race, particularly tha 
part of it who have workshops for manufacturing 
wood or metal, because they have placed on the mar- 
ket ingenious patent foot-power machinery, enabling 
workers to compete with steam. In addition to this 
they furnish complete outfits for workshop business, 
and will send tneir illustrated catalogues to any one 
sending a postal-card request for them. 


————— 
CHICAGO AND NORTHWEST RAILWAY. 


into all the important interests of the West an 
Northwest, including finance, conleky, petites, labor, 
d ese its influ- 


560 passengers. Ite total asse 
to-day must be nearly one hundred and sixty million 
dollars. [hese few figures, with a sufficiently lively 
imagination, will give a person a little idea of one of 
he pean dent corporations in the world. 

Of course, it goes without saying that its manage- 
ment must be and is the very best, or else ruin would 
be the result. Its branches and divisions cover the 
territory of a lerge portion of Wisconsin, Pinole, 
lowa ichigan, Minnesota. Nebraska and 
Reached by it ‘are multitudes of charming lakes, 
arks, and Summer resorts; and the scenery ranges 
rom the beautiful to the grand, sublime, and wonder- 
ful. Onecannot ride over this road without bein 
wonderfully impressed by its greatness, its skilif 
and careful mapayement, and the ease, safety and 
luxuriousness of its appointments. 


Messrs, Francis & LoutREL, of No. 45 Maiden Lane, 
in this city. have been =— years established as manu- 
fecturing stationers and dealers in all kinds of goods, 
imported and domestic, pertaining to their business. 
They furnish LT commercial] houses th ty 2 
out the country with ledgers and account books, let- 
ter headings, check-books, etc., an es gene to 
them for cards, invitations, letter paper, and the finer 

o! stationery. The Se Was es 
ished more’ tocty yeas 5 ang 4 warn baa 
agood tien for promptaess, efficiency, re e 
goods pH yt prices 7 











DIED. 


Wanrner,.—At Burdett, N. Y., Feb. 12th, 1885, the 
Rev, Jacob K. Warner, aged 61 years. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 
PLUMBING tvol at PULL WAN, Panaphiel 
free. DurHAM House DRAINAGE 
Co.. 231 East 42d St . New York. 


For Handsomest! Cheapesc! Best! 


lron Roofing, _ 
Siding, Ceiling, 


Bend for Illustrated Catalogue and Prices of 
CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING CO. 


CALESMEN 























WANTED to canvass for the sale of 
Nursery Stock! Steady employment 
guaranteed. SALARY AND EXPENSES PAID. 

Apply at once. (Refer to this paper.) 


CHASE BROTHERS, Rochester, N. Y. 
SEND FOR FREE PAMPHLET ABOUT 


Fertilizers and 
Fertilizing Chemicals. 


A.L. SARDY, 10 Burling Slip,N. ¥. 


GREENDALE NURSERIES, 
OSCAR CLOSE, Proprietor, Worcester, Mass. 


10 pkts, Choice Flower Seed, assorted, postpaid.. 30 

12 assorted Gladiolus Bulbs, imported, “ =~ 

10 Mar)boro’ Raspberries, postpaid......... amined $10 

12 Atlantic or Mrs. Garfield Strawberries, postpaid 5u 
1 pkt. of Seeds and Catalogue sent free, 


INOW 


{Ss THE TIME 


TO PAINT. 


USE THE 


AVERILL PAINT. 
THE BEST 


AND Is 


GUARANTEED 


We guarantee the Averill Paint will prove satisfac- 
tory when applied accepting to directions. We do 
not mean a guaranty of satisfaction only when the 
paintis firstapplied; but our guaranty embraces a 
sufficient time to properly test the merit of the paint 
Uur friends from whom our paint may be pure. ased 
are authorized to protect this guaranty, 

Send for sample card to 


SEELEY BROTHERS, 


New York, Boston, and Chicago. 


COMPLETE MANURES 


for each separate crop, containing just the plant food 
it requires: 

“ T'wo years’ trial with others prove H. J. Baker & 
Bro,'s Fertilizers the ‘.” 

“ Forty Barrels Onions per acre additional.” 

“ Your Potato Manure can't be beat." 

“ The best Corn I ever raised.” 

“ Strawberry Fertilizer produced better results than 
any Fertilizer I ever used on Strawberries." 

“Three taousand dollars offered for Strawberries as 
they lay on the Vines, on three acres, raised with H, J. 
Baker & Bro.’s Strawberry Manure.” 

Above comments on our fertilizers in full, and man 
wore in our pamphlet, “ Facts for Farmers,"’ mail 
on application. 


H.J. BAKER & BRO., 215 Pearl St., N. ¥. 


Carhart, Whitford & Co. 


WOULD INFORM THEIR MANY FRIENDS AND 
CUSTOMERS THAT THEIK 


Retail Department, 


HERETOFORE CONDUVUTED BY THEM UNDER 
THE NAME OF 


“Baldwin the Clothier,” 


ON THE CORNER OF 


Broadway and Canal Street, New York, 


WILL HEREAFTEK BE CARRIED ON UNDER THE 
NAME OF 


“Carhart, the Clothier.” 


THE SAME MAKE UF GOODS. 
THE SAME METHODS OF BUSINESS. 
THE SAME TERMS OF SALE-C. O. D. 
THAT HAVE MADE THIS ESTABLISHMENT 80 
POPULAR FOR THE PAST 


SEVENTEEN YEARS. 


NEW YORK, MARCH Ist 1885 


PAINT YOUR HOUSES 
RUBBER PAINT. 

















a Sop 0 Megnate Card of their beautiful colors. 
is po int_ manufactured equal to it. It is 
ey yy t= y, 
toch package 








THE !NDEPENDENT 


las for sale the foilcwing named fine Steel Engrav’ 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any add upon receipt of the very 
low prices named: 





ENGRAVINGS, 

THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROCLAMATION.” by Ritchie, Size 
Of Geek, SOABE, .....c0ccecse+ cceccececcceccoasecges 

The same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H, 


Ritchie, the Engraver........ eoccccccespeesecoocs 20 00 

\ THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
Gd, BBBEE.... ccccccccccceccsconccnsesc coansecceqecs SOD 

The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver..........cccsccccceceseseee 16 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U.S. GRANT. Size, iéx%... 1-00 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 

EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX 
A BIRioe ondscdeccctceeees atocednsedsecusetnas 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON, Sixe, 16x%.............. 100 
CHARLES SUMNER, Size, 16x20.......... ..... 10 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter, Bound in Cloth. 
SD PaTes, PrdCs, ...ccocecesereecocsce cascesercess 

The “PICTURE ANDTHE MEN.” Bound in 
COU: Fe iincncscssecstncscocicsasaaoentn 

Orders, with the cash incl 

THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Broadway, New York. 


The Independent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS. 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


i) 








52 Numbers (postage free)...............+. eocece 83 00 
39 ™ (9 mos.) (postage free,,..... 

26 ° (6 mos.) ww ppewnceenteoneios 

17 sid (4 mos.) 

13 aad (3 mos.), 

4 ae (1 month), 

2 - (2 weeks), 


1 Number (1 week), 
One subscription two years 
One subscription with one new subscriber, in 

ONE FOMILANCE. ........csececcsececesssees eeeegies 500 
One subscription with two new subscribers, in 


OBO FOMMIHAMCS. ..0..00ccccscccsscscccee e0c0ese oo. 700 
One subscription three years................ . -- 7106 
One subscription with three new subscribers, 

Bh GI I cnn ccchtenccsonsncnsucdsoenh 8 50 
One subscription four years... .................. 8 60 
One subscription with four yew subscribers, in 

one remittance, ...........00000+ evecccece eoerccege 10 00 
One subscription five years,,............<...e0000. 10 0O 


Avy number over five at the same rate, invari. 
ably with one remittance, 


SUBSCRIPTIUNS WILL NOT BE RECEIVED ¥ROM SUB- 
SCRIPTION AGENTS OR POBTMASTERS AT CLUB RATES. 


“TRIAL TRIP.” 

In order that any one ac inclined may read a few con- 
secutive numbers of THe INDEPENDENT, and thus 
learn its value, we offer a month's subscription asa 
“Trial Trip,” for 30 cents, which can be remitted by 
postage stamps. Payment of @2.70 in addition wil! 
secure the balance of a year's subscription. 

Subscriptions will be stopped at the endays the time 
for which payment is made. 

Sample Copies Free upon Application. 
tw Make all remittances payable to the order of Tur 
INDEPENDENT. 

t#™~ Remittances should be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money ina ReGisterep Letrer, The pres. 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmastcrs are 
obliged to register ietters whenever requested to do so 

No names entered on the subscription books without 
the money in advance, 


SUBSCRIBERS are particular! uested to note 
the expiration of their su eriptions, which is always 

ven on the yellow address Jabel on the last pase of 

6 paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

T RECEIPT of the paper isa sufficient receipt 
for the FIRST pobecrindon. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated b 
the change in the date of expiration on the little vel. 
low_ ticket attached to the paper, which ange is 
made either the first or second week after the mone 


is received. But when a t stamp is rece’ 
‘herecsipt will be sent by mail ° ” 
ens: 


are ow A 5 in y B= coe = x eet Seat 
our Agee on to receive 
and advertisements, Beware 
Address THE INDEPENDENT, 
P,-O. Box 2787, New York City. 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1555. 


OTHER first-class publications and periodicals can 
be obtained at greatly reduced prices in connection 
with THE INDEPENDENT, and persons desiring any 
such will find it to their advantage to send their sub 
scriptions through this office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of such pub 
lications and clubbing rates of same. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING, 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION 
(14 lines to the inch, 200 lines to the column.) 
Paged Business Notice 








B GBIME, 000000 cocccccgneee + segee+ 900 
13 MB (gece month). .70c. of 
“(three mon' ¥ “(three * Buc 
6 . . a ° )IBo 
52 52 “ (twelve “ 650 


“ (twelve “ 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 








20 (340) 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 12, 1885. 








Noenld 
Estab hk Co 


SPRING OPENING OF 
GARMENTS, ETC. 


Have now opened their Spring selection 
of Paris Styles in Costumes, Suits, Man- 


tles, Nc wmarkets, Sacques, Jackets, Wraps, 
ete. 


§ Broadevay A | oth él. 


cLoencld 
Cult. hs Co 


SHAWLS. 


Will, this week, make their Spring Exhibi- 
tion of India Camels’ Hair Shawls at Retail. 
Also, a large line of Square and Long Gen- 





vine India Chuddas at half their former 


price. 


Proadwvay HK 4 oth ct. 


NEW YORK. 





EE 








Financial, 


PRESIDENT BARNARD ON 
SILVER. 


Preswwent Barnarp, of Columbia Col- 
lege, in a letter published in the 7’ribune, 
of this city, suggests ‘‘ that the legal-tender 
character of both gold and silver coins may 
be preserved, without driving either out of 
circulation, by making a standard of one 
of the metals and giving to the coins of the 
other a value to be determined by the mar- 
ket price of that metal in the terms of the 
standard.” His idea is that gold should be 
used as the monetary standard of value, 
and that the value of silver coins, made a 
legal tender, should be computed in the 
terms of this standard, and that such com- 
putation should be made at stated periods, 
under the regulations of law. 

The practical difficulty which attends 
the realization of this idea arises from the 
fluctuations in the market price of silver, 
and the consequent fluctuations in the 
value of silver coins when expressed in 
the terms of the gold standard. Indeed, 
unless the market or bullion value of silver 
shall become much more steady and uni- 
form than it has been for the last ten years, 
it is difficult to devise any method by 
which it can be coined as an unlimited 
legal tender, on equal terms with gold, 
without driving one or the other metal out 
of circulation. If silver be overvalued in 
the coinage, it will displace gold, and if 
gold be overvalued, it will displace silver. 
This has always been the trouble in main- 
taining a double standard of gold and sil- 
ver, even when the market price of the 
latter metal was much steadier than at 
present. This difficulty is greatly increased 
by the present fluctuations in the world’s 
market as to the price of silver bullion. 
The indications are that silver will have to 
take the place of merely a subsidiary cur- 
rency, being made a legal tender for only 
small amounts, and that gold will be 
accepted and recognized as the standard 
money of the world. 

Our present standard silver dollar of 
4124 grains, as is well known, is greatly 
overvalued. That is to say, the bullion 
value of the silver which it contains is 
some fifteen or twenty per cent. less than 





the nominal value of the dollar, or its legal 
tender value in the discharge of contracts. 
President Barnard, referring to this fact, 
speaks as follows, of the evils that in due 
season must arise in relation to our foreign 
commerce : : 

‘* But it is in regard to commercial trans- 
actions with foreign uations that the evils 
of an over-valued silver coinage are going 
presently to manifest themselves. Let us 
suppose, for instance, that a merchant in 
New York has a liability to meet in London 
of $100,000, and that exchange is at a 
point which makes it cheapest to remit 
coin. If he remits gold, $100,000 in double 
eagles will answer his purpose. But if he 
remits silver, it will require over $117,000 
in dollars of that metal to effect the same 
object. Of course he will export gold, and 
so will his neighbor, and so will all the im- 
porting merchants of the country whenever 
the balance of trade turns against us. Let 
that state of things continue but for a few 
years, and we shall no longer have any gold 
to remit. Silver will be our sole coin- 
age and our sole standard metal, and prices 
will soon be adjusted to the bullion value 
of the silver dollar in the markets of the 
world. Thatis to say, prices will rise— 
first, the prices of imported merchandise, 
and next those of domestic commodities, 
while the wages of labor and the pay of all 
salaried men (except, perhaps, Members ef 
Congress) will be very slow to advance 
correspondingly. The inevitable conse- 
quence must be intense and universal dis- 
tress. And this is the future which per- 
sistence in our present unwise monetary 
policy is steadily and surely preparing for 
us.” 

This is a condensed and truthful state- 
ment of the case. The picture is not in 
any sense overdrawn. We have only to 
continue,our present policy in respect to 
the coinage of silver for a few years longer 
at the longest, and the whole country will 
slump down to the silver standard, while 
gold will, for the most part, under the laws 
of trade, be transferred to other countries, 
and what remains in the United States will 
be bought and sold at a premium, as was 
the fact during and for several years after 
the War. Toward this condition of things 
we are moving with the inevitableness of 
fate, and have been so moving ever since 
the enactment of the silver law in 1878; 
and nothing can prevent the final result 
but a timely suspension of the coinage of 
overvalued silver dollars. The sound fiuan- 
cial sense of the country has, from first to 
last, protested against the insane fooleries 
of the silver men; and if these fvol- 
eries are continued, the people will at 
length thunder forth the protest amid the 
agonies of commercial disaster and dis- 
tress. 


THE STOLEN BOND CASES. 


Tue Supreme Court of the United States 
has recently rendered an important de- 
cision in regard to the Government bonds 
that were stolen, some years since, from the 
Manhattan Savings Institution of this city. 
The following abstract gives the facts in 
these cases, and the decision of the court 
in regard to them: 

‘*These cuses involve claims against the 
United States for the payment of certain 
5.20 coupon bonds, consols of 1865, issued 
under the act of Congress of March 384d, 
1865, and amounting in the aggregate to 
#28,000. Ona Oct. 27th, 1878, these bonds 
were in the possession of the Manhattan 
Savings Institution, of New York City; but 
on that day, they, with other bonds, 
amounting. in all to about $2,500,000, were 
taken from the safe of the bank by bur- 
glars, and carried away. On July 80th of 
that year, the Secretary of the Treasury 
had issued a call for the redemption of 
$5,000,000 of 5.20 bonds, including the 
bonds here in controversy, and had 
given notice that they would be paid on 
and after October 10th, 1878. At different 
times during the fullowing year Morgan & 
Co., and Von Hoffman & Co., of London, 
England, purchased in good faith from well- 
known and responsible dealers in that city 
the 86 bonds in controversy, which had 
been called for redemption on July 80th, 
1878, and stolen from the Manhattan Sav- 
ings Institution just previous to the matu- 
rity of the call, When Morgan & Co. and Von 








Hoffman & Co. presented these bonds at 





the Treasury for redemption, payment was 
refused on account of the adverse claim of 
the Manhattan Savings Institution, from 
which they had been stolen. The claims 
were then submitted by the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the Court of Claims for ad- 
judication, the United States nut denying 
its liability to pay the true owners of the 
bonds. The Court of Claims, in an opinion 
by its late Chief-Justice, held as conclusions 
of law that, if the claimants, Morgan & Co. 
and Von Hoffman & Co., had purchased 
the bonds in good faith for value, before 
maturity, their title would prevail against 
that of the Manhattan Savings Institution, 
from which they had been stolon; but, 
after the passage of the act of July 14th, 
1870, the call of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury fixed the maturity of the bonds ‘as 
though the time of redemption fixed and 
declared in pursuance of that law by the 
Secretary bad been originally written in the 
contract as the final day of payment.” It 
therefore adjudged that the claimants, Mor- 
gan & Co. and Von Hoffman & Co., were 
purchasers of overdue paper, and not enti- 
tled to the protection of the rule which 
would otherwise shield their title against 
impeachment. 


‘* This court in an elaborate opinion by 

Justice Matthews, holds that the construc- 

tion given to the contract by the Court of 

Claims, which would make it read ‘as if 
the day when interest is to cease had been 

originally inserted as the day of ultimate 

payment,’ confounds and obliterates the 

express distinction made in the law itself 
between redeemability and payability, and 
rewrites the contract upon a different basis. 

The law gives to the holder three months 
after the date of the call for redemption 

within which to present his bonds for 
payment or exchange, with interest to the 
date of redemption; but the only penalty 
it prescribes if the holder chooses to retain 
his original security, is the loss of future 
interest. In no other respect does it alter 
the original contract. It seeks to impose 
upon it no other disability, nor to take 

from it any other immunity. It stands, 

therefore, upon its statutory basis as a 
bond redeemable at the Treasury on de- 
mand, without interest after the ma- 
turity of the call, payable accord- 
ing to its original terms, and not over- 
due in the commercial sense till 
after the day of unconditional payment. 
The rule as to ordinary negotiable 
paper, payable on demand, is that it is not 
due without demand until after the 
lapse of areasonable time within which 
to make demand, and what the length of 
that reasonable time is, may vary accord- 
ing to the circumstances of particulur cases, 
and must be governed very largely by the 
intentions of the parties as manifested in 
the character of the paper itself, and the 
purposes for which it is known to have been 
created and put in circulation. In 
reference to the bonds involved in this lti- 
gation, we have no hesitation in saying 
that, at the time the title of the pur- 
chasers was acquired, no unreasonable 
length of time had elapsed after the matu- 
rity of the call. On the contrary, we think 
any holder had a right, without prejudice, 
except as to loss of interest, to wait with- 
out demand for the whole period, at the 
expiration of which the bond was uncon- 
ditionally payable. We are, there- 
fore, of the opinion that the title of J. 8. 
Morgan & Co., and of L. Von Hoffman & 
Co., respectively, to-the bonds claimed by 
them, ought to have prevailed against that 
set up by the Manhattan Savings Institu- 
tion, and for error in not so holding, the 
several judgments of the Court of Claims 
in these cases are reversed, and the cases 
are remanded with directions to render 
judgments in accordance with this opin- 
ion.” 

The real controversy in these cases was 
between the Manhattan Savings Institution 
and the innocent purchasers of the stolen 
bonds, as to the question of their owner- 
ship. These bonds had been called in for 
payment when the. theft was committed. 
The Court of Claims held in view this fact 
that, when purchased, they were overdue 
paper, and, hence, that the title of the pur- 
chasers was not valid as against that of 
the origina] owner, from whom they were 
stolen. The Supreme Court, however, 


. . 





deemable by being called for payment, had 
not matured in the sense of being overdue 
paper, and that a purchaser in good faith 
acquired a valid title to them until the ex- 
piration of the time at which#they should 
become absolutely payable, subject only 
to the loss of interest from the time at 
which they were called for redemption. 


<—_ 


FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Tue winding up of the affairs of the 
Metropolitan National Bank of this city is 
proceeding very slowly. New complica- 
tions have arisen, and more may be expected 
in the shape of law-suits. The latest case 
is that of Mr. J. 8. Stanton and others 
against ex-President George {[. Seney, Mr. 
Samuel Shethar, the Ohio Central Railroad 
Company and the Metropolitan National 
bank. It is understood that the bank now 
owes the Clearing-house Association about 
$3,000,000. Poor stockholders! 

The general stagnation in business in 
this country has a parallel in France, as is 
shown in the following from a late Paris 
letter : 

_ The stagnation extends to almost every 
industry. There is scarcely a large em- 
ployer who has not discharged many of his 
assistants or laborers. There are factories 
in the neighborhood of Paris that have 
been closed for many weeks, and which are 
likely to remain closed while this profound 
depression lasts. 

The exports of Switzerland yearly now 
amount to $192,000,000—a larger sum, in 
proportion to its population, perhaps, than 
those of any other nation on the globe. 
The exports of France are $700,000,000. 
They should be no less than $2,300,000,000 
in order to compare with Switzerland. 

Business men of all parties regret very 
much the loss to the whole country of the 
wise counsels and great executive ability 
of the late Secretary of the Treasury, Hon. 
Hugh McCulloch. He ought now to be in 
the United States Senate. As a thorough, 
reliable business man he has scarcely an 
equal in the nation. 

The directors of the New York Central 
and Hudson River Railroad Company, at 
its late meeting, declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of only one per cent.—equal to four 
per cent. perannum. The stock is weak 
in consequence. Where is Mr. Vanderbilt? 

While hard times continue to prevail in 
all sections of the country, with only a 
slightly improving outlook, food of all 
kinds continues to be very cheap. All the 
staples, such as meats, flour, and groceries 
of all kinds are very low indeed. Sugar is 
cheaper than ever before, while the price 
of coal, now low, is steadily weakening. 

The market continues to be overstocked 
with laboring men, clerks, and others in 
search of work. New York, Philadelphia, 
Boston, and all the other large cities par- 
ticularly, are crowded with scores of thous- 
ands of idle men. Farmers, and others in 
the interior, are now very slow in making 
new help engagements. They do not ex- 
pect to make much money this year, and 
hence are determined to be very conserva- 
tive. 

Let us not overlook the fact that our 
taxes are decreasing, perhaps slowly, but 
growing beautifully less every year. Men 
of all parties are now talking, working and 
voting for a cutting down of the receipts 
of the tax gatherer. The nation is steadily 
reducing its debt, states are following this 
example, cities and towns are on the same 
track, and people generally feel cheerful 
now when discussing this popular topic. 

While we are all thankful for cheap food, 
cheap coal, cheap clothing, cheap money, 
and cheap essentials in all directions, wé 
mourn without a smile when we seek for 
reasonable gas bills. In that direction we 
are without hope, except as a last resort, in 
cheap petroleum. Woe to the unmerciful 

gas makers! 








MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tax improvement in the demand for 
loans upon the money market continues to 
gradually increase, and money is no longer 
accumulating in the vaults of the banks; 
but, on the contrary, employment is being 
found for the surplus that is on hand. The 
decrease in the amount of idle money, 
probably, has not been as rapid as some 
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shows that the tide has turned, and that it 
will take but a short time for the current to 
increase its flow, as the growing activity of 
trade throughout the country is affording 
better employment for capital, and the cop- 
fidence of those who invest money is 
strengthening more and more as the days 
go by. Throughout the week the supply 
of Joanable funds was fully adequate to the 
demand, and call loans were readily ob- 
tainable on stock collateral at one and two 
per cent. Commercial paper was quiet at 
four and five per cent. for best names. 
Srook MarKxet.—The stock market has 
been active, but the fluctuations ‘were con- 
fined to small limits, except in one or two 
jnatances, where strong manipulation in- 
creased the scope and amount of business 
done. The reduction in the dividend of 
New York Central caused a sharp decline 
in this stock. A squeeze of the short in- 
terest in Lackawanna accounts for the ad- 
vance, and the higher prices for Pacific 
Mail are due to the subsidy clause of the 
Post Office Appropriation Bill: passed by 
Congress. These have been the most 
prominent features, aside from which the 
fluctuations have been due principally to 
manipulation, while the transactions have 
been largely the operations of room traders. 
The following is a summary of the business 
ef the week, showing the highest, lowest 


and closing quotations: 
Low- Clos- 
High- est, ing. 
Sales, est. March 7th, 
Adams Express................0+ 48 «134 183% 14 
Amer. Express....... 65 «(92 92 92 
Alton and Terre H.. 200 233g 22 22 
American Tel. and C. ¢ 170 BAe BAG 4 
Canadian South’n........ 550 «82 3L $l 











Canadian Pacific................ 300 «40 39% «(40 
gn 100 «10 Ww 10 
EE kicccaccccos eecede 693 19% 15%, 12% 
Contral Pacific. ........0-sscce0s 4,229 3475 34 345, 
C.,C., C. and I......... induiebewsn 400 35 B44y 85 
Ches. and Ohio, Ist pf... ....... 100 «lly «61th MLK 
Ches, & O. 2d pf......c.c000- a. ae 64 
Chicago, Bur., & Q.....00- 00000 1.975 1213¢ 12% 12134 
Chicago & Alton................ 190 1824¢ 13244 132g 
Ge, GE Ee. B PB... cicccevesescee 1,20 8% 8% 85% 
GaEe, Cae OF cicccccccsccccce 130 «19 19 19 
Chicago and N. W.... ........ 291,930 64 98 9414 
Chicago & N. W. pf......-+..... 960 1924¢ 13046 18u%% 
Chicago, M.and t P........... 183,490 74’, 719% 73% 
Chic,,M.& 8+ P. pf........ . 950 7% 105% 107% 
Consol, Gas Co.........0...0000s 1,497 8644 8 8634 
Colorado Coal.......0.cccsesece 1,220 «13 11% 12% 
Delaware, L., and W'n.....,....372.516 07%, 99% 107%4 
Del. and Hudson................. 9,551 7914 «1636 78% 
Demver a0 WB. G...cccccccccsccss 600 84 ~ ~ 
Bic incccitnecenswescevten 2,336 44% 4 4% 
East fennessee, pf............... 7,255 ~ 7 734 
Evans& T. H 330048 47 48 
Green Bay...... 500 Bx 684 BK 
Ss iaiics: nitninkeadiabeapens 30 19% = 1951985 
Houston & Tex .......cccccceee 12016 16 «16 
Tilinows Central.................+ B30 «124g 125 = «125 
BI, Cam, 800808.2.000000 coves 18785 85 = 8B 
se Wis ii cccessscnticorneces wo 184 12% 18 
BE IE cc coeentceceves eee 181,400 6594062 BB NG 
Lake Erie and Western........ 800 IBS 1485 14% 
Ect >.teacen ovencs 100 22% BBG AD 
Louisville and Nashy itle beeceee 40,080 3236 B0% 31% 
OS 2 3 oO eee 615 2434 2% 24% 
is cen asicacontecees 1400 0% 6936 G04 
Manhattan con................++ 2,187 77% «(7734 77% 
Memph. & Uharl........ esse. 18,4000 44 86 48 
Michigan Central.............. 2 «63 6244 63 
WER, BG, Ban cc cree s cecccccosece 100 «12% 12% «12K 
PE ME ciccecsesccoces 1200 «27% 2 wy 


Mo., Kan. and Tenxas............- 76,067 187%; 17% 18% 
Missouri Pacific............... - 19,280 915% 97% 91K 








Morris & Haaex...............00° #17 122 «121 (121 
Nash., C, & St. L................ 2600 424 40% 42 
Be Si icicnnanecerseianses 5,651 4134 374% 88% 
ee 266,962 94, 87 89 
N. ¥.and New Eng............. 100 15% «615% «=6915% 
8s eee 120 180 «6180180 
N.Y., Lack. & W wens bl 874 87% «RIK 
N. Y., L. E. and W....... coscee 8120 18% 1835 18% 
W.Y., L. E., and W. pf........... 300 «(28 27 2% 
i 5 5 ee 105 2% 2% 2% 
N.Y., Ont, & W.......2... seeeeee 2572 118% 1045 104s 
TE eee 20 «44 0¢6¢«G OA 
N.Y.,C. and St. L, pf.. -- 400 9 8 Bs 
Nor. and West. pf.............-++ hou Mw 24% wh 
Northern Pacific...... .......... 695 18'4 177%, 18% 
North Pacific, pref.............+- 12,927 43% 41'¢ © 43'¢ 
Ohio Southern..............0006- mu 10% lO 10% 
O10 & Mies............0:.ssc0cece 500 18% 17% 17% 
Oregon Trang..............++« eee 5,665 185% 13 1314 
Oregon R. & Navigation......... 482 08%; 66 664 
Ohio Central.........00-...000006 1,450 i% 1 1 
BE I coc cnsesessseevccese 170,532 62's 56% «62 
Phil.& ees 400 17% 7 17% 
A ae 23 123 «123 123 
Pullman Mth asdpsesveesasovcevce "956 11036 118% 118% 
Peoria, Dec., and E............... 20 1434 18% 14% 
Roch. and Pitts.................+ 2918 4 8% 3% 
ce EECA 2,076 1133¢ 112% 118% 
TI, SO TOUR. 5. ccc cccacceeseoe C 5B 50% 52 
Rich. and W. P....... 34 Wy Ms 
Rich, & ar 2% 1% 2% 
St. Paul & D. pf 80 80 6 «8 
St. L. & San F. a ee 40 Bi 8636 37 


St. L. & 8. F. ist pf 
St. P., M. and M.... 
St. P. and Omaha 








St. P. and Omaha, pf.............. 8,295 87% 84 85 
Texas and Pacific.. soos 14,198 18% 12% 18% 
Upion Pacific............ ..c..00+ 87,924 4856 46% 48 
United States Ex 160 51% SIM HI 
Va. Midiand.......... 200 «18 1% «(18 
We, Bt: Be. BP... .ccccccece 3036 4% 4% 
Wells-Fargo Ex. .... 63 i) =—108 tho 
Wentere U. Tel......00.0000 seve +-48,740 BUG 58M BOG 


Bayk Sratement.—The weekly state- 
ment issued from the Clearing-house last 
week was technically unfavorable to the 
banks. The changes in the averages show 


an increase in loans of $4,798,800, an in- 
crease in specie of $2,125,300, a loss in 
legal tehders of $8,096,200, an increase in 
deposits of $3,058,600, and an increase in 
circulation of $178,600. The movement of 
the week resulted in a loss in surplus re- 
serve of $1,735,555, and the banks now 
hold $47,385,100 in excess of the legal re- 


thirty. Atlantic and Pacific First, rose 

from 72} to 78} ‘and reacted to 73@78}. 

Ches. and Ohio 6s of 1911 advanced 2, to 

92; Kan. and Texas Consols 3, to 1083; do. 

5s 3, to 55; Lake Shore Consol Firsts 1, to 
128; Louisville and Mo. River Firsts 1}, to 
120}; Jersey Central Consols #, to 100}; do. 
Convertibles 13, to 100}; N. Y. City and 
Northern Generals j, to 863; N. Y., Lack. 
and Western Firsts }, to 120}; Rock Island 
Firsts $, to180; Man. and Dak. Extension }, 
to 1124; So. Pacific Firsts 1, to 984; Union 
Pacific Sinking Funds }, to 1174; and Tex- 
as Pacific Incomes 3, to 87. The last named 
reacted to 364. Met. Elevated Firsts de- 
clined }. to 109}; N. Y., Chic., and St. 
Louis Firsts 4, to 98; Rich. and Danville 
Consols #, to 993; San Francisco Generals 
3, to 984; St. Paul (Southern Minn. Div.) 
4, to 110, and Union Pacific Firsts 4, to 
112}. Later in the day West Shore Firsts 
fell off to 35 and rallied to 354; Ches. and 
Ohio (Class B) fell off to 782; O., B., and 
Quincy Debentures to 99; Houston and 
Texas Western Firsts, ex. to 724; Kansas 
City and Northern (Omaha Div.) to 99, and 
Kansas and Texas 5s to 544}. 

Foreign Exouanee.—The Foreign Ex- 
change market was very dull. The posted 
rate for sight bills was reduced 4 on Tues- 
day. On Saturday the rates were $4.84 for 
60-day bills and $4.87} for demand. Ac- 
tual business was done at $4.883@#4.835 for 
60-day bills, $4.853@$4.86} for demand, 


$4. $4.86% for cable transfers, and 
$4. Sih 812 for commercial. In Conti- 
nental Exchange francs were qnoted at 
5.233@5.234 for 60-day bills and 5.204@5.20 


for checks; Reichmarks at 944@94% for 
long and 943@94} for short sight. 
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quirements. The following table gives fig- 
ures in detail : 
Legal Net 
Banks, Loans. Specie. Tenders. Deposit 
New York, .@11,847,000 $3,053,000 $923,000 12,527,000 
Manh’n Co. 8,777,000 2,397,000 440.000 9, 309,000 
Merchants’. 7,627,000 952,000 1,808,700 8,800,00 
Mechanics’. 7,577,000 3,104,000 939,000 8,629,000 
Union...... 4,275,600 782,700 179,200 8,517,500 
America,... 10,948,200 3,#32,6u0 901,100 11,934,800 
Phenix..... 2,652,000 610,000 147,200 2,420,000 
a scccne 6,552,000 11,021,800 1,585,000 16,782,200 
Tradesm'n's 2,029,700 —_, 352,700 98,800 1,761,809 
Fulton...... 985,100 1,130,600 179,200 1,560,100 
Chemical... 14,934,700 6,876,500 1,097, 300 18,965,2.0 
Mer, Exch., 2,935,200 386,000 675,900 2,820,900 
Gallatin,.... 5,160,500 1,030,800 642,700 8,851,100 
B’tch & Dro. 1,719,100 449,600 145,700 1,832,600 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,013,000 71,000 119,000 1,058.00 
Greenwich.. 876,0U0 126,300 176,900 980,200 
Lea. Manuf. 2,651,800 578,700 196,60) 2,096,500 
Sev’nth W'd = 1,130,800 271,800 66,600 1,109,200 
St’teof N.Y. 8,637,800 96 ,700 301,700 3,908,900 
Am. Ex...... 12,127,000 6,411,000 1,382,000 14,187,000 
Commerce.. 18,119,400 6,120,200 2,670,000 —_-17,589,6Cg 
Broadway... 5,018,400 679,800 858,400 4,088,400 
Mercantile.. 6,570,900 1,540,500 828,600 7,174,700 
Pacific...... 2,487,300 220,000 407,300 2,800,600 
Republic. 5,401,500 2,097,800 418,000 6,179,500 
Chatham 8,702,300 679,100 638, lov 4,224,500 
People's...., 1,582,F00 106, Lou 126,900 1,658,000 
N. America. 3,185 ,600 522,200 293,800 8,681,700 
Hanover.... 7,418,500 8,859,300 839, 100 9,207,800 
Irving...... 2,272,000 1,006,700 509,700 8,000,500 
Citizene’... 2,463,700 430,500 598,800 8,21 0,800 
Nassau..... 2,325,800 425,400 416,300 2,881 400 
Market...... 2,752,900 794,100 172,200 2,601,900 
St. Nicholas 2,052,600 377,000 117,200 1,927,206 
Shoe & Lea. 3,092,000 67 8,000 649,000 8,601 ,00 
Corn Exch. 4,977,000 623,100 877,000 4,339,100 
Continent’). 4,121,200 1,680,400 630,200 5,680,100 
Oriental .... 1,850,100 178,000 370,C00 1,916,100 
Imp. & Tra. 18,865,100 7,042,500 1,834,100 28,930,000 
ee 16,749,600 7,371,500 1,282,400 28,632,400 
North River 1,598,000 82,000 158,000 1,695 000 
East River.. 1,043,600 242,800 185,100 990,000 
Fourth Nat. 12,748,700 6,696,100 1,386,500 17,112,600 
Central Nat. 7,044,000 2,101,000 582,000 8,268,000 
Second Nat. 2,172,000 591,000 510,000 2.939 ,WOO 
Ninth Nat.. 4,763,700 1,840,500 238,900 5,438,700 
First Nat’l.. 17,434,100 4,642,200 1,686,400 20,170,600 
Third Nat.. 4,162,000 2,238,508 860,000 5,628,800 
N.Y.NtlLEx. 1,103,500 237,500 411,700 1,276,700 
Rowery..... 1,954,100 497.100 154.500 2,046 500 
N.Y.County 1,847,600 249,500 420,800 2,407,100 
Ger.-Amer... 2,838,600 898,9u0 168,300 2,683,890 
Chase..... . 2,661,200 1,638,100 233,400 4,186,200 
Fifth Ave.. 2,650,000 869,600 150,300 3,014,8.0 
GermanEx. 1,741,500 135,000 594,000 2,335,800 
Germania... 1,882,500 188,000 196,000 2,192,003 
U. 8. Nat’l.. 2,781,700 656,000 100,000 8,012,000 
Lincoln N’l 1,491,000 346,900 212,800 1,858,600 
Garfield Nat 1,005,800 195,200 118,500 975,90 
Fifth Nat... 1,148,400 104,600 188,900 1,200,009 
Bk Metrop. 2,981,509 794,100 291,000 8,812,200 
Total.. .. 8302.2 384, 400 $103,789, 700 $32,027,000 $353,721 726,40 400 
Ine, Ine. Dee, Ine, 


Comparisons $8,793,800 $2,125,300 $8,096,200 83,058,600 

Clearings for the week ending Feb. 28th. . . 428,087,887 23 
do. do. do. Mar. 7th.... 512,245,801 10 

Balances for the week ending Feb. 2th.... 19,816,448 49 
do. do. do. Mar. 7th.... 28,282,671 15 


Bank Srocks.—The following shows the 
closing quotations for bank shares: * 
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Manhattan. sii - 
U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market was firm, but there was a slight 
demand. The closing quotations were as 
follows: 





4348. 1891, rex. - 
4268. L891, P va 
oS ison mali cy =~ 
‘ am - 
1907, co Currency ts "90.144 — 


Three ber: cer eents.5 ws 

Rartroap Bonps were in fair request and 
generally firm. Erie Consol Seconds rose 
to 56 and reacted to 553#. West Shore Firsts 
fell off from 35} to 854, and sold at 35 seller 





25 Park Place, New York. 


J. &W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
19 BROAD ST., NEW YORK, 
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‘Seven Per Cent. 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTG AGE BONDS 
ON IMPROVED FARMS IN THE STATES 
OF OHIO AND MICHIGAN. 

We have carefully selected these securities to meet 
the wants of parties desiring to invest small sums, 
and we recommend them as absolutely safe, yield- 
ing good income, and not constantly varying in 
value in sympathy with the fluctuations of the 
stock market. 

The bonds are in denominations of $10, $500 and 
$1,000, with coupons attached, payable semi-annually 
in gold coin in the City of New York. They are 
secured by loans upon improved farms in the States 
of Ohioand Michigan to the extent of one-third of 
their value only. Full particulars furnished upon 
application. 

We buy and sell Government bonds and other high 
grade investment securities outright, or on commis- 
sion, and make liberal advances on the same, 

Quotations and other information furnished, 


HENRY 8. IVES & CO., 


BANKERS, 
Nos. 23 and 245 NASSAU &T., Cor. Cedar. 
P.-0, BOX 1422, 
NEW YORK. 


SOLID SIX PER CENTS. 


THE IOWA LOAN AND UST COMPANY, or 
Des Moines, Iowa, inc — raped in 1872, and having 
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THE AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
CASH CAPITAL, 


$500,000. 
eo W. BRIGGS, Vice-President. 
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ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, GUARDIANS AD LITEM, 
OF ASSIGNEES ON ASSIGNMENT, OF INDEMNITY, OF INDEMNITY TO SHERIFF, 
OFFICIAL, COMMITTEE, RECEIVERS, 


GUARDIAN IN PROCEEDINGS TO SELL INFANTS’ REAL ESTATE. 
OF INDEMNITY FOR CASHIER, SOCIETY, ETC. 
UNDERTAKINGS ON APPEAL, INJUNOTION, SECURITY FOR OOSTS, NON-RESIDENT PI.AIN- 
TIFF, ARREST, ATTACHMENT, REPLEVIN, ETC., ETO. 








HOLMES, BOOTH & HAYDENS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST QUALITY SILVER-PLATED SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


18 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Oommercial, 


DRY GOODS. 


Tuere has been more interest manifested 
in the transactions of the dry goods market 
since the inauguration of the new adminis- 
tration at the National Capitol, and a con- 
fidence is felt that the future is freighted 
with prosperity and success to the general 
trade of the country. It is also evident 
that the attention of merchants and busi- 
ness men is becoming more absorbed in the 
legitimate affairs of trade, though not to 
such a degree as would indicate any ten- 
dency toward speculation or inflation. 
Buyers on the market continue to pursue 
the conservative methods which have 
guided them in their purchases so long; 
and, notwithstanding the prospect is so 
encouraging, there is no disposition to an- 
ticipate the wants of the future. During 
the week there has beena stead) influx of 
Western and Southern retailers, with a very 
fair representation from this state. The 
jobbing trade has, therefore, presented a 
more active appearance, and a fairly satis- 
factory business was done by most of the 
leading jobbers. Agents report a slightly 
improved reorder demand for some de- 
scriptions of seasonable goods, but whole- 
sale buyers on spot are operating sparingly 
and in accordance with positive require- 
ments. The tone of the general market 
continues steady, and nearly all desirable 
Spring and Summer fabrics are fairly held 
by manufacturers’ agents and jobbers 
alike. 

Corron Goons were in steady but strictly 
moderate demand in commission circles, 
but a very fair business was done in pack- 
age and assorted lots by leading jobbers. 
Brown sheetings are moving steadily, but in 
relatively small parcels, and prices are with- 
out quotable change. Low grade bleached 
goods remain quiet, but there is a fair 
inquiry for light reassortments of fine and 
medium fine shirtings and cambrics. Wide 
sheetings are in irregular demand, but some 
of the best makes continue closely sold up 
by agents. Cheviots are more active in 
some quarters, fair-sized parcels of both 
woven and printed makes having been 
taken by jobbers and the shirt trade. For 
denims, tickings, stripes, checks, plaids, 

c., the demand at first hands was steady 
but moderate. 

Print CLorus continued in light demand 
and steady, on the basis of 84c. for 64x64s 
and 2c. for 56x60s, against 3 7-16c. and 
Bc. for the respective grades on the cor- 
responding day in 1884. 

Prints were decidedly more active in 
the hands of jobbers, and while large aggre- 
gate sales were made in assorted lots, a 
good package trade was reported by a few 
of the principal jobbers. The demand at 
first hands continues irregular, and, upon 
the whole, sluggish; but salesmen on the 
road are forwarding « good many orders 
for reassortments of fancies, shirtings, in- 
digo blues, etc. 

Gin@HaMs AND Woven Wasu Fasrios con- 
tinued fairly active with jobbers, dress 
ginghams, staples, seersuckers, chambrays, 
jacquards, embroidered effects, etc., hav- 
ing severally been distributed with con- 
siderable freedom. There was also a fair in- 
quiry at first hands for reassortments of 
the above fabrics, and prices remain steady. 

Dress Goops.—There was a fair reorder 
demand for all-wool and worsted dress goods 
at agents’ hands, and apretty good busi- 
ness in all seasonable makes was done by 
jobbers. Stocks of the most desirable dress 
goods are generally well in hand, and such 
makes as govern the market are steadily 
held by agents. 

Woo.kn Goops.—There has not been the 
improvement in the department of woolen 
goods that has been noticeable in some of 
the other branches of the trade during the 
week under review. The genial weather 
which has been experienced has not been 
conducive to the increase of the demand. 
though it has made the transportation of 
goods less difficult. There was a steady 
but withal moderate demand for worsted 
piece goods, selections by local buyers and 
representatives or the interior clothing 
trade being placed with business-like 
prom ptitude, but without a trace of specu- 
lative eagerness. Woolens for women’s 
wear were also fairly active, tricots, plaids 





and brochés being the most desirable 
styles. Jersey cloths were receiving con- 
siderable attention from the manufacturers, 
and were likewise in free movement to fill 
orders. In other respects, and with the ex 
ceptions just indicated, the market was 
decidedly quiet, though the leading jobbing 
houses were doing rather more business in 
some descriptions of miscellaneous woolens. 





FOREIGN GOODS. 


Business with the foreign and importing 
houses was little more than a repetition of 
that transacted for the past fortnight. The 
force of buyers has not received any exten- 
sive additions since the beginning of the 
week, but some important arrivals are ex- 
pected in a few days. The work of person- 
al selection was going on under favorable 
conditions as to weather, and shipments of 
dress goods, fancy silks, hosiery and gloves 
represented a good aggregate movement. 
Orders for staple silk manufactures were 
confined to immediate necessities; fancies 
were taken with some liberality, though 
not at very remunerative prices; luster 
goods maintained this position; French 
prints and brocades attracted the attention 
of close buyers by virtue of the exception- 
ally low prices at which the medium and 
cheap grades are being offered; and 
cheviots were proving increasingly desira- 
ble. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1885, 
compare as follows with the same period 
of last year: 

For the week, 1885. 1884. 


Entered at the port.. ........ $2,199,038 $8,985,290 

Thrown on the market.. .. . 2,058,703 3,901,643 
Since Jan, lat, 

Entered at the port.......... 21,388,722 28,978,908 

Thrown on the market....... 22,116,289 28,254,671 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER iN THE UNITED STATES. 
MonpDay EVENING, March 9th, 

BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
Agawam, F.. .36 534\Laconia,......9-4 18 


85. 


Atlantic, A.....36 et “ «+» 10-4 20 
6 Bove kt - . ae 114 22 
— Ee man, B...... 9 
“ ie Pa naa 
“ LL. ..36 BB. 51g 
¢ Waccann oi nee © 
Appleton, A....86 >| Stand. 36 7 
- XX ..36 He) Mystic River...36 — 
” R. .. .36 o% Nashua, fine O.. — 


Augusta.... ...36 R....36 6% 
- o ce ceeee 5% ” E....40 8 
ee Cee a4 “  Woe46 12 

















Broadway. ....36 Newmarket, B...36 5 
Bedford, R..... 80 DD.36 = 
Boott, 0.... :.84 my ‘ "G86 58% 
ve Ae 86-794 4 ” N..36 64 
“ M, fam .36 6% | Pacitic, Extra..36 7% 
eee 4G 7%! Mics % 
Continental, C.36 66% PE « ----I-4 14 
D400 «7% ..84 16 
Conestoga, D..28 5% ” o+0e0 18 
G...30 5% 6 ae 010-4 20 
“ 8...33 6 “ 11-4 22% 
” W...36 = 644 Peppe prell Efine,39 7 
Dwight, X..... 30 6 R.. .36 6% 
© Rocce «6 e @G..8 6 
- oo 38 6 “ N....80 5% 
Exeter, A...... 86 6 |Pepuot,A ....36 7 
ae 88 bg + Decete § 
Ellerton, ....10-4 2244 eer 12 
First Prize.....36  64¢ |Pittefield, ; eee 5 
Great Faia, K. 36 7 |Pocasset, C.... 6 
Hill’sS’mp.{d’m36 634 enwned 5g 
Indian Head...36 734 “i E 7 
- a — (Stark, AA, 7 
eT? me. Seeger 344 
- 48 124¢| ‘“* heavy.... 81¢ 
Indian Orchard . oF scan sand 1344 
” 40 «8 dein tae 163¢ 
7 Bw Tl | ageas eves 25 
+ Bee Gel - veccscns 823¢ 
o AA...40 75¢'Wameutta, 15 
camyenns _ 36 Bg 25 
36 734 eS 2 
“ XXX. 40 84 waa 823¢ 
Langley, A.....36 644 eens 99 3534 
pneu 1-8 54 Oe  weeus 108 40 
© econs 84 43¢|/Wachusett..... 36 «6% 
Laconia .....84 16 - peeens 80 6% 
PRINTS. 
Albion......... —@ 5}4¢|Mancheste —@ 6 
American. ..... —@ 5'<4|Merrimack, D..—@ 6 
Allen's wre .-—@ 5}4|Mallory........ —@ — 
Arnold’s........—@ 6 |Pacific......... —@ 6 
Cocheco.... ... —@ 6 |Richmond’s....—@ 6 
Dunnell’s fancy—@ 6 |Simpson’s solid 
Garner’s blues. —— 8 DeOeccceccs —@ 6 
Gloucester ......—@ 5}¢|Steel River, fney--@ 5}¢ 
Hartel..... se 6 |Slater’s solids —@ 5 
Hamilton......—@ 6 Southbridge 
Harmony,fancy—@ — | Shirtings.....—@—— 


Windsor, fancy.—@ 6 
CORSET JEANS. 





AMOET occccces —@ 1% |Kearsarge sat..—@ 4) 
Androscoggin Laconia....... —@ 1% 
Dc ccanaege —@ 84 \Lexington..... —@ 7 
Canoe River...—@ 6 (Narragansett ..—@ 6 
Clarendon..... —@ 6 |Naumkeag sat..—@ 8 
Indian Ore Pepperell oman -@ 84¢ 
Imported....—@ pa any Rockport. —@i7 
Caledonia, om ~@10%, (Park Mills, No. 
X.. —@10 arr 11 
Economy..... -—@ 9 |Park Mills, No. 

Otis, apron....—@ 9%4| 70........ +. -—@18 
Otis furniture..—@ 9}¢|York, I........ —@ 8% 
STRIPES, 

American....— @ 8}¢,Hamilton....— @104¢ 
Amoskeag. ...— 10 (Otis, BB..... — @ 8% 
“ fancy.— @10}¢|Thorndike,A.— @10 
Boston...... a 6 +" _ 9 
Columbian.. — @ 7%/Whittenton.. 8 @l1l 








DOMESTIC GINGHAMS, 

Amoskeag.. — 73¢|Plunkett....... —@ — 
ee —@ 74|Renfrew..... —-@ 9 

Berkshire... ..—@ 64 |White M’f'gCo., ° 

Gloucester, : n ‘w—@ Hed staple. . -—@ 8 

Lancaster...... —@ White MW’ f'gCo., 

Manchester....—@ oy j fancy..... ‘ —@ 





BLACK SILKS. 
JAMES M’CREERY & CO. 


Are now showing a very large 
stock of their Celebrated 


De Novi Black Silks, 


These Silks, which are manufac- 
tured solely for us, are made with 
the express purpose of securing 
Strength and Durability in Wear. 
They are PERFECTLY FREE 
from the Deleterious Substances 
which have made the use of Gros- 
Grain so unsatisfactory lately. 

They are all woven by hand, and 
are finished by a new and im- 
proved process, which, while giv- 
ing them Softness and Richness 
in appearance, renders’ them 
much less liable to get glossy in 
Wear. 

Our present prices range from 
#1.25 to #5 per yard. 
Satin Duchess, Radzimers, Faille 
Francaise, Mascott, and other 
New Weaves at very Low Prices. 
Broadway and 11th St., 

New York. 








) FERRIS’ 
L 










Ask your 
merchants 
for them. 
PATENT 


CORSETS 
CORDED WAISTS 


‘ 
BESTS<A¥t Ach 
Adults. Send /. pabesiar 
FERRIS BROS., M’f'rs 
81 White St., N. Y. 


ew-Greatly improved, Price 
reduced. Unequaled for 
health, comfort and durabil- 
; Rm ity. All sizes, for both sexes. 

. Btooped shoulders andacon- 
iW in chest avoiaed by 


N Ah FE PAT. BRACE. 
i nt by mail on receipt of 
#1, and measure around the 
\ chest. underthearms. Cleve- 

i 0.) Shoulder Brace 


TAKE NO OTHER 


o. For ane by all deal- 
ers. Ask for it 


R. H. MACY & C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th ST., 
NEW YORK. 








GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 


WE SHALL INAUGURATE THE NEW YEAR BY A 
SPECIAL SALE OF 
LADIES AND CHILDREN'S 


MUSLIN 


UNDERWEAR, 


LL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND DESIGN, 
WHICH FOR QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 
CANNOT BE EXCELLED. OUR PRICES WE GUAR 

ANTEE LOWER THAN ANY OTHER HOUSE, 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINEN GOODS 


OF ALL KINDS, OUR OWN DIRECT IMPORTA- 

TION, DAMASKS, NAPKINS, TOWELS, CRASHES, 

ETC,, FULL LINES OF BLANKETS, QUILTS, 

PIANO AND TABLE COVERS AT EXTREMELY 
LOW PRICES, 





UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


LACK AND COLORED 
SILKS AND DRESS GOODS. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


OUR ENTIRESTOCK AT LOWER PRICES THAN 
EVER BEFORE KNOWN. 





SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS, 


R. H. MACY & CO, 





Weekly Market Review, 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


[For the Week ending Friday, March 6th, 1885.1 








COFFEE. 
Rio, Ordinary to Choice............. -6 @11LK 
Santos, Fair to Good.............+.. 94@ 9% 
Java 14 @22 
@19 
@12% 
@12 
@40 
@60 
@45 
@65 
@60 
SUGAR. 
Raw.—Fair to prime.......... ..- — @5 1-16 
OS 64@ 6% 
Crushed........ pameaeecnnacae 644@ 6% 
Ea 6%@ 646 
i osc s cmop ens — @ 6% 
WHiTe.—Mould A. ......cccccccses — @ 6% 
a dchiedc:tradenacaeaacoudl 5y@— 
RE eecnmauaes 46 @ 4% 
MOLASSES 
bit ir cc oa tetneemeseeneanied 15 @22 
i | SER a ey 15 @18 
OF i ccscdumnesscnthanwewnia 20 @25 
A cunictites aan abaaomod 23 @40 
New Orleans........... canaaaeiaanae 30 @52 
FISH. 
George’s Cod Do hag per qtl. .@——@ 4 50 
Grand Ban. « Cod........... 0 ——@ #175 
Mackerel, No. 1 1 Mass Spnienace . 22 00 @ 24 00 
Mackerel, rt) ae 11 50 @ 13 00 
Mackerel, No. 3 Mass........ - 38350@ 400 
a RR eae .»—-1l@ — 15 
= aR Rie 
GENERAL MARKET. . 
FLOUR, MEAL, Etc. 
Frour : 
Sour Extras and Patents. $2 40 @#3 75 
i narduniensnaadeanae --. 235 @2 75 
Supertine Spring........... 265 @ 2 85 
Ohio, Ind., 


ile ,lll., Super- 

fine Winter............. 2 L 
Bb Se bivniencenkenes 560 @ 
Western Spring Wheat, ext’a 300 @ 
Minnesota, ‘Clear é 


Spring Wheat, “Patents”. 500 @5 7 
to Choiee Spring 
Wheat, Extras........... 830 @ 3 Bu 
Ex. Amber Ind., Ohio, and 


RESET 3835 @ 

O. Round Hoop Ex. (ship’g). 3 20 @ 
White Wheat Vx. (O. & EP; 

St. Louis, Single Extras... 3 85 @ 

St. Louis, Double, “ .... 420 @ 

Genessee, Extra Brands... . 400 @ 

Winter Wheat, “Patents”. 500 @ 

White Wheat, Michigan Ex. 350 @ 

BouTHERN l'LOuUR: 


a 
1 
= 
> 
& 
a > Ob > pm Hm CO CO i) rm Cm dO 
¢ - 
— 


| Serer 430 @4 50 
Family....... ac aapeana 500 @ 5 25 
BE oc 0000te tne sccccass 400 @ 5 35 
Ryr FLour 
nas aad maaan mdse a 225 @ 250 
Supertine........ eyes 5 oe fk 
Corn MEAL: 
ess cieemamiiannanne 285 @ 3 25 
BUOROTWUNS cc cccccccccces 320 @ 3 26 
Po rere $20 @—— 
GRAIN. 
Waeat 
Wy BO Besiceciscccess %—— @—— 
| ee — 90 @— 9% 
PG Es. Bisctecevcesences — 91 @— v1 
Corn : 
Oe ae ere — 51X¥@— 51% 
Yellow. a caplieiaabapesh ic imnalib tagaiandl —i2 @— — 
WR I Rectccccccceccess —6 @— — 
Oats : 
Ms Bs Bigcccecce er — 40@— — 
REE rEr: -— 388 @— 41 
State Mixed......... janeene — 38Y@— 38l¢ 
YE: 
Btate........ pustnsevenouas —-— —@-—— 
Western... ..... ow — —@-—— 
BEANS 
0 ee ~ 149 @1 45 
er ere 170 @— — 
Dc cepneuceiacksdeeeees. ad —— @1 50 
Green, prime, #@bush....... 125 @— — 
PROVISIONS, 
Pork : 
Ordinary Mess...... eooee 1375 @ — — 
3 eee —— @ i400 
Family Mess, City....... —— @1400 
Prime Mess, Western.... 13 50 @ — — 
Bacon : 
ee re — @ 1% 
D, B., Short Clears... .cccccccces — @ 1% 
re 54.@ 6 
Cur Merats: 
Smoked Hams......... --—-10 @ —12 
Smoked Shoulders.......— — @— 7 
MILL FEED. 
(We quote per 100 lbs.) 
cS Se — 80 @% — 85 
Gherts, 69 IS... ..- cccccese — T124%@ — 75 
Middling, 80 to 100 Ibs.. —7 @ — 80 
Sharps, fin... .....seeeeeee —9 @ 10 
BIO BOG ccccccccvecs soeee — 75 @ — 80 
BEPOOMINGS..ccccsccccccces -- 50 @ — 76 
Oil Meal, per ton.......... -_-- 32 50 
Cottonseed Meal, per to: oe 26 50 
HAY AND STRAW 
Hay, No. 1, prime, per 100 Ibs dee —— @%t— 9% 
Hay, No. 2, good, . —85 @ — 90 


Hay, No.3,medium‘“* = - —15 @ — 80 
Hay, Shipping ¥ 6 see —70 @ — 75 
Hay, Clover 24 “« 1... —55 @ — 65 
Hay,ciover mixed “ “ ,..., —70 @— 75 
Straw. No.1, Rye ‘“ eee —9 @ — 9 





Straw, No.2ttye “ eee —75 @ — 80 
Straw Oat “ “ 4... —65 @ — 70 
COUNTRY PRODUCE. 

NEW BUTTER. 

Oreamery, choice to fancy......... sees. 32@36 

« ordinary to prime...... oooees  L9@31 
Half-firkin tubs........ i adidiaidetacotainel + -15@26 
WE PI cite ce cgccccces ese 
Western — Connmaney...+0- seseee 

RD. 
Steam refined, per Wier -20 8— T@ — — 
Continent ....... S ciectieniea _— @— 1% 


South American:.........+++ 8’ @-- 





¢) 00 


aps that BE « 


| 2 Pee le 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





(343) 28 

















CHEESE. 
State, factory, full <= beerte econ, @12 
, facto light skims, prime 
on seesseeee tidessonses MRD 9% 


State factory, skims, fair to good, .... 6 @ 8% 
Ohio flat, prime to choice...........- 1 
Obio flat, ordinary to G00... scree ° 





















Skims, Penn., fair to choice.......... 1 @ 
EGGS. 
State and Penn., fresh ar 271¢@ 28 
Weatern, fresh-laid......secsee w+ m 274@ - 
Canadian...----- sess ceeseree ee. +. 174@ 1 
DRESSED POULTRY. ‘“ as 
air to choice...... . 2 a— 
Turkeys tate and W’st’rn,choice—-— @— 13 
Chickens, Philadelphia, per Ib...- = a = 
Fowls...--cseecceeccseeeceeceeee -2 2-2 
Ducks, aad Leveeetehnenswaswan = oe 
Geese, per O°" RG T ABLES. a 
Cabbage, per 100...--+++++++ +++ : ~ a > 
Potatoes, Bermuda....-- - oo 2198 
Potatoes.....-see-serrnees Fee fo 
Sweet Potatoes, per , 
Turnips, Russia....---+++++- —80@112 
, 
Onions, per bbl .----++-+++ .. 300 @ 5 00 
Squash, Hubbard, per eer 1 15 @ 2 00 
inac op Dh)... cccoccccesccs 3 00 @ 6 00 
Spinach, per 2 4 
Celery, L. I., and Jersey......... 1 OU @ 1 Bu 
DUMESTIC — — @ 20 
les, Russetts, per DbL..... 
App Baldwins, o «1.250 @ 8 00 
* Greenings, « «¢ , 250 @300 
“ a spy, a : ~ , . = 
Cranberries, Jersey, per crate.. 0” @ 
Strawberries, Fla., per qt......— 65 @— 75 
Florida Jranges..... es sesccens 175 @ 3 50 
Peanuts, Va., hand-picked. 
new, per |b. — 44@— 4% 
Pecans, per lb... — 54@— 7 
JOMESTIC DRIED er ie 1% 
Apples, 220. cccccccccccecsoces — 2g@— 1% 
Pune, SS See —6 @—10 
Peaches, Unpeeled.... —t @— 1% 
Peaches, Evaporated. —ll @—22 
Blackberries........ —10 @—10\% 
Cherries....... — 9K@—13 
Huckleberries. . —3 @—l4 
Raspberries... . - —24 @—26 
a ue 
WOOL MARKET. 
Indiana Medium, unwashed.......... 28 @35 
“ Fine, - aL 26 @27 
“ Coarse and quarter blood....20 @28 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., washed X ana 
alae weal elimina «meni antral 35 @40 
N. Y., Mich., and Ind., No. 1......... 40 @45 
“ vid 9 _) 35 @40 
“ « * common.... 28 @33 
Ohio, Tenn., and W. Va. X and XX...40 @43 
“ “ wee Oe 438 @45 
« a oe Fe Dasceves 44 @46 
« “ & Tie 85 @40 
“ aa ** common... ..30 @34 
Burry at value. 
=<: a 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 
Per Ton, 
Soluble Pacific Guano......... $42 00 @45 00 
Listers’ Stand. re 87 00 @40 00 
*  Ammoniated Dis’d Bone 32 00 @35 00 
“ U. 8. Phosphate........ 29 00 @31 00 
SC = Bic cic ccccccs 81 00 @33 50 
‘6 Crescent Bone.......... 29 00 @31 60 
“ — Potato Fertilizer........ 47 00 @50 00 


“ Tobacco Fertilizer..... 
“Buckwheat Fertilizer... .32 00 @35 00 
(Free on board cars at New York and Newark, 
less 5 per cent. of above prices. ) 


Baker’s Potato Fertilizer ........ 45 (0 
“Wheat mn cioanan 47 50 
© Gee © lntsccvee 46 60 
‘* AA Ammoniated Super- 
hosphate Fertilizer. 37 50 
‘* Pelican Bone Fertilizer, $2 5) 
lies compounded to order. 
omestead Superphosphate 
— Carbon Works) 40 00 
Homestead Tobacco Grower 
—_ Carbon Works) 60 00 
Banner Raw Bone Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 45 60 
Ear!’s Super Phosphate......... 60 00 
‘* Horsefoot Guano......... 80 00 
Bardy’s Phospho-Feruvian Guano 86 00 
‘“* Ammoniated Superphos- 
iiancoancnes aan 82 00 
‘Alkaline Phosphate..... 27 00 
‘* Acid Phosphate........ ” 25 00 
“  Pulverized8. C. Phosphate 20 00 


(Discount on orders of 5 tons 
or more, ) 
Baugh’s Tobacco Fertilizer...... 88 00@40 00 
Baugh’s Raw Bone Superphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs........ « 35 60@87 00 
Baugh’s Twenty-tive Dollar Phos- 


phate, per 2,000 lbs.......... 25 00 
Baugh’s Economical Fertilizer 
eee ° 80 00 
—_ + Warranted Pure Bon 
eal, per 2,000 Ibs.......... 83 00@35 00 
Baugh’s Export Bone, per 2,000 
Tibcsvcgtnedatarete 66+ ++++-29 00 @81 00 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 00 @48 00 


@ 
uano,Peruy'n, rectified, 9.70 p.c.68 00 @70 00 
- " ” 8.40 “ 50 00 @52 00 
Guano, Standard or Guanape 


| ee 52 00 @54 00 
Bone, ground fine, average...... 30 00 @31 00 
‘ dissolved, high le. ....— — @27 00 
Tman Potash Salts, Kainit, 
eee 25 @ 7 76 
Plaster, per ton (2,000 Ibs.)..... 8 00 @ 9 00 
uriate of Potash (80 v. c.), per 
100 ibs, cargo lots.......... 1 c<@— — 
Sulphate of Ammonia, per 100 lbs.— — @ 3 65 
ried Blood, per unit..... ee —— @ 212% 


ASHES.—We quote 444@— cents for Pot and 





GOOD NEWS TO 
LADIES! 


get 
celebrated 


THE 
GREATAMERICAN 





THE GREAT AMEKICAN TEA co., 
P. O. Box 29 *1 and 88 Veaev St. New York 


FIMSTCLASS PRINTERS’ MATERIALS, 


Types,* Strong Slat” Cases, Cabinets, C Print - 
ing Presses, etc. \ ° 
or reeraen Letee te akibine 
VANDERBERGH, WELLS & COMPANY., 


110 Fulton, and 16 and 18 Dutch Street, New York 








THIRTY-NINTH ANNUAL 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Connecticut 
Mutual Life 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET Assets, January Ist. 1834 .............. $51,215,581 32 
RECEIVED IN 1884, 
For Premiums............ 84,707,437 42 


For Interest and Rents. . 
Profit and Loas............ 


2,777,229 57 
17,347 91 7,502,014 90 


$58,717,696 22 


DISBURSED IN 1884. 


To PoLIcYHOLDERS: 
For claims by 
death and ma- 
tured endow- 
ments...........+ $3,542,223 18 
Surplus returned 
to policyholders. 
Lapsed and Sur- 
rendered  Poli- 
CIOB,.....cceeeeeeee 816,476 17 


1,153,608 28 


TOTAL TO POLICYHOLDERS.... $56,512,306 
EXPENSES: 

Commissions to Agents, Sal- 
aries, Medical Examiners’ 
fees, Printing, Advertising, 
Legal, Real Estate, and all 
other Expenses.,...........++. 658,296 05 

884,270 05 

——-—— 86,499,845 73 


BALANCE NET Assets, Dec. Sist, 1884.... 52,217,750 49 


SCHEDULE OF ASSETS. 


Loans upon Real Estate,‘irst lien.......... $27,096,682 82 
Loans upon Stocks and Bonds.............. 283,000 00 
Premium Notes on Policies in force,, ,.... 2,624,723 57 
Cost of Real Estate owned by the Comp'y. 11,766,788 58 








Cost ot United States Registered Bonds... 99,125 Ou 
Cost of State and City Bonds.............. 2,239,684 58 
Cand OF CUE DR sr ccccsscescescoccesetcce 7,216,558 70 
Gant of Bam Bee Recceccsccesccscccevceces e 122,761 00 
Cost of Railroad Stock..............ccecceeee 26,000 Ov 
Ce Oi: TRB, neccessccccccces svececcvscseses 760,110 64 
Balance duefrom Agents... ...... ...s+6- 8,820 60 
52,217,750 49 
App 
Interest due and accrued, 8i,( 21,662 71 
Rents acersed......cccccccccccece 18,777 ¢8 
Market value of stocks and 
bonds over cost............... 119,946 95 
Net premiums in course of 
collection, None. 
Net deferred quarterly and 
semi-annual premiums,..... 61,906 73 
———— 61,212,282 42 
Gross Assets, December Sist, 1884...... $53,430,082 91 
LIABILITIES: 
Amount required to reinsure 
all outstanding policies, net, 
assuming 4 per cent. in- 
COBERE.... nor cvcccccccccsoccsocece 848,418,419 00 
Additional reserve by Com- 
pany’s Standard, 3 per cent. 
on policies issued since 
Apel tat, WEB. ...ccccccccccesees 73,834 00 
All other liabilities............. 815,955 34 
—_ 849,308,208 34 
SuRPivus by Company's Standard........ $4,121,824 67 
SuRrpuus by Conn. Standard, 4 per cent... 4,195,650 5 
SuRpPuius by N. Y. Standard, 4} per cent., 
OVER, 000 ageeccccescccccceccsoccccccoscoccces 7,300,000 Ov 
Ratio of expenses of management to re- 
Colpts IN 1BB46.....ccccccccccccccccccccccccess Oot POF Ont. 
Policies in force Dec, Sist, 1884, 62,984, in- 
CD a cdivtricccvetahslidicvecéivctteesed $152,280,685 00 


JACOB L. GREENE, President. 
JOHN M, TAYLOR, Vice-President, 
WILLIAM G, ABBOT, Secretary. 
D, H. WELLS, Actuary. 





Iusurance, 


SOME NOTES ON INSURANCE 
TAXATION. 


In Connecticut a bill has been introduced 
in the legislature to reimpose upon mutual 
life insurance companies the tax which, sev- 
eral years ago, was cut down one-half. All 
insurance property, beyond capital put up, 
arises from premiums paid in, which are 
themselves a taf. Taxing those premiums 
is taxing a tax. It is not a wise way of 
raising money, and it is not in accordance 
with sound political and social economy; 
for discouraging thrift is bad policy, and 
taxes should be levied at the places where, 
and the times when, gains from exchanges 
are found. Still, insurance taxation is an 
attractive tax, in one sense: it looks easy, 
convenient, and popular. All legislatures‘are 
perpetually between the active body of lob- 
byists and jobbers, who want plunder, and 
the mass of the people, unwilling to be taxed 
when they know it. O, for some rock which 
can be struck with the rod of statute and 
made to gush a stream of money that shall be 
‘*free”! Insurance seems to come nearest 
to supplying this want, as its accumula- 
tions are a heap which belongs to nobody 
in particular; nobody recognizes that this 
belongs to him, and, hence, nobody will 
wince whena hole is made in the pile. We 
have no high opinion of the assembled wis- 
dom of legislatures, and there has probably 
been no legislature in the last fifty years 
free from a sprinkling of half-lunatics upon 
fiuancial and commercial subjects; yet it 
is impossible to suppose that any legislative 
majority does not know better than to be- 
lieve that the people can be taxed without 
feeling it. There are individuals who 
really imagine that customs taxes are paid 
by foreigners; also that taxes on ‘‘foreign” 
insurance companies (7. ¢., companies out- 
side the taxing state) pay the taxes levied 
on them in any state; also that taxes on 
insurance companies are a net public gain, 
and an avoidance of burden, as if-we could 
levy on the Mahdi out inthe Sadan. Legisla- 
tures know better; but they cater to the 
lack of popular realization of the fact that 
taxing a thing makes those who buy and 
use that thing pay more for it. 

Truth and candor are best for all inter- 
ests in the long run; but they are tempora- 
rily too unpleasant to be popular. It would 
be better if legislators squarely said to the 
people, We must have so much money, 
and if they then sent to each man a bill set- 
ting forth an indebtedness to the public, ex- 
pressed in dollars and cents, accompanied 
by a demand for payment. Never was there 
a more mischievous delusion than tbat 
which has prevailed in this country for 
many years—that government here costs 
nothing. Indirect taxation is the cover and 
begetter of theft, jobbery, imprudence, and 
profligate expenditure. Direct call upon 
each man for his share of tax—so that he 
knows how much he pays and when he 
pays it—would be the most powerful cor- 
rective of abuses, and the best stimulus of 
personal exertion to secure good adminis- 
tration. On the other hand, so long as the 
robberies, wastes, and blunders of public 
affairs are covered up in a little more paid 
for rent, for food, clothing, and everything 
one has to buy, so long will pressure be 


.charged vaguely upon ‘hard times,” and 


the source of the hardness go undiscov- 
ered. But, of course, this concealment 
conceals this fact as well, and so the deceit 
and mischief of ‘‘indirect” taxation will 
probably last till some more progressive 
century. 

Meanwhile, we have no objection to tax- 
ing insurance. If the majority think that 
a cheap and easy solution of the problem 
of revenue-raising, try it. If the majority 
think a fire policy a ‘‘bet” of so many 
dollars, which should be paid, regardless 
of indemnity, make it so. If the majority 
want insurance companies to have no 
standing in court, try that. If the majori- 
ty want the contract amended, and ‘“ liber- 
ality” injected into it by the courts, let it be 
so. Anything whatever in insurance can 
be had, at its price. If the majority want 
the statute to make the contract and fix the 
price as well, try that also. We have no ob- 
jection, any more than we have to a law 
prohibiting Winter from lingering in the 
lap of Spring. The speediest way to find 





out/what can and what cannot be done in 


this world—and why it cannot be—is to try 
it. 


ALL OF A PIECE. 


Hers is the Farmer's Reporter, of Clyde, 
O., which is constantly endeavoring to 
build up its readers in the faith that mutual 
fire insurance and assessment life insurance 
are cheap, and that the regular companies, 
purveying fire insurance and life insurance, 
that actually do insure, are monopolists 
and extortioners. Well, looking through 
its advertising columns, we find effusive 
displays by the proprietors of four patent 
medicines which are warranted to cure 
almost everything for the merest trifle in: 
the way of expense. There, too, is the in- 
vitation of an enterprising firm from Maine, 
asking the intelligent reader to “ send six 
cents for posta ze and receive free a costly 
box of goods, which will help all, of either 
sex, to more money right away than any- 
thing else in this world.” A benevolent 
gentleman from this city offers any of the: 
Reporter’s patrons ‘‘three French dolls: 
with an elegant wardrobe of  thirty- 
two pieces for only fifteen cents,’ 
and to accompany the same with his ‘ se- 
cret method, and full directions how to 
make more than $100 per month.” Just 
think of that! Then some financially reck- 
less, though perhaps disinterestedly philan- 
thropic, folks from Chicago present a beau- 
tiful portrait of an ‘‘American lever watch” 
which—the watch, not the portrait—they 
say is worth $25, and they are willing to 
sell for ouly $5.27; and they even want to 
sacrifice 100,000 such watches in the same 
way. What of it? Oh! nothing, only 
this—it seems as though the advertisers 
knew their business pretty well, and had a 
fairly accurate notion of where to look for 
customers. The people who find cheapness 
and safety in the sort of insurance the Re- 
porter recommends and advocates are tol- 
erably certain to put their trust in the labels 
of miraculous mixtures for bodily ailments, 
and to expect $25 worth of chronometry 
from an investment of $5.27.—Jnsurance, 











INSURANCE STATEMENT. 
PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 


a PANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


We publish in another column the thirty- 
fourth annual statement of this excellent insti- 
tution, and commend its careful perusal to our 
readers, Its gross assets foot up January Ist, 
1885, the goodly sum of $10,551,255.84, of which 
amount more than one-half is loaned on first. 
mortgage on real estate, considered the beat se- 
curity in the world, Its surplus by Connecticut 
standard is $883,803.87, and by New York stand- 
ard, or four and one-half per cent., #1,436,980,87. 
Tue INDEPENDENT advises every man to look 
closely into the principles underlying Life In- 
surance, believing that even a cursory glance 
will convince the majority of int lligent men of 
its wonderful beneticence in providing for the 
widow and fatherless, and, in a lesser degree, in 
developing the Christian virtues in one’s own 
self, which are brought into play in maintaining 
a policy of life insurance. 

he officers of the Phoenix ought to be, as they 
are, careful and conservative managers, being of 
the Hartford school which has graduated so 
mary able and wise underwriters, 

The President is Aaron C, Goodman; Vice~ 














President, Jonathan B. Bunce; and Secretary, 
John M. Holcombe. 

INSURANCE. 
1851. THE 1885. 


Massachusetts Mutual Lite 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
84 Years of Successiul Experience. 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to» 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E, Ww. BOND, t. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary: 
M. V. B. EDGERLY, d Vice-President and 
anager of Agencies. 
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961,447 51 
UB. se ewes 


me Mea 4h 74 
: 1,768,098 96 
THOS, H. MONTGOMERY, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


[March 12, 1885, 








THIRTY - FOURTH ANNUAL 
STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE 


Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


January Ist, 1885. 


ASSETS. 

Loans on first mortgages 

on real estate...........++ 6,237,063 94 
Real estate unencum- 

BOGOE, coccceccesccscosects 1,305,629 31 
Premium notes on poll- 

cies in force ceveceeee 1,409,646 50 
United States bends. pecesce 212,681 26 
©’ ty, municipal and rail- 

road bonds#,........-.+++ 774,016 60 
Bank stocks,..........-.06- 163,633 00 
Loan on collateral..... 2,000 (0 
Oash on hand and in bank 142,940 06 $10,277,565 65 

App: 
Market value of stocks 

and bonds over cost..... 70,827 00 
Interest accrued and due 

on mormrares,............ 149,330 46 
Deferred and outstanding 

premiums,........... 63 548 7 278,700 19 
Gross Assets, Jan- 


wary Ist, 1885........ $10,551,255 84 


LIABILITIES, 


Reserve on policies in 

force at four per cent. 

interest, Conn. and 

Mass. standard.......... 9,280,722 Gu 
Claims by death outetand. 

MDD... ceccccccccccctcccoeces 162,628 Ov 
Premiums paid in ad- 

vance..... 6,422 78 
Loaning on “dete rred "and 

outatanding premiums.. 13,885 68 
Contingent reserve on 

policy account,,........ 65,394 00 
Special Reserve............ 160, 0u0 00 


89.4671 452 4 48 


Surplus at four per cent. (Conn. 
and Mass, Standard) ............. 

Surplus at four and one-half per 
cent. (New York Standard). 


$883,803 37 


1,436,980 37 


AARON ©, GOODMAN, President. 
JONATHAN B. BUNCE, Vice-Prest. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, Secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND © 


Mutual Life Ins. Co. 


Bens. F. Stevens, Pres. Joa. M. GrppeEns, Sec. 


Assets, - 817,005,567 10 
Liabilities................... 14.700,316 37 


Total Surplus........... $2,395,450 13 


The attention of_the public is called to the New 
Feature in Lite Insurance adopted by this Com. 
pany, of Snguing Endowment Policies for precisely the 
same premium heretofore charged for whole Life Pol- 
icies. These policies participate in the Annual distri- 
bution of surplus, and are +ubject to the Massachu- 
setts non -forfeiture law of laao. 

Cash surrender gad paid up insurance values in- 
dorsed on every policy cy 

Pamphlets exp anatory of the New pestawe may be 
had on application at Company's Office. 





85th ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


AKTN A 


Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
January let, 1885. 


Premiuin Receipts in 1884............« $2,689,734 45 
Interest Receipts in 18%4.............,. 1,609,015 27 


Total Receipts during the year....... 4,208,749 72 
Disbursements to Policy-holders, 
and for expenses, taxes, etc...... 3,574,660 65 


Assets January lat, 1885............... 29,771,230 04 
Total Liabilities. . . 24,789,784 72 
Surplus by Ct. and “Mass. "Standard. 4,981,445 32 
Surplus by the Standard of N. x..... 6,440,000 00 
Policies ‘in force Jan, last. 
G0.286, insuring............... 
Policies iasued in 1844, 

4,470, inesuring................. 


841,663.5091 44 
18.022,998 00 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President. 


J.C, WEBSTER, Vice-President. 
J. L, ENGLISH, Secretary 

H. W. ST. JOHN, Actuary. 
GURDON W. RUSSELL, M.D., Consulting Physician 
T. J. MUMFORD, Manager. 


___165 Broadway, New York. _ 
Fidelity and Casualty Co., 


214 and 216 Broadway, New York. 

Officials of Banks, Railroads, Express and Insur- 

ance Cor nanles cen gens 
BONDS OF NURETYSHIP 

from this Senda at moderate rater. The Bonds of 
this Company are accepted by the courts of the State 
of New rk. 

ACCIDENT POLICIES 
insuring against death or disablin wajury. 
formation as to details of ihe the agents. 


WM. M. Prest. 
JOHN M. CRANE, Sec. J: HILLAS, Asst. Sec, 


Full in- 





Ort 

DIREC 
Geo, 5 Coe, G.G. Williams” Vermiiye, 
Geo. T. Hope, J. 8. T, Stranahan, bevia B Dows, 
A.8. Barnes, A-& Hull Alex, Mitchell, 
W. G, Low. Chittenden, r has. Dennis. 
H. x ‘Hurlbut, W. Ri Richards, 
1829. OCHABTER PERPETUAL. 1885. 


FRANKLIN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILAPULPHIA. 








CS | eer 400,000 00 
pple bance aepece 1,791,761 41 
Unpai d Losses and Bividenids 67,019 2 
Surplus 801,525 0 
TOTAL ASSETS (en. lat, aam.. « $3,060,205 68 
FFIO Bat 
W. McALI. INTE K, President. 
PRANGISY. P. ST EEL, Vice President, 
EZRA pth W. KAY, 
retary. Assistant Secretary 
Agency Department 


_________ GRORGE F. Xxoer, Manager. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
Nos 261. 262, 263, and 264 Breadw 
Corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 


CASH ASSETS 


$5,209,686 96. 


The panciee features of ren of this Co WANKGEMIENT 
LUTE ITY, F ¥CONOMIGAL Mi GEME. 
and LIBERALITY TO TH« INSURED 


All Forms of Life and Endowment Policies lesuea 


T. H. BROSNAN, President 
Cc, P, FRALEIGH, » Seorelary, 
BURFORD. Actuary 


MANHATTAN LIFE INSURAWCE Ci 


F NEW YORK. 


No, 156 ona 158 BROADWAY. 
ORGANIZED IN 1850. 


wat Vices Pres J. Pe BAGS 


Secoal Vice- CRU ELE. 


Secretary, H. 
Actuary. S. 
From he! ioe Journal, 
KY. ! thirty. fourth annual report ot A old-estab 
shed compan ves evidence of und financial 
pl and {ncreasin, it waa of thintpatieution. 


e r 
disburncy ents $45 475,178.31 

Ons Of TORS a 
claims not yet due, reported Cw uD 
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__POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 





surplus of fine 
_ verease in its ne 


STATEMENT 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 
For the year ending December 31st, 1884. 
































































































II cnsntransciattniciicsnsisannanaed sdiniuicsalecicnainiaiodiiceden $108,876,178.51 
Amati Account. 
Ann. : Ann. 
No. | Payments. _ No. | Payments, 
Annuities in force, Jan. Ammuitios in force, Jen.) 
_ _ SOs 61 $23,134 31  .. aa 61 $23.661 63 
mm. J. Annuities... 3,674 96 Premium Annuities. . 2.994 44 
Annuities Igsued........ 5 1,756 70 Annuities Terminated... 5 1,909 90 
66 $28,565 97 P 66 $28 565 97 
Insurance Account. 
No. Amount. | No. Amount, 
Polite jes in force, Jan. Policies fo force, Jan. 
| en epgeienes: 110,990}  $342,946,082 IN eeiacsa” ieews 114 804}  $351,789,285 
Risks Assumed. . 11,194 44,675,989 Risks Seenivatel. Pe 25,832.736 
122,184}  $877,622,021 | 122,184 |  $377,622,021 
Dr. Revenue Account. Cr. 
To Balance from last account. . - Caen 86 By paid Death Claims....... .. .. $5,226,820 83 
“ Premiums received............ 850,258 43 Matured Endowments.... 2,490,454 99 
** Interest and Kents.. nis 748 000 98 § Total claims— 
2 ‘ 7.717, 275 82 
CD Be erteven acini 26,926 08 
. 0 i iE ETC 3,141,164 12 
“ “ Surrendered Policies and 
Additions.. ..... .. 8,087,696 17 
§ Total paid Policy-hold- } 
' ers—$13,923,062 1 
es ‘ommissions, (payment 
pK me 907,846 19 
ment of future)... 
«  “ Premium charged off o : 
Securities Purchased. . 1,131,172 33 
ie Fl an Assessments... 223,169 61 
a: = =—C(iti‘(‘(‘“é eR RR 872,263 87 
“ © Balan ance 0 to New Account %, 0097913 08 
$114,067 427 27 $114,067,427 27 
Dr. Balance Sheet. Cr. 
‘o Reserve at four per cent...... $98,242,543 00 || By Bends Secused by Mortgages * 
T? Claims by death not yet due... 862,387 00 nm Real Estate.... .......... 46.978,527 96 
‘“* Premiums paid in advance. 27,477 36 “ United Statesand other Bonds 34,522,822 00 
“ Surplus and Con nt “ Loans on Collaterals... .. +--+ 6,898,887 50 
antee Fund..... Soseecoocscoee 4,743,771 15 “* Real Estate....... ... ° 10,282,693 04 
“ Cash in Banks and Trust Co 
panies at interest......... 2.644,988 54 
“ Interest accru 1,262,418 54 
“ Premiums deferred, quarterly 
and semi-annual........... »108,115 38 
* Premiums in transit, principally 
for December?......... - see. 138,714 51 
- Suspense Account... ........0. 37,314 14 
“* Agents’ Balances............... 7,126 90 
$108,876,178 51 $103,876,178 51 











‘ N OTE —If ie New York Standard of four and a ahalf per r cent. In Interest | be » used, the 8 Surplus 
8 ~ ‘er $12,000 
rom the tee as pepeare in the Balance Sheet, a dividend will be apportioned to each par- 


mate Policy which sha 


New YoOrK, January 21, 1885. 


Freperick S. Winston, 
Samuec E, Sprouts, 


Luc 


Samuet D, Bascock, 


Orc 


gon 
Seymour L. Husrep, 
Ricuarp A, McCurpy, 


1us Ropinson, 


RGE S. Cor, 
n E, Devetin, 


James C, Ho_pen, 


be in force at its anniversary in 1 


© 0 cccceces «+. - $108,876,178.651 





BOARD OF 
Hermann C, von Post, 
Grorce C, RicHarDson 
ALEXANDER H., Ricr, 
WiuiaM F, Bascock, 
F. Ratcurorp STarr, 
Frepericx H. Cosstrt,| 
Lewis May, 
Ouiver HARRIMAN, | 
Henry W. Situ, 


Rosert OLyrHant, 
Georce F, Baker, 


TRUSTEES. 
oun H, Suerwoon, 


pu T. Davies, 
sEORGE H, ANDREWS, 


OBERT SEWELL, 
S. Van RENSSELAER CRUGER 
Cuarces R, HENDERSON, 
GeorGe Buss, 
Rurus W. Peckuam, 
Wm, P. Dixon, 
J. Hopart Herrick. 


Benj. B. SHERMAN, 
os. THOMPSON, 
JupLey OLcortT, 

ANSON STAGER, 

Freveric CROMWELL, 





A SAVINCS-BANK 


BROUGHT 
TO YOUR DOOR. 


Bonds 


Sold 
on 


Installments. 


The Advantages of these Bonds are : 


1, In case of the death of the Bondholder all the un- 
id instaliments we ee and the Bond falls 
ue and is PAID TI 


owners for ae 
e 


insta’ 


ep@ponad 1s 


risk. 


lected Me -_ 


mmeote, 


FULL, 2 Should the Bond- 


 MATIONAL, OF VERMONT, 


(Incorporated in 1848), and to sound and healthy 
persons only. 


“FAgents wanted to Negotiate 
these bonds. 


S. ff. 


Apply to 


MAT TISON., 
Financial Manager, 


(917 & 919 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia, 


THE C ONTINEN: TAL 
CIR, JNRUR- 


OF HARTFORD 
Conn. 
ASSETS, 
S2,447,722.19. 
SURPLUS, 
$406,619.77. 
JAS. 8. PARSONS, 
President. 





$ WINCHESTER, 
65 President.” 
R. | A BrEo 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 40 Nassau Street. N. Y. 








Gos Capital.. ai eae 
rve for reinsuran 

Itersrve for all oper sabi % 
SURPL sooeesecee 





Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1885. -_ Sia rT) 
ealdent. 
I. REMSEN LANE Wine Poot and Beo’y 








HOME INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 
Sixty-Third Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of Jan, 1885. 


CASH CAPITAL... 


Vet Surplus.............. 


eee eeee 


CASH ASSETS... 


Cash in Banks.... 


Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate......... 


United States Stocks (market value)... 


Bank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds endinen Toe RR RET! 


Ww. En fEOW | A0'e roy 


NEW YORK, January isth, 


SOOO e eee ee enee 


Reserve Premium Fund.......... 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... 


COO e meee eee ee enee 


eee eee eee CeCe Ce CeCe ee Cee eee cere ree) 








seeeeeteeeeeee & of 


Die eee eee eee eee eee eee eee eee 2 


CORO whee teem eee eeeee 


PERE O HHO EHE EES 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States avaliable for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire Insurance: 


eee eee Be eeee anes 


$251,736 41 
1,005,400 00 
2,845,635 00 
1,699,400 00 


State and City Bonds (market value).................... 
Loans on Stocks, payable om demand .................00-ccccceceeccees 
re Oy Ge We an” sos cdcinnccnnncdésees dhevckee'ehévaesseess 
Premiums Uncollected and in hands of Agents.............. 
Real Estate 


FPP HEEH TET ETEH SESH EEE SHEESH H SESE EEE EEEEES BHF 88 


— 
Total........ FORTHE EH He SHEESH SHEE EH EEES HEHE HEHEHE EHH E ES EH ES EH EEE EERE SHEE ECE EES - 88 FORE S EELOHOD HEEEHOEEESEEDESEOSe ee ce cce ce sesesee$ 7,895,000 55 





J H. WASHBURN V.-Pres’t and Sec’y. 


D. A. HEALD, Vice-President. 


ceteceteeeceseceeeeseceseecsssee +211: 3,000,000 00 
sic eabsihatldvtdhain ah lacaeitboe tains tales oacadose issues chanel a 

405,798 64 
1,141,726 91 


Cee eee ee ewer eee eseeeee 





eeeewi ee 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 


000 00 
$222 pos 









a 460 A ttt Gee at oe Ee Oe 


| Stier 


“~~ 


SZ 83 =Ccee CoC. 


























Murch 12, 1885.} 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


(345) 25 








INCORPORATED 1851. 


THE BERKSHIRE 


Life Insurance Company 
OF PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
LIFE and ENDOWMENT POLICIES. 
For circulars and plans, address the Home office, or 


the agencies, 271 Broadway, N. Y.; 228 Washington St., 
Bcaton; 512 Walnut 8t.. Philadelphia. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yorx, Janvany MH, 1886. 





The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the ollowing Statement of ils 
affairs on the 8let December, 1884. 


uary, 1884, to Sist December, 184...... 83,958,189 44 





oo eccccccccccecococcococcee 1,447,756 70 

Total orl Sieaiais. ° mT _ 5,405,796 14 
Premi ‘ked off from Ist ¢ January, 

Tee4, to Hist December, 1804..........+. $4,006,371 04 





Losses uring the same 
"ale wengeuctnneanesees $2,109,919 20 


ee eeeeeeeee 


The Company has the following Assets, 
United. tes 








Btate of How Jerk ean e 

and other 8) 6,685 
oak. 7. Stocks and otherwise... 2,016,100 uo 
tetas saa c ms due tt the Company, mt 
> Notes aud Bilis Wesel bie. 1 iot'oue 73 
Cash in Bank... Sta 
AMOUNE.........cccccccccrcccssoocsees $12,938,289 38 


SUMMARY OF 


FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


Insurance Company. 


BUSINESS OF 1884. 


Revenue Account. 


Premium Receipts............ $11,268,850 76 
Interest Receipts............ 2,971,624 68 
Total Income............ $14,240,475 39 

i conteemeennialaadanieitamieemtionnadt 





Disbursement Account. 


Paid Death Ulains........... $2,257,175 79 
“ Endowments............ 873,808 50 
“ Annuities, Dividends 

and Surrender Values. 8,608,970 85 85 





Condition, January ist, 1885. 
Cash Assets.............. $59,283,753 57 





Bix per cent. interest on the outatanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1880 wil) 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next, from which date all interest thereo. 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Mist December, 18¢4, for which certificates will be issued 
on and after Tuesday, the Fifth of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 
J.D. JONES EDMUND W. CORLIES, 
CHARLES DE DENNIS, ADOLPHE LEMOYNE, 
A BBM OORE, T B. M wa bEwars, 
AVID. EaNh ILLIA ROR 
A. RAVEN, a JAMES G. DI FOREST 
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HAND, 
HN D. HEWLETT, HENRY E. RAMU EY, 
quAkLes B BURDETT, ISAAC BELL. 


JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2nd Vice.Pres't, 
A, A. RAVEN. 3-d Vins. Preatt, 


LIFE INS. CO. OF NEW YORK. 

W. A. BREWER, Jr-y - = = President. 

In this company policy- 
holders have the advan- 
tage over those of allother 
companies, in Non-for- 
feitable dividendsto keep 
their policies in force, 

See charter. 

OFFICE: 


21 COURTLANDT ST. 


CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


ogafiaanat {Brooklyn cor var wud Montague Sta, 


Reserve for reinsurance........ $1,953,694 10 


449,556 00 
Capital paid in in Cash... ....... 1,000,000 OU 


Net GIITED. cv ccccecccccccdecccccccoe 1.535.221 82 


twe Safet reso, ats aoe ‘i “si 3a aN.aae 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
HH. H. LAMPORT, Vico- President. 
F. O. Moore, 24 Vice-President. 
















Surplus (Co.’s Standard) 4,371,014 90 





Surplus by State Standard 


| ae $10,000,900 
Policies imforce............. 78,047 
Insurance in force........... 229,382,586 


Increase in Assets, 1884 "$3,740,850 85 


Death Claims paid. Income from Interest. 
1850, $1,781,721. 1880, $2,317,889. 
1881, 2,018,208, 1881, 2,432,654, 
1882, 1,955,292, 1882, 2,798,018. 
1888, 2,263,092, 1883, 2,712,868. 
1984, 2,257,175, 1884, 2,071,624. 
Cesh Assets. Amount at Risk. 


Jan. 1, 188), $43,183,984. 
Jan. 1, 1899, 47,228,781. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 5¢,300,296. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 55,542,902, 
Jan, 1, 1885, 59,288,753, 


The Latest Advance in Life Insurance 


18 THE 


Non-Forfeiting Limited 
Tontine Policy 


OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


A Policy combining the Non-forfeiture 
features, originated by the New Yorx Lirz 
in 1860, with the Privileges and Profits of 
its popular ‘‘ Tontine Investment Policy.” 

IT FURNISHES 

1. Term insurance at low rates, with 
surplus accumulations at compound inter- 
est. 

2. The privilege of continuing your in- 
surance at original rates after your Tontine 
Period expires. 

8. The entire Cash Value of your Policy 
in Ten, Fifteen, or Twenty years, on the 
basis of full legal reserve. 

4. A grace of one month in payment of 
premiums, during which time your indem- 
nity will be unimpaired. 

5. Protection against lous, in case of de- 
fault in payment of premium after three 
years, by the guaranty of a paid-up policy 
—as upon ordinary policies. 


Jan. 1, 1881, $135,726,916. 
Jan. 1, 1882, 151,760,824. 
Jan. 1, 1883, 171,415,097. 
Jan. 1, 1884, 198,746,043, 
Jan. 1, 1885, 229,882,586, 








MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 

WILLIAM H. BEERS, V.-Pres’t and Actuary. 
HENEY TUCK, 24 Vice-President. 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 

D. O’'DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
HENRY TUOK, M.D., 





A. HUNTINGTON, Sut Med. Direstoss. 





THE TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society, 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 


For the Year ending December 3ist, 1884. 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 














Balance, January 1st, 1884, “rom last acCOUNL.............ceccceseereeerereereerenees $50,482,249 73 
INCOME. 

isan sancctsscusceninreeeteeancne exotndbenvetectnescenes $12,081,880 22 
Interest and Rents..........ccccrcccccsrsseccccsscesccocessscescceesees 2,972,149 88 15,003,480 06 

2 65,485,729 78 

ISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by Death and Matured Endowments................ sdbbbesesecqitbiedsicbie $4,000,668 00 
Dividends, Surrender Values, and Anmuities..............sccccceseeseeseee salt oe 2,882,078 80 
Discounted Endowments............0ss00+ idoshcbidecparvnnsecqnesennerecanens agian bene’ 812,040 77 
Total Pald Poelloyhelders. .........rerccrrcrsccressoescssrcssssecccssocsccccsesccscseosse $7,194,787 07 
Dividend on Caplital......cooccrrorrrecersrcccesccccccccccccccsscscsccsccccoesececcessoseoss 7,000 00 
Premium on Securities charged off........../... sensseseeebiehabseapnanbniaess saben 814,060 03 
Commissions, Advertising, Postage and Exchangeé.............s+++ dectecoecseue 1,215,549 91 
Gemeral Bxpenees.......cocccscoccosoccessccccccvcccsvecsooccscoscesooseseuescoocess woascooeies 1,040,641 10 
State, County and City Taxes...............000 ferennconsccesensecesnelialslOniegR 125,971 01 
bat TURN RIIN abasic e ccsicdecicceseves ecncesscecssecocsonscnnsncotertenceesees $9,898,009 12 
Balance, Dec. 8ist, 1884, to new account EER HE socshnabeoseodeberel $55,587,720 66 
BALANCE SHEET. 
ASSETS. 

Bonds and Mortgages......scsccseereereeseees papecboscoounpadsooas dens epnscncdncoatboaninis $15,494,726 72 
New York Real Estate, including the Equitable Building and purchases 

UNAer FOrEClOBUTE.........+0.seeeeereerereeeeeeeseneeeeeeenes cocccccovese evvvcceseronsee 6,676,005 11 
United States Stocks, State Stocks, City Stocks, and Stocks authorized 

by the laws of the State of New York......ss.ssescsscsssssssseererseseesssees 18,400,407 00 
Loans secured by Bonds and Stocks (market value, $7,160, 057 00)... 5,819,641 08 
Real Estate outside the Etate of New York, including purchases ender 

foreclosure and Society’s Buildings in other cities............. evepostecnees 4,016,146 56 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies, at interest; and in transit (since 

received and invested).........++e+-0e Segemeaseaeuaeseete Seeipha tatdaoaetedstorsa 6,078,951 86 
Commuted CommMissionS.........ccccccescescscseseees ieeanebehanpbase hentia mabiboase see 210,872 290 
Due from Agents on account of Premium .............sessecseceseeeeeeceeeeeeees ‘ 112,088 57 
Interest and Rents due and 80CT UC. ccccccccccccccccescccccsccsccccocccceccccccoccscecs 404,580 85 
Premiums due and in process of collection (less premiums paid in ad- 

VANCE, B27,48B).....crecreereeereeereeeeecees ersoogeoocsooesocoooes svepeseconeeees eteeese 882,727 00 
Deferred Premium...........0+00+00+00008 sovscececececvecevoosevesssoeees Lirccescceoccecooeee 1,071,204 00 
Total Assets, December Sist, 1884....... . Piicabanneemseuaspanmbediencntassers -$58,161,925 54 

LIABILITIES. 
Reserve on Outstanding Policies at 4 per en See $47,549,728 44 
Claims hy death (proofs not perfected)............ssssseeeeees 128,580 00 47,678,808 44 
Surplus, December Bist, 1884...........seseeseeeerees ecccconscnesvecbocesis $10,488,617 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in gen- 

CI i ca ccsiscescskcdiaseicnapeensapiavogae cians ocevesanasiene Seeleidsueoesiad + $4,074,756 10 
Of which the proportion contributed (as computed) by Policies in Ton- 

tine Class, 18.........++ Sevnapencseene eoccacccccccooscesccesees oceevecosceveess cobooppocses 6,408,861 60 


$10,488,617 10 
Upon the New York State Standard, 4} per cent. interest, the Surplus is.§18,780,882 78 





New Assurance written im 1884...............:sscccssssssssesseesessessessesseess $84,877,067 00 
Total Outstanding Insurance.......... siigaddiaieis ocevensebediacss aerate: $809,409,171 00 
INCREASE OF 1884 OVER 1883. 

Premium INncome..............0cseeeeeeseees ddddoleeptenehiiaigansomannsdaspmennen’ $1,808,782 26 
Surplus, Legal Standard. hosdions sab ilanesscieivebiipilsiaianapbeboeactatnntseabes ‘e+e 1,620,575 94 
id canis LT SANT ON ARIK AP TRE RE $5,181,848 84 


Contested Claima................. senauleiiebeiia ane pniiinantennmaeneiidunedeaditds NONE. 


From the undivided surplus, contributed by policies in the General ry parce a 
dends will be declared, avaliable on coldemess of 7 annual premium, I nn Ne 
policies. From the undivided surplus contributed by policies in the > Heutiee shake 


copnpente to policies maturing within the current yor will be ~ ae eis on - T paaeans 
become due, zo. W. Parcs, 
aaa J. G. Van Cum, | { 4¢uaries. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
HENRY B. HYD DANIEL D. LORD, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, JAMES M. TED, WILLIAM 
LOUIS FITZGERALD, HORACE PORTER, GEORGE W. Cat © mn TON, 
HENRY A. HURLBUT. GEORGE Dz F. L. DAY, 
HENRY G. MARQUAND, ASHBEL G KANDOLI, 
A. WHEELOCK, PARKER Y, 7 F De NAVA 

HENRY DAY OHN , JOHN D Mov0OR, 
MARCELLUS HARTLEY, JOHN D. JO W. WHITEWRIG 
JOHN SLOAN BERT LENOX KENNEDY, ALANSON 
HENRY NDER, EUGENE KELLY, E. BOUDINOT COLT, 
CHAUNG x M. DEPEW, XORNELIU WM. ALEXAND 
CH N,” GEORGE C.'MAGO WILLIAM M. 
HENRY WILLIAM B. KENDALL, STEPHEN H. PHII 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, SAMUEL BORROWE, EDWARD W. SCOTT. 
ROBERT BLIS8, 

THOMAS DL, GLONGE H. STUART, T. DE WITT OUYLER, Philadelphia, 

HENRY RS WOLOOTE, Denver 

A. VAN BERG 


EN, 
HORACE J. PAINCHILD Manchester, 
GUSTAV G. POHL, Hamburg. sts 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vioz-Pazswenr. 
SAMUEL 


zz, BORROWE, 2p Vice-Prespent. 
WILLIAM ALEXAND SEORETARY. 

E. W, LAMBERT, M. D., Mepicat Exanenren, 
EDWARD W. SCOTT, Surzenrrenpzrr. 
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Old and Woung. 


THE ROYAL ABBESS. 


BY MARGARET J. PRESTON. 





In the Abbey stall, with his vestments old 
And raveled and rent thro’ stresg of time, 
Phe haughty bishop, St. Ethelwold, 
Sat, waiting the vesper chime. 


As he turned the page of his service-book, 
Beside him he heard a soft, low tread, 
And, ceasing his Aves, with a look 
Of arrogant scorn, he said: 


“Ah! Edith of Wilton! So, they tell, 
Thou hast not heeded me; knowest thou 
My staff is a mace that can compel 
The stateliest head to bow? 


““T have bidden thee once, and now again, 

As thy ghostly father, I come to urge 
That, putting aside thy royal train, 
Thou clothe thee in simple serge. 


“‘ King Edgar’s daughter although thou be, 
I charge thee remember the Church allows 
No choice for lofty or low degree 
To such as assume her vows, 


** And yet in thy hair the diamond glows, 
Thy golden cross hath a chain of pearls; 
And see! at thy throat a fresh-blown rose 
As rare as a gay court girl’s. 


** And under thy veil of costly lace 
Is little, I ween, of penance done ; 
What right to highten her beauty’s grace 
Belongs to a Wilton nun? 


** My robe, with its reaved and ragged fray, 
And its knotted girdle of hempen string, 
I would not give in exchange to-day 
For the ermine that clothes the King !” 


The fair young abbess had stood before 
The priest as he spake, with lowly guise ; 
But there shone, when the sharp rebuke was 
o'er, 


A fire in her saintly eyes. 


** God gave me the beauty that thou dost bid 
Me cowardly lessen, or meanly dim, 
Nay! rather than under the rough serge hid, 
I keep it supreme for Him ! 


‘* My father, the King, to the court still calls; 
But even his summons have not sufficed 
To lure away from her convent walls 
The virgin espoused to Christ. 


“ And I, for my holy service’ sake, 
As a daughter of princes, choose that He 
Who winneth me from the world should take 
My dowry along with me. 


** He loved the lilies ; He made them fair ; 
And sweet as the sweetest incense flows 
The stream of its fragrance when I wear 
For Him, on my heart, a rose. 


** And, father, I doubt not, there may hide 
Beneath the tatters thou bid’st me view 
As much of arrogance, scorn, and pride 
As ever the ermine knew !” 
Lexineron, Va, 


A FRIEND AT COURT. 


BY SARAH K. BOLTON, 








‘*So you start for Europe to-morrow! 
You'll forget all about me, then, you'll see 
so many rich and brilliant young men; 
probably meet them on the steamer.” 

‘* Now, don’t, Ernest. I’ve been too firm 
a friend to have you feel in that way. I 
wish you were going also.” 

‘* Yes; that would be the joy of my life; 
but I must win my way first. Things don’t 
look very bright, though. A writer has to 
make his fame so slowly.” 

‘*] wish, Ernest that you could have 
graduated from an Eastern college—Har- 
vard or Yale; then you would have made 
some literary acquaintances, There’s very 
little opportunity for a literary life’ at the 
West, all are so busy getting rich out of 
coal or iron mines’ and oil wells. The 
magazine and book publishers, are largely 
at the East; for a Western periodical is soon 
criticised out of existence, ~- Have you tried 
any articles in the Eastern newspapers?” 
—‘* Yes, but most papers wish only for cor- 
respondence, often, the more gossipy the 
better. The West cares for what is going 
on in Boston or New York; but what do 
New York and Boston care for what is going 
on at the West, save in the Presidential 
year? Our newspapers ought to be edu- 
cators of the people, likegreat schools; but 
alas they are not. The all-important ques- 
tion with an American is: ‘Isthere money 
in it? Will it sell?’” 


“Well, can’t yoo write for the Reviews, 





. 


1 be made.” , 


Ernest? You have thought and studied 
enough for that.” 

‘*The majority of the American reviews 
are dead. Few publishers can afford to 
lose Money, even for the -good of the 
public. Our people, as a rule, are too vver- 
worked with business to read stroug or 
learned articles, especially unless written 
by somebody famous.” 

The speakers were seated in a beautiful 
home, overlooking the lake, in a Western 
city. The girl about to start for Europe, 
Helen Perkins, was, perhaps, nineteen, 
not spoiled by the petting of her only 
relative, her grandmother, and not of the 
‘* made to order” type which society usually 
produces. She had not been cramped into 
the young lady-hood that never knows 
what it thinks, lest it go against the con- 
servatism of genteel life; neither had she 
been allowed the freedom which treats 
hearts as thought they were feathers, and 
young men as though they were a delight- 
ful appendage necessary for the paying of 
vilis. Helen’s chief beauty was a radiant 
expression, which showed sympathy and 
intense interest in the world about her. 
Learned men liked her because she listened 
eagerly to their conversation, and young 
men grew fond of her from her real help- 
fulness and sincerity. Society girls said 
Helen Perkins had the most old-fashioned 
common sense of anybody they ever met, 
and Ernest Wolcott thought her an angel 
sent straight from the skies. 

Young Wolcott was the only son of a 
widow, the wife of a clergyman who had 
left no money, but the record of a noble 
life. Brought up in a cultivated home, it 
was natural that the young man’s mind 
should turn to literature. His mother had 
written for the press, and had noted with 
pride her boy’s inclinations, while she 
trembled for the disappointments and 
weary waitings that would be in store for 
him. After leaving college, he entered a 
newspaper office in his own city; but the 
close work lett him neither time for study 
nor literary labors, so he decided to teach. 

A warm friendship had existed between 
himself and Helen when they were at szhool 
together, the grandmother, a New England 
woman, while, perhaps, she would have 
desired wealth for Helen, thinking a minis- 
ter’s family quite as good as any in the 
land. In all Ernest’s literary efforts, he 
had one devoted friend and helper. How 
Helen longed to know some editor, that she 
might tell him in person what painstaking 
work Ernest was doing; how, like many 
an artist, he was toiling on unknown and 
unaided, and she feared life would go by 
without recognition of his genius. She 
read carefully every letter which came from 
an Eastern magazine or journal. Now a 
story was too long, how too serious in its 
ending; but usually it was the old excuse 
given to unfamed writers, ‘‘ More manu- 
script on hand than we can use for two 
years.” Occasionally an article was ac- 
cepted, paid for, and never published, the 
editor forgetting that reputation is gained 
by publication, and reputation is money. 
Other papers were glad to print, if no recom- 
pense were suggested, never asking them- 
selves, perhaps, how a writer could pay 
board bills without money. Some were 
careless and left manuscript lying for six 
months in their drawers unattended to, and 
possibly lost. 

Helen said, one day: ‘‘Why don’t you 
write a novel, Ernest? Novels seem to be 
the only books that make money for one. 
The world seems never to tire of love 
stories, even though their popularity may 
be short-lived.” 

This was a good suggestion. He was a 
close observer, and knew human nature 
well, as do most who have poverty to con- 
tend with. The plot was thought over day 
by day, and notes made about the various 
scenes and incidents. At last, after a half 
dozen years of work, which nobody espe- 
cially heeded, perhaps he had found some- 
thing to make the great world stop a moment 
and ask about the author. For months he 
wrote rapidly and earnestly, the characters 
growing more and more to be a partof him- 
self. When it was finished he said to Helen: 
‘Now, if Ionly knew some person who 
cared enough about me to take this to the 
Empire City Magazine. Once published as 
a serial there, my fame and fortune would 


‘I wish I knew some one then!” was the 
interested reply. 

‘* Why not send it to the magazine your- 
self? Surely they would look it over.” 
‘*And see no merit in it, probably, un- 
less some friend presented it. Perhaps 
read no further than the unknown name on 
the title page.” 

The novel was done up with Helen’s su- 
perintendence,and sent by post to the Hm- 
plre City Magazine. Weeks passed, and 
there was no answer. Finally the manu- 
script was returned with a printed slip, 
saying that ‘‘press of matter prevented 
its acceptance.” 

‘*It has come: back, just as I expected, 
Helen,” said the half-discouraged author. 
**T tried faithfully on that book, and I 
know it is strong and original.” 

‘Well, you don’t expect to give up, 
Ernest? Send it to Boston!” 

**Oh!’ that is of no use, unless you have 
appeared in the Hmpire City Magazine. 

‘* Then try the publishers.” 

The months, long and anxious, came and 
went. The hard work of teaching was 
carried on, because food and clothing must 
be provided for mother and son. There 
was an unspoken agreement of heart be- 
tween Ernest and Helen, but no prospect 
of being able to care for a wife, as well as 
amother. At the time Helen was to start 
for Europe with her grandmother, the 
manuscript had been offered by letter or it- 
self and ‘‘ respectfully declined” by twen- 
ty-two publishers! There was no use in 
writing newspaper articles, he thought, 
because one migbt do this for a lifetime 
with no lasting fame. There was no use 
in writing another novel. No wonder he 
said, as they sat together that last day be- 
fore her departure: ‘‘ Things «don’t look 
very bright.” 


Il. 


The White Star steamer was just passing 
out of sight of Brooklyn Bridge, and those 
who love the eager life of New York—as 
who does not?—were taking a last look, 
half sorrowful, at the retreating pinnacles. 

“T think New York must be fascinat- 
ing,” said a very sweet voice, the words ad- 
dressed to an elderly lady. 

‘* Perhaps you can live there sometime, 
Helen,” was the reply. 

A young man of fine physique and hand. 
some face, stood watching New York, ap- 
parently; but in reality he was watching 
Helen Perkins. 

‘* That’s the sweetest face and voice I’ve 
met for many a day,” he said, addressing a 
friend of about his own age. I shall make 
ita point to arrange the deck chair or the 
blankets for the elder lady.” 

‘* And move the chair for the young lady! 
We don’t see anything lovelier than that in 
New York. She seems well-bred, too.” 

“Oh! you can tell that she has good 
blood, I like style; but I hate a coarse 
woman or. a showy one.” ; 

Helen turned and met the interested gaze 
of the two young men, colored a trifle, and, 
taking the arm of her grandmother, walked 
away. 

The opportunity soon presented itself of 
rendering assistance to the elder lady. A 
little kindness on shipboard seems more 
appreciated than elsewhere, and a passing 
word is easily given. Occasionally some 
woman, who considers herself of unusual 
prominence, is voted a snob by her fellow- 
passengers, because she never speaks to 
any one; or some young miss causes it to 
be understood that her father is a million- 
aire. Ten chances to one, he was a miner 
or a conductor, a dozen years before. Of 
course the best bred people are always ap- 
proachable and friendly. 

Arnold Mather found himself walking on 
the deck, not many days after, with the 
sweet-voiced Miss Perkins. The air was 
clear and pure, the ocean as smooth as glass, 
and the great ship was speeding along like 
a thing of life. 

**And so you would like to live in New 
York?” said young Mather. Perhaps you 
would think it heartless, as I sometimes do. 
Our young ladies are too eager for dress 
and money. On the whole, they are not as 
interesting to me as Boston girls. The lat- 
ter hear 80 many lectures, and meet so 
many cultivated men, that they are usually 
very intelligent. The New York girls like 
theaters and operas, and don’t take to An- 





~ 


are exceedingly well-mannered, though, and 
have rare grace and beauty.” He had come 
near to saying that all the beauty was not 
confined to New York, but he checked him- 
self; for Miss Perkins seemed never to ex- 
pect compliments, and to be half uncon. 
scious when they were given. 

‘I should like to live in New York, es. 
pecially because | should like to know some 
of the literary people.” 

**Ah! Do you write, Miss Perkins?” 
“Oh! no! I wish Icould. But I havea 
friend who is very gifted, and he has tried 
for years to make a place for himself, with 
little success. I do wish I could help him. 
He works so hard, teaching to support his 
mother, and gets well nigh discouraged. I 
sometimes fear the constant disappointment 
will kill him.” 

‘*I know several of the leading people 
there. I could perhaps help you, if you 
should visit New York.” 

‘““You have such an advantage, you 
know. Your father is a Senator, and Mr. 
Wolcott’s father is dead; so he must make 
his way alone.” And then, with a frank- 
ness as charming us it wasearnest, she said, 
her face glowing with enthugiasm: ‘‘I won- 
der, Mr. Mather, if you couldn’t help Mr. 
Wolcott to have his book published in the 
Empire City Magazine?” 

If any one else had asked him, he would 
have answered most politely that he could 
not. But how could he refuse the pretty 
girl, who seemed to imagine that he could 
do wonders? Before he had time to an- 
swer, Helen had told the story of Ernest's 
novel, its refusal again and again; how, by 
the sternest economy, he had paid for the 
publishing of one book, the publisher agree- 
ing to advertise and sell it; but, as soon as 
the money was puid, half in advance, the 
whole edition was sent to the widow’s plain 
home, and the young teacher could not, of 
course, dispose of the volumes. 


‘*T think I know a lady who will be inter- 
ested in Mr. Wolcott. She has helped many 
a writer, a thing most authors are not 
willing to do. I will see her as soon asI 
go back to America, and write her about it 
before. She has long been a contributor to 
the Hmpire City Magazine and her judg- 
ment about matters is considered ‘‘ gold- 
en.” 

Meantime, Arnold Mather could not help 
wondering whether this gifted friend were 
really more than a friend to Miss Perkins! 
The ocean voyage came to an end all too 
soon. It was an easy matter to arrange to 
be in Paris at the same time with the Per- 
kinses, and also in London. Business called 
him to America some months earlier than 
he had hoped, so he said good-by with the 
promise that they would stay in New York 
for a brief time on their way home. 

“T fear,” said the grandmother, after 
Mather’s departure, ‘‘ that our young friend 
is too fond of you. Does he know about 
Ernest?” 

‘*Why, yes, Grandmother. I told him 
all along how interested I am in Ernest’s 
books, and what a warm friend he is. You 
know this is my one chance to help him to 
success. I couldn’t break friendship with 
Mr. Mather, because I think he is the very 
nicest gentleman I ever saw, except Ernest. 
I really hope he isn’t too fond of me,” said 
Helen, thoughtfully. “I hardly think 80; 
he has seen so many New York girls. 
When I sec him again, though, I’ll tell him 
further about Ernest.” 

Arnold Mather was as good as his word. 
He visited the well-known literary lady, 
and told her the story of the struggling 
author, and the noble girl who pleaded for 
him. She was full of work and dreaded 
to read a line of manuscript, but finally 
consented to undertake it. Mather wrol 
young Wolcott for the manuscript, 
saying that he was a sincere friend 
Miss Perkins, and thought that a way 
might open for its publication. With re 
newed hope, but with a twinge of pain * 
he wondered who this new friend of Helen's 


the express office. The manuscript was 
carefully read on its arrival, and lo! it 
was the work of genius. It was fresh, 
original, most interesting. The literary 
lady wok it to the Hmpire City Magasins 
told them its merits, and they at onc 
accepted it. Immediately they begae to 
advertise and praise with glowing 
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American novelist had been found at last, 
and their readers were to be delighted with 
the rich treat. " 

When the first number of the magazine: 
story appeared, Ernest Wolcott seemed 
bewildered with surprise and joy- Tears 
would ro)jl down his cheeks, as well as 
those of his poor mother. But how did it 
happen, he asked himself, that the Himpire 
City Magazine saw no beauty in it two 
years before, and now thought it so original 
and beautiful? This was the old story, which 
he had told Helen so long, that he needed 
a friend at court. 

Helen heard the good news before reach- 
ing New York. Her gratitude to young 
Mather was unbounded. What could she 
do to show her great appreciation of so 
noble and unselfish an act? With radiant 
face she said to him one day, shortly after 
their arrival: ‘‘You have given me the 
greatest happiness of my life. Ernest is 
famous, and you have done it.” 

‘Could you give me what would be the 
greatest happiness of my life?” he said, 
half timidly. 

The bright face grew sad, and the blue 
eyes filled with tears, as she answered: 

‘I could love you, if I had not loved 
Ernest first.” 

Months afterward, when Helen had 
moved to New York as the wife of Ernest 
Wolcott, Arnold said, as he visited their 
pretty home: 

‘*l try to find my greatest happiness in 
seeing you happy; but some things in life 
are very hard.” 


OLEVELAND, OHIO. 


THE PROPHET OF STONY BROOK. 


BY OHARLES HOWARD SHINN. 











JEREMIAS KiNG was a tall, sallow-faced 
man, of the earnest and melancholy type. 
He had not a particle of the hypocrite about 
him, as his career sufficiently showed. The 
most careless observer recognized the 
Prophet’s faith in his own inspiration. He 
had picked up the rudiments of a common 
school education in the course of a wander- 
ing career; but his boyhood had been dull 
and terribly hard. Everything about the 
man told that he had been born to a life of 
toil and poverty, more cramped and diffi. 
cult than has hitherto seemed possible in 
America. His grandfather was a Kentucky 
pioneer, poor, shiftless, given to long days 
in the woods, and silent communings with 
himself and Nature; given, also, to ex- 
hortations at camp meetings upon ‘the 
great and dreadful day of the Lord.” His 
father had swung into the procession of the 
Millerite followers, had bought his white 
ascension robes, and given his property 
away, and found himself the butt and 
laughing stock of the entire community. 
So Jeremias inherited his morbidness, his 
poverty, his readiness to accept and carry 
to their logical conclusions doctrines that, 
to healthy minds, seem absurd. 

By painful, and long-continued labor as 
a farm-hand—first in Illinois then in Mis- 
souri, next in Utah, and lastly in California 
—Jeremias had accumulated a little prop- 
erty. Aman of forty he was, lean and bent, 
gtim and epigrammatic. His little farm 
gave him occupation. [t was free from debt, 
and steadily increasing in value. One could 
only predict a smoothing down of the 
rougher traits of his character, a gradual 
settling into the healthy out-door life of a 
plain farmer. But the fates had otherwise 
ordained. 

Jeremias married a flighty, foolish, doll- 
faced servant girl, gifted with affection for 
but two things in the universe—finery and 
gossip—and he took her to his home, and 
she began to drive him to his inner-self for 
refuge. He began to spend whole days in 
the woods alone with his Bible; always the 
same passages—the Prophecies. Never the 
Gospel, never the historical portion ; always 
the prophets and the apocalypse. 

The years went slowly, ten of them, full 
of toil for all the dwellers in the beautiful 
Santa Clara Valley. Cross-road blacksmith 
shops and wayside iuns became nucleuses 
for villages, villages grew into towns, 
towns struggled for supremacy, schools 
and churches increased, wheat-fields took 
the place of willow swamps, and orchards 

took the place of wheat-fields. Three or 
four children played about the cabin of 
Jeremias, while his wife’s gossip soured 


into sharp-tongued . scoldings, and her 
finery grew daily more tawdry. Shallow 
as a frog-pond all her nature was, and yet, 
for her, as for Jeremias, their marriage was 
folly and misery. 

Then he sold his little farm—mortgaged 
now for half its value—and went back into 
the recesses of the Coast Range, where 
rocky ridges were broken across by a tum- 
bling stream of many waterfalls and mar- 
velous beauty—Stony Brook, dear to the 
heart of trout-fishers in April, dear to the 
memories of happy picnickers in June. Here 
he built a rough shanty, of logs,stones,earth, 
and fence boards, walled up a spring of ice- 
cold water, planted a garden, sowed a 
wheat-field on the flat, directed his oldest 
boy to shoot and trap squirrels and rabbits, 
quails and wild doves, gave his wife a little 
money for ‘‘ sugar and calico,” turned his 
thoughts and energies to the task of con- 
verting the world, or, at the least, of warn- 
ing it of its approaching doom. 

The loungers at Scott's store, by the old 
mill, in the valley six miles from Stony 
Brook, were discussing politics, a few days 
later, when an illy-clad, sallow stranger 
rode up on an old white horse, drew a writ- 
ten document from his pocket, and pro- 
ceeded to nail it to a tree in front ofthe 
store. Withouta word, or nod of recogni- 
tion, he rode away, with bowed head, with 
slow pace. Store-keeper, bar-tender, 
blacksmith, burly farmers, dusty teamsters, 
noisy lads, all gathered about the tree. 
Thus read the document: 


‘Lo, in my wilderness, the voice of the Lord 
has spoken to me, even me, his unworthy instru- 
ment, saying that unless ye repent, and give of 
your goods to the poor, and cease your iniqui- 
ties, and gather yourselves daily together for 
preaching and prayer, he will avenge himself 
mightily. His sword shall smite you, and strange 
madness possess the people, and wars be among 
the nations, and your wives shall slay them- 
selves and your little children perish, and wild 
beasts ravage, and murder stalk abroad. But 
those of you who repent, the Lord shall hide in 
the Day of Battle, and save in the Day of De- 
spair, 

(Signed) JeREMIAS KING, 
the Prophet of the Living God, 
Stony Brook, July 1st, 1866,” 


Weeks passed, during which the prophet 
went daily forth, laboring with rich and 
poor. His memory of Bible phrases was 
wonderful; his earnestness was cqually so. 
Nor could any one detect signs of insanity, 
or an unbalanced mind. Once grant that 
he had received a revelation, that, as he 
claimed, an angel had spoken to him, as he 
sat alone on the hillside one midnight and 
brvoded on the future, had said ‘‘ Jeremias, 
thou art chosen to be a prophet, like unto 
Jeremiah of the Hebrews’—once believe 
this, and he was consistent in all his ac- 
tions. 

There were rumors of war in Europe, the 
great armies of the Republic had just been 
mustered out. ‘‘ Within two months,” 
said Jeremias, the flames of fiercer war than 
earth has yet known will _ be lit.” 
And he found followers and disciples not a 
few. But the time came, passed, with 
peace universal; and throughout the little 
valley, men shook off the vague feeling of 
dread inspired by his tremendous earnest- 
ness; they even dared to laugh; and the 
school children tore down his proclama- 
tions, of which he had posted dozens in all 
parts of the country. Back to his hills, 
silent, sorrowful, went Jeremias. And six 
months elapsed without a word from the 
abashed Prophet. A hunter reported that 
he was devoting himselt to fasting and 
prayer, living in a limestone cave, high up 
on the mountain-side, not seeing his family 
for days, and that he was strangely gentle 
and sad. ‘‘ My time has not yet come,” he 
said. ‘‘I was too arrogant, and the Lord 
has not yet forgiven me.” 

One midnight, when the wife and chil- 
dren of Jeremias were sleeping soundly in 
their cabin, the door bolted against intru- 
ders, they were roused by a great shout: 
‘* Awake! Arise! Light thy candles! The 
victory is mine!” The lone and forlorn 
woman recognized her husband’s voice. 
She opened the door, and lit the one candle 
she possessed. Hiseyes shone. He told her 

that the angel had again appeared, in even 
greater glory, and had told him that the 
former failure was but a trial of his faith; 
that now he was to go forth and prophesy 





pestilence, and the day and the hour; and 


that his wife and children would be pro- 
tected. He kissed them all good-by, wept 
over his youngest born, turned, closed the 
door, and never again entered his cabin. 

One month was the time left for the world 
to repent, and during that month there 
was hardly a man, woman or child in three 
counties who did not learn to know the 
sight of the tall, lean enthusiast, riding by 
on his white horse, like Death in the Keve- 
lations, pausing to post announcements, 
warnings, entreaties, at cross-roads and in 
towns. Few, very few, were his converts. 
The tears rolled down his bronzed cheeks 
as noon of the last day approached: ‘‘I 
must go; and you have refused my mes- 
sage!” he cried, and then rode away. . But 
no pestilence swept down upon the land, 
smiling, peaceful, happy under blue skies, 
and with abundant harvests. Deep in 
Asian jungles slept the fearful cholera, still 
chained. The scourge of the Mecca cara- 
vans was still local; no black Death nor 
Plague walked abroad upon the green 
earth. And the Prophet, twice dishonored, 
went back to his cave and his fasting and 
silence. 

Months passed, how long we hardly 
know; but one morning the Presbyterian 
minister of Sunol Glen saw a newly written 
poster, signed ‘‘Jeremias the Prophet,” 
fastened to an oak tree, and, readingit, was 
shocked beyond measure by its language. 
It stated that twice tried, he had been given 
power, that earth would be destroyed by 
fire from heaven at sunset of a given day. 


sufficient of the mental condition of the 
writer: ‘‘ And twice the angel hath said 
it, calling me apart from the world in con- 
secration. And once the Lord God. Al- 
mighty hath said it, speaking to me as he 
spoke to Moses. Now, if fire fall not from 
heaven, I charge it back upon thee. O! 
my God! Thou the false, not 1.” 


The prophet of Stony Brook preached 
fiercely and wildly for the few remaining 
days of the month, sent out letters to lead- 
ing citizens, wrote to San Francisco news- 
papers, and did his best to pluck a few 
brands from the burning. At last the ap- 
pointed day came. He rode about the val- 
ley till noon; no sign of a convert any- 
where, no one to cry for his benedietion. 
It was early Summer; the hills were chang- 
ing from green to golden; the wayside 
grasses were purple-hued and brown; the 
heart of the valley was an emerald sea of 
wheat, oats, and barley. In all California 
there was no fairer spot. The boys fishing 
by the mill-dam, saw him climb the hills on 
his lonely road, saw him turn many times, 
reaching his hands out over the fruitful 
valley. The tears ran down his cheeks; 
he knew, or thought he knew, that the 
angel of destruction had received his dread 
command. 

The afternoon waned fast. It was almost 
sunset in the hollow cafions of Stony 
Brook. Jeremias King, tae Prophet, had 
been at work for two hours in the bottom 
of the ravine, near his cave. He climbed 
the hill to its summit, and sat there, looking 
westward and northward, over one of the 
noblest landscapes on earth. Monte Diablo 
rose to the north, Tamalpais to the north- 
west, Mission Peak to the south, the blue 
and redwood-crowned San Mateo monn- 
tains to the west. The whole length of the 
Bay of San Francisco, the slopes, and sand 
hills, and peopled hights of that city, the 
islands, fortressed Alcatraz, wooded Oak- 
land, classic Berkeley beyond, and sleepy 
San Pablo—these were afew of the salient 
features of the scene. 

Jeremias sat and watched the slowly-de- 
scending sun. Its rim touched tie shining 
verge of the Pacific. He sprang to his feet, 
and watched, with straining eyes, for the 
expected sight—an angel clad in terrors, 
armed with a torch of fire, standing silent, 
one foot on sea, and one on land, till a wail 
of anguish and recognition should go up 
from all living creatures; one wail, then 
the shriveling flash of a swift destruction to 

which lightning itself were laggard. The 
sun sank deeper and deeper. No angel, no 
sign; safe, unconscious, the world lay in 
the hollow of God’s hand, ready for twi- 
light, ready for rest. The last rays of sun- 
light shone like a blessed benediction on 
city homes, on valley farms. Lovers walked, 
sweetly whispering, along leafy lanes; chil- 





dren clustered about their mother’s knees ; 


Then it closed in this terrific strain, evidence’ 


families assembled for their peaceful even- 
ing meal. The sunlight faded from every 
hill-top; the stars began.to glimmer in the 
quiet west. 
Jeremias knew that the message he had 
delivered was false. He rose, with what 
thoughts no one can say; he walked down 
the hill to the bottom of the ravine, where 
he had been at work a few hours before. 
There lay a newly dug grave, and at its 
head a flat stone. With swift hand he pen- 
eiled on this: ‘‘Jeremias King, False 
Prophet,” and, taking from his pocket a 
small, flat bottle of strychnine crystals, he 
swallowed half the contents, and laid him- 
self in the open grave. The next day his 
oldest boy, Nelse, a sun-burned, bare-foot 
lad of twelve, found the place, and brought 
the neighbors thither, who, better prophets 
than the unfortunate, had long predicted 
some such catastrophe. Silently they filled 
in the grave, and heaped the earth above 
it. Kind friends found homes for the chil- 
dren; the widow married again; the cabin 
has been deserted; the garden has been left 
to run wild; a landslip has filled up the en- 
trance to the Prophet’s cave. Stony Brook 
in its Winter revels creeps closer and closer 
to his grave. Wood-cutters, herdsmen, 
hunters, and fishermen are the only ones 
who ever tread the ravines where Jeremias 
King once brooded over the sins of the 
world. 

New York Cry. 
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A FAIRY’S ORDER. 


BY LILLIE E. BARR. 








An order by Spring to the spinners was 
brought, 

Who curious laces for ages have wrought ; 

With a wild goose quill "twas writ in a ring 

On the yellow tip of a butterfly’s wing. 


‘* Dear little brown spinner,” the fairy said, 
“Get out your long needles and fine white 
thread 
And make me a veil that is thinner than air 
And brighter than sunshine caught in a snare. 


** Stretch it and bind it and weave it all through 
With exquisite shades of exquisite hue ; 
Catch up its corners with tassels of dew ; 
With perfume of violets scent it all through, 


* The lily and rose have promised no less 
Than velvety leaves for a beautiful dress, 
While petticoats twenty, ruffled and lined 
With crimply pivks, the daisies will find, 


** Fine sandals of gold the cowslips will bring, 
With ribbons of grass to tie for the string, 
With stockings of purple and garters of 

white, 
All buckled with dew to hold them up tight. 


‘480, little brown spinner, spin me with care 
A veil that is finer than sunshine or air ; 
For the fairest of fairies married will be 

sea.” 

New York Crry. . 
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TOP AND DOT. 





BY FANNY M. JOHNSON, 





Tuerornitus and Dorothy were long 
names for two such chubby little folks, 
They were the names of Mrs. Mason’s own 
father and mother, and she thought they 
were good and suitable enough for her 
youngest boy and girl. 

But there was a family of older brothers 
and sisters who could not be expected to 
use such long names for the baby brother 
and sister, and before Theophilus and Dor- 
othy were out of their baby dresses, their 
names were shortened by usage to Top and 
Dot. 

By the time Top was nine years old and 
Dot eight, the older brothers and sisters 
were grown up, young men and women, 
They were a healthy, handsome, capable 
family, who set a high value on personal 
courage. Top took pride in his brothers’ 
feats of strength and skill in chopping, 
wrestling, hunting and breaking spirited 
horses, and longed for the time when he 
would be old and strong enough todo the 
same. But Dot was slow and small and 
timid. Her lack of courage was excused by 
the family on the ground of her being a 
little girl, and her slowness was qualified 
by the merit that she was ‘‘ good to mind!” 

The Masons lived on @ pleasant, sunny 
farm, partly upland, in Western New York, 
Poultry raising and the dairy formed the 





principal profits of the farm, A stretch of 
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woodland came up to its south border, and 
on the other side of the woods, about a mile 
and a half away, lived the family of their 
Uncle Daniel. Top and Dot were brought 
up in hardy fashion, as their brothers and 
sisters bad been, and they were quite often 
sent on errands through the woods to their 
Uncle's house by the wood-road, returning 
the same day. They both enjoyed these 
trips, and thought nothing of the three-mile 
walk through the woods. 

When Top and Dot were of the ages men- 
tioned above, it was about the time of the 
great rage for Shanghai fowls. These 
fowls had recently been imported into this 
country, and: the eggs and chickens brought 
a high price. Mr. Mason, and his brother, 
Daniel, of the farm through the woods, had 
some reputation as poultry fanciers. They 
took pride in keeping the best breeds of 
fowls; and, hearing of the great merits of 
the Shanghai fowls, both were anxious to 
own some of them. 

Early in the Spring they had, together, 
bought fourteen of these choice eggs, pay- 
ing a price for them that would have stocked 
a large hennery with the fowls a few years 
later, when the Shanghai furor was over. 
A large hen was selected from Mr. Mason’s 
flock for the important duty of hatching 
the precious eggs, with the agreement that 
half of the chickens should, as soon as they 
were old enough to be transferred to the 
care of another hen, be removed to his 
brother's farm. 

In due time Old Speckle came off her 
nest with ten fluffy chickens, worth liter- 
ally their weight in gold. For a few weeks 
they flourished under Old Speckle’s care, 
until, one night, a weasel found its way to 
her nest, and in the morning the precious 
chicks were motherless. 

Another hen, whose own flock had been 
reduced to four, was persuaded to receive 
five of the orphaned Shanghais into her 
family, and it was decided to send the rest 
at once to Uncle Daniel. The older boys 
were busy with the haying, and Susan and 
Hannah with the dairy work. Top and 
Dot were trusted with the care of carrying 
the five chickens, carefully packed in a 
cotton bedin a large basket with two han- 
dies, to their Uncle’s faria through the 
woods. 

They were strongly charged with the 
great value of the chickens, which, indeed, 
they knew well before; and it was with an 
unusual feeling of responsibility that they 
carefully took the willow basket between 
them, and, each holding one handle, started 
across lots to the path through the wood- 
road. Mother watched them tenderly till 
Top’s blue-jean pants and straw hat, and 
Dot's gingham dress and sun-bonnet van- 
ished over the fence and through the trees 
of the woodland, and then turned back to 
her work in the kitchen, lonely looking to 
her now, with the two little folks gone. 


The wood-road was fragrant with spicy 
smells of pine-gum, birch-bark, and the 
wild peppermint and thyme that grew in 
the hollows along the banks of Roaring 
Brook. The fresh air of the woods red- 
dened their cheeks and brightened their 
eyes, and made Top feel as if he wanted to 
hop and run. 

‘Jim let me take his big jack-knife, and 
I'm going to dig some sassafras when we 
get to Roaring Brook,” said Top. 

** You'll have to wait till we come back,” 
replied Dot. ‘‘’Cos Mother said not to let 
go of the basket a single minute till we get 
to Uncle Dan's.” 

“Poh! I guess we needn’t both keep hold 
of it!” responded Top. ‘I guess you could 
just hold a basket a few minutes alone, if 
you are a fraid girl.” 

** Less wait till we come back, anyhow,” 
said Dot, meekly swallowing the imputa- 
tion on her courage. *‘‘1 got four caraway 
cockies in my pocket that Mother gave us 
to eat on the way.” 

‘* Have you?” said Top, eagerly. 
eat two of them now.” 

Dot carefully released her handle of the 
basket into Top’s hand, and took out the 
package of cookies, tied up in a piece of 
brown paper. 

‘It makes it seem like it was Sunday, 
having caraway cookies,’’ said Top, that 
dainty article of refreshment being the reg- 
ulation lunch to be eaten at church to stay 
the pangs of hunger between the morning 
and afternoon service after Sunday-school. 


** Less 





He bit a large semicircle from the sug- 
gestive dainty, and the children went on, 
munching cooky with great satisfaction, 
and leaving a track of caraway crumbs 
along the wood-road for the birds to gather. 

‘*How loud Roaring Brook sounds, to- 
day,” said Dot, as they came in sight of the 
log-bridge crossing that mountain stream. 

‘*The water’s awful high,” Top replied, 
sagely. ‘*1 shouldn’t woaderif the bridge 
went off again, if there’s another big rain.” 

** Did it ever go off?” asked Dot, in some 
alarm. 

‘*Yes, it went off in a freshet, three 
years ago. You can’t remember it, you 
was 80 little,” said Top, with the wisdom 
of superior age. ‘‘ Uncle Dan and our Jim 
made this bridge after it. This holler was 
all full of water. The town’s going to 
build a better bridge, by and by; but I 
guess this one will last a good while.” 


They passed cautiously over the shaky 
structure, holding the basket firmly be- 
tween them, and Dot looked fearfully 
down into the bubbling water. 

Top and Dot, being of chubby build, 
were slow walkers, and their Mother had 
told them not tohurry. It was past twelve 
o’clock when they reached the other end of 
the wood and saw Uncle Daniel’s house in 
the distance, set in the frame of a hand- 
some apple orchard. 

**T’ll bet Uncle Dan’s Golden Sweetings 
are ripe,” said Top, as they drew nearer, 
and saw the yellow apples shining on the 
trees. 

** Don’t you suppose Aunt "Mandy’ll give 
us some to-day?” said Dot. 

‘*Poh! I guess wecan go out under the 
trees and get all we want,” replied Top. 
**Uncle Dan said we might, next time we 
come over.” 

‘Then we'll carry a basketful home to 
Mother,” said Dot. 

But when they reached the house there 
was no Aunt Amanda in the doorway or 
at the windows. The winduw-shades were 
drawn down tightly, and the place had the 
blank, shut-up look of a deserted house. 

The yellow cat, Judy, came purring 
about the corner of the house, and smelled 
of the basket with an appearance of inter- 
est. Top pushed her away and tried the 
latch of the front door; but, as he ex- 
pected, it was locked. 

‘*What’ll we do, Top?” asked Dot, rue- 
fully. 

‘* We'll just have to wait a little while, 
and see if they won’t come. Perhaps Aunt 
"Mandy's gone over to Gramma Daggett’s, 
an’ she’ll be back pretty soon.” 

Grandma Daggett was a neighbor, who 
lived over the hill, about a quarter of a 
mile away. 

‘*We can’t let the chickens out till she 
comes,” said Dot. ‘‘ Mother said not to. I 
guess they’ve gone to sleep in the basket, 
anyhow.” 

The children sat down upon the big, flat 
doorstep to wait. The sun had gone 
behind a cloud, and the shade was pleasant 
after their warm walk. A great yellow 
bee flew by, and went humming and boom- 
ing against the garden wall. 

“I’m going to get some Golden Sweetings, 
anyhow!” said Top. ‘‘Uncle Dan always 
lets us. You stop here on the doorstep, 
Dot, and take care of the basket and keep 
Judy away, and I'll bring you some.” 

‘* Well,” said Dot. 

Top was gone alongtime. Dot watched 
the swallows overhead till she was tired. 
Then the ant-hills around the doorstep 
with thousands of ants running in and out 
of the opening at the top absorbed her 
attention a few minutes. 

‘*T wonder what makes them in such an 
awful hurry,” she said to herself. 

By and by Top came slowly back, with 
his hands full of the Golden Sweetings. 
They were not very mpe nor very mellow, 
and he had been a long time in getting 
them. 

‘*T had to climb the tree,” he explained. 

An hour or more passed away while they 
sat waiting for Aunt Amanda, watching 
the ant-hill, eating apples, and wishing 
what they called ‘fairy wishes” to while 
away the time. 

‘*T wish my fairy would bring me a black 
pony, with a long tail and a saddle all 
trimmed with gold,” said Top. 

‘I wish,” said Dot, taking up the refrain, 
“my fairy would bring me a beautiful 








wax doll, with yellow curls and a beauti- 
ful blue silk dress and pink slippers.” 

‘* Hullo! What are you young ones doing 
there?” called a voice so suddenly that 
they both sprang up, startled, from the 
doorstep. 

It was Billy Daggett, a great, stupid boy 
of sixteen or seventeen, who lived with his 
Grandmother Daggett over the hill. 

“Why, Billy!” Top and Dot both ex- 
claimed, and then Dot asked: 

‘Is my Aunt Mandy over to your house?” 

‘‘No.o,” drawled Billy. ‘Don’t ye 
know? Your Aunt and Uncle got word 
that her brother’s sick over to Dacres 
Plains, an’ they’ve both gone over there. 
They won’t be back to-night, neither; so 
I’ve got to come over’n do the chores,” he 
added, in a rather injured tone. 

‘*What’ll we do?” asked Dot, in dismay. 

“Do!” echoed Bill. ‘‘Ish’d think you’d 
better trot home ag’in about’s quick as you 
can. The’s a big shower comin’ up, ’n’ it’s 
most four o’clock in the afternoon now.” 

There was, in fact, a great black cloud 
spreading up from the west, and fast cover- 
ing the sky. 

** Come, less hurry back, Top,” said Dot, 
grasping the handle of the basket. ‘‘ We'll 
have to carry the Shanghais back, so’s they 
won't get wet.” 

So Top and Dot hurried again toward 
the wood-road 

The woods seemed very still now. The 
leaves had ceased to rustle, and the only 
sound was the pattering of their feet along 
the road. 

‘* How dark it’s getting,” said Dot, after 
they had hurried along in silence for some 
time. 

The black cloud had spread quite over 
the sky, and under the thick trees of the 
woods there was a dusky shadow. Dot’s 
heart began to beat faster. 

‘* Are you scairt of the shower?” asked 
Top, trying to speak bravely. 

‘*N-no; I guess not,” said Dot. ‘But 
it’s getting ao dark. And if the chickens 
get wet they’ll be chilled and die. Mother 
brought them into the house when the’ was 
the other shower. 

‘* Less run!” Top suggested. 

The children ran a few steps; but, cum- 
bered with the heavy basket, could not 
make much better progress. A salty tear 
stole down Dot’s cheek and dropped into 
her panting mouth. 

‘Tm so tired!” she moaned. 

Then a loud gust swept through the trees, 
and a flash of lightning lit up the dark 
wood, Dot cried out in terror. 

** Don’t cry,” said Top, though the tears 
stood in his own eyes. 

‘* Less run back to Gramma Daggett,” 
said Dot. 

‘It’s farther than home,” said Top. 
‘* Weare most half way through the woods 
now.” 

As hespoke the first gust of rain came. 
The children huddled close together over 
the basket till the gust passed by. 


‘*We must run for the hut,” said Top. 

There was a little hut afew rods from 
the main path, where the choppers used to 
eat their dinners. The children stumbled 
along over the tangling vines and fallen 
tree-trunks, dragging the basket, with the 
frightened, peeping chickens inside, until 
they reached the scanty shelter of the hut. 
Soon the rain poured down again. 

‘*Sit down on the cover of the basket, 
Dot, and spread your dress out, so the 
chickens won’t get wet.” 

Dot promptly obeyed. The gingham 
frock covered the willow-basket, and 
though some rain dripped through the 
rough roof of the hut, while she sat there 
the chickens were sheltered from it. 

‘*Now,” said Top, speaking bravely and 
fast, ‘‘ l’ve got to go home and get some of 
‘em to come back with umbrellas and 
things after you and the chickens. lf we 
take ’em out in the rain the basket will get 
wet through, and they’ll die. The folks 
think we’re at Uncle Dan’s, and maybe it’ll 
rain all night, and we can’t stay here.” 

**Must [ stay in the shed all alone?” 
asked Dot, piteously. 4 

‘“Yes,” said Top. ‘There aint any 
other way. You must stay and keep the 
chickens dry.” 

More than eighty years before, in a New 
England border towa, a little, plump, blue- 





stood with two guns by the loopholes of a 
log cabin in a pioneer clearing, and through 
a long Autumn night kept a band of savages 
at bay, till the father brought a force of sol- 
diers to their rescue from the garrisoned 
town, fifteen milesaway. The plump, blue- 
eyed woman was the great-grandmother of 
Top and Dot, and the brown-faced boy was 
their grandfather. Something of the same 
patience and courage nerved Dot’s timid 
heart, as, by the lightning flashes, she saw 
Top running along through the sheets of 
angry rain and under the crashing trees. 

it was a terrible storm. Panting, and 
struggling against the wind, drenched by 
rain, and frightened by the darkness and 
roar of the storm, Top bravely tugged and 
groped along. With his best efforts he 
could go but slowly. Well for him that 
the darkened path was so familiar. Half- 
way through the wood a terrible crash was 
heard, and a little farther on a great tree 
had fallen across the path. Top scrambled 
over the rough, wet trunk, unheeding the 
smarting cut, where a sharp twig had 
grazed his arm. Roaring Brook was roar- 
ing at its loudest. As he reached the hol- 
low, a flash of light showed him a sheet of 
water, which spread all over the low land, 
covering the log bridge, and concealing the 
road. 

Top ran along the edge of the water, 
looking for a safe place to cross. The bed 
of the brook was lined with jagged rocks, 
and if he should miss the path, and go over 
the bridge-side, he could not reach the firm 
ground again. He ran back the path to the 
fallen tree, and by wrenching, pulling, and 
sawing with Jim’s big knife-blade, at last 
detached a piece of one of the branches. 
Breaking it off to a convenient length for a 
staff, he retraced the path to the water's 
edge, and stepped into the water, feeling 
his way carefully by the aid of the staff. 


The cold water came over his bare ankles; 
soon it surged about his knees. Bearing 
his weight upon the staff, Top steadied 
himself against the water and wuited for 
the lightning flashes to show him the next 
move to make. Step by step he made his 
way, struggling for a foothold in the tide, 
and at last the staff struck the logs of the 
bridge. Here the water ran deepest and 
swiftest. The slippery logs groaned and 
trembled under the water’s force, the wind 
beat him, the rain pelted and almost 
blinded him. Once he slipped, stumbled, 
nearly went over the edge of the bridge. 
He clutched the low railing at the side, and 
dragged himself along on his knees over 
the slippery surface. Chilled, trembling, 
and exhausted, he crept up the shortincline 
on the other side, and at last stood on firm 
ground again above the flood. 

Mother Mason had just put the lighted 
candles on the table, and the family were 
sitting down to their supper. 

‘I’m sorry I let the children go, to-day,” 
she was saying. ‘‘ Now they'll have to 
stay at Daniel’s over night, and I presume 
the brook ’ll rise so ’twill be hard getting 
them home in the morning.” 

‘* Well, they can stay a day or two as well 
as not. I wouldn’t worry about that,” 
said Pa Mason. 

Just then they heard acry outside, and 
something rattled feebly at the door. 
Mother Mason sprung to open it, and Top 
came in, drenched, pale, trembling, and his 
face and hands bleeding from cuts and 
scratches. 

‘“*Somebody—go after—Dot—and the— 
chickens,” he gasped. ‘‘They’re in—the 
old hut—in the woods.” 

And then, for the first time in his life, 
Top fainted quite away, and fell into 
Mother Mason's outstretched arms. 

With lanterns and blankets and tall rub- 
ber boots, Pa Mason and Brother Jim made 
quick work of tramping through the woods 
and fording the stream that Top had s0 
painfully crept through. The light of the 
lantern shone through the trees, a ray of 
deliverance to Dot, sitting upon the basket 
where Lop had left her, and where she had 
stayed through the hours of darkness and 
loneliness and terror. 

“Were you dreadfully frightened?” said 
Pa Mason, as he wrapped a blanket about 
the little girl and lifted her in his arms for 
the homeward walk, while Brother Jim 
enveloped with another blanket the precious 
basket of chickens. 





eyed woman and a brown-faced boy had 


“Yes, Pa,” said Dot, snuggling her face 
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close down to his shagay coat. ‘‘ But I 
said, ‘ Now I lay me’ and ‘ Our Father’ and 
all my school pieces ever so many times, 

an’ I kept thinking you’d come pretty soon, 
pe I kept the chickens dry.” 

Dot was sound asleep in her father’s arms 
before the procession, headed by Mother 
Mason, who had come out to the road with 
another lantern to meet them, turned into 
the gateway to the farmhouse. She had a 
faint impression of sitting in her Mother's 
lap, wrapped in warm blankets, of seeing 
Top in a cozy bed made up on the lounge, 
of swallowing something hot and spicy, of 
the bright lights and familiar home faces 
gathered around her, of a pleasant feelixg 

- of comfort and safety after all the darkness 
and terror, and of raising her head from 
her soft pillow, a little later, and hearing 
ber father say that Roaring Brook bridge 
was swept away. 

The next thing she knew, it was bright 
day. The sun was shining into her bed- 
room from the kitchen, and, through the 
open door, she could see Top, in the big 
arm-chair, eating toast and honey, while 
the ten little Shanghai chickens were call- 
ing for their breakfast as they ran about 
the kitchen floor. 

Ho.yoxe, Mass. 
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PUZZLEDOM. 


Communteations for this department should be aa. 
dressed “ Puzzles,” Tue INDEPENDENT, New York. 











FAMILIAR SAYING. 

7, 87, 24, 6, an army. 

9, 21, 17, 3, doom. 

26, 15, 2, 8, a stone for sharpening. 

42, 4, 34, 13, fate. 

36, 19, 1, 29, a stroke. 

11, 16, 10, 20, a small bird. 

14, 41, 18, 33, to mourn. 

5, 30, 27, 25, a daring act. 

31, 12, 28, 44, a religious ceremony. 

22, 43, 39, 35, an aromatic plant. 

40, 38, 32, 23, a large branching vegetable, 

AUTHOR, 
The initials of the following characteristics 
give the name of the author; 

She is charming and enchanting, 
She is full of ideal thought. 
She is certain and genuine. 
She is gentle in her movements, 
She is lively and merry. 
She is always ready to return kindnesses, 
She is eager and dilligent, . 
She is full of ardor, 
She is elevated and liberal. 
She is polite and refined. 
She is beautiful and graceful. 
She is dexterous and ingenious. 
She is charitable in judgment. 
She is free in giving. 
She is worthy of imitation. 
She is watchful against danger. 
She is obliging and attentive to all. 


INCREASING AND DECREASING DIAMOND, 
1 * 
_** 
*“*s* * + 
-_** 
* 


1,A consonant; 2, state of equality ; 3, free 
from anything superfluous on the surface ; 4, a 
color ; 5, a consonant. 


1, A vowel; 2,a woman's name; 3, to make 
fit; 4, qualified ; 5, a consonant. 
8 * 
*** 
‘ene ee 
-e** 
+ 


1, A consonant ; 2, because of; 3, a tribunal ; 
4, a beverage that causes ruin ; 5, @ consonant. 


DOUBLE AOROSTIC. 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 
0000 « 

Cross-words: 1, the following day; 2, a 
woman’s name; 3, imaginative writings; 4, 
nautical expression, to unloose; 5, an Italian 
poet of the sixteenth century ; 6, to urge upon; 
7, taking note of ; 8, an oppressor ; 9, an indeli- 
ble mark on the body ; 10, the vital part of air. 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF FEB. 5ra. 
CONCEALED SQUARE-WORD. 
Fell 
Erie 
Lief 
Left 
GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLE. 

1, Hamburg; 2, Stockport; 3, Crown Point; 
4, Catskill; 5, Carbondale; 6, Paterson; 7, 
Snowhill; 8, Freehold ; 9, Greenbush ; 10, New- 
ark; 11, Washington ; 12, Portsmouth ; 13, Cape 
May ; 14, Whitehall ; 15, Kingwood ; 16, Shippen ; 
17, Saratoga; 18, Morehouse; 19, Owego; 20 
Montrose ; 21, Albion. 

DIAMOND. 
A 
Ado 
Adore 
Ore 
E 
BEHEADING AND CURTAILING. 
1, Wate; 2, cowl; 3, cart; 4, wink. 
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BEHEADED RHYME. 


This is the sailor who helped catch the whale; 
He suffered, we know, yet is looking quite hale, 
And merry he’s now over his ale, 
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A PHYSICIAN’S ESTIMATE. 


Dr. Joun W. Wrix1amson, Danville, Va., has 
been using Compound Oxygen in his own case 
and in a number of cases which he was not able 
to cure under ordinary medical treatment. He 
says: 

rf It is certainly the most valuable and reliable 
treatment I know in all chronic diseases, It 
cures diseases of different types from those for 
which it is prescribed, as in my own case. For 
twenty-five years I had suffered with hemor- 
rhoids, which had resisted all treatment, and [ 
never expected to be relieved; but, to my sur- 
prise, afler I was cured of my bronchial and 
lung trouble by the use of Compound Oxygen for 
three weeks, I found myself entirely relieved of 
piles, and they have not.returned. Humanity is 
under inestimable obligations to you for the intro- 
duction of a treatment so valuable to cure them.” 

A “Treatise on Compound Oxygen,” con- 
taining a history of the discovery and mode of 
action of this remarkable curative agent, and a 
large record of surprising cures in ion mea og 
Catarrh, Neuralgia, Bronchitis, Asthma, etc., 
and a wide range of diseases will be sent free. 
Address Drs. Starkey & Paven, 1109 and 1111 
Girard Street, Philadelphia. 
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Buy the WRINGER that Saves Most Labor. 
Our Purchase Gear Saves Half the Labor of 
other Wringers, and costs but little more. 
“EMPIRE” DOES NOT GREASE THE CLOTHES. 

SOLID WHITE RUBBER ROLLS, / 
WEARS LONGEST. 
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THERE IS ROOM FOR TWO! 


These double 
rockers are some- 
thing entirely 
new, and are just 
the thing for 
Porches, Lawns, 
etc.,, as well as 
for Parlors, Sit- by all first-class 


ting-rooms and furniture deal- 
Libraries, ers, 


The Celebrated Gettysburg Chairs 


Double Cane Seat and Back and highly 
polished in two coats of Hard Oil Finish. 
Superior to anything in the market for comfort, 
= and finish, Send for new ilJustrated cata- 
ogue, 


GETTYSBURG NOVELTY WORKS, 
GETTYSBURG, PENN. 
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with it the Sumner, Kennedy, Pomeroy, and Johnson 
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Farm and Garden, 


(The Agricultural Editor wilt be glad to receive any 
practical hints, suggestions or information that 
will make this department more valuable to those 
of our @ubscriberse who feel specially interested, | 


WHAT SHALL WE PLANT? 


BY E. P. POWELL. 





Tue catalogues are here by the dozen and half 
bushel. They will soon have to be measured by 
the cord ; and all are made as attractive as pos- 
sible with pictures. There are, however, two 
distinct classes of catalogues; one that has a 
flavor of chromos and a twang of trade, which is 
all right of course ; and there is the small class 
that exhibits a cultured love of the beautiful as 
most prominent. Perbaps this last class is quite 
as likely to win the custom of refined growers of 
flowers. I have no right to be invidious, and 
name those growers whose catalogues are to me 
of the latter sort; only be sure and make your 
selections from such florists as show refined 
taste and real appreciation of flowers, They 
could not lie about their pets if they would, 

But what shall we plant this Spring? For one 
thing I propose to go right on with dahlias, and 
to increase wy list of varieties largely. By start- 
ing the rvots in shallow boxes, where they will 
be just covered, you can have shoots six inches 
high by May 15th, when danger of frost is past. 
Lift the whole root from the dirt and, with a 
sharp knife, curve up the root, leaving a piece 
or a tuber connected with each shoot. Handle 
carefully, and plant deep in rich, moist soil that 
is well worked. Your bed will be in bloom by 
July, and remain so until November, or good 
sharp frosts, Butido not wish for any more 
of the single varieties. Perhaps my taste is 
barbarous, for not always considering double 
flowers monstrosities ; but I think single dahlias 
They are in no way elegant, and, 
having no perfume, give us no compensation. 
A list of dablias cannot be made out that will be 
of general value, as no two growers offer the 
same varieties; or, rather, they offer them under 
different names. The resurrection of the 
dahlia from unmerited neglect is hindered by 
the fact that such quantities of tubers have been 
sent out, labeled at random, This will soon rec- 
tify itself. 

2. I want an increased stock of hollyhocks, 
The only trouble with them is that they attract 
#0 many visitors, shouting amazs- 
ment, and begging you to save them some seed, 
However, it is a grand thing to give the people 
The modern hollyhock has the 
advantage of being perfectly hardy and very 
showy, and a refined flower at the same time, 
Many of my stalks, last Summer, were solid wands 
of color of every shade, Those, with edges of dif- 
ferent color fromthe body, as white, pink tipped, 
are finest. The very dark ones and the black 
are also epecially fine, as are the whites. The 
Chater strain has leaves roughly indented so as 
to resemble very decidedly the ricinus bean or 
castor oil plaut, This is a great gain in the foli- 
age. The hollyhock likes only moderately rich 
soil, and not a moist bed, So that where you set 
your dahlias is exactly not the place for holly- 
But they do like to be mulched to save 
them from drying weather, and to keep the 
flowers long in bloom, And these new ones, 
running all to head, get very top heavy, and must 
he staked. Get some stakes turned, if possible, 
and painted, and tie with very strong, coarse 
soft twine, such as hop-growers use, 

3. I miust have more phioxes, I like best the 
late and tall varieties. I have just had my eye 
on a set in * Halleck’s Catalogue,” at Queens, 
that I mean to get surely. The phlox is elegance 
in color, a cleanly plant, entirely hardy, pro- 
fuse in bloom, and healthy in odor. We have 
not yet learned to take sufficiently into account 
the power of some flowers to contribute to our 
health.. Some one must write us a good essay on 
this, and we must have the experience of others, 
There certainly are some plants that sicken us, 
and others that, by ozone generating, contribute 
an invigorating elewent to their neighborhood. 
The phlox and the rose are of this sort, I am 
inclined to think hyacinths and peonies are 
somewhat of the other sort. It is not in the 
roots only that medicinial qualities lie, but in 
the atmosphere of the flowers. But I did not 
mean to say much about that just now. The 
phlox, to do even decently well, requires not rich 
soil, but cool, moist soil. It will not be of the 
least value unless mulched, and thoroughly so. 
It blooms at a dry time, which must be taken 
into account. 
it stands in wet soil, when the frost will easily 
heave it and spoil it. 

4. I must largely increase my selection of chry- 
santhemums, or gold flowers, as the name sig- 
nifies, although now the gold has become white, 
purple, blush, salmon, crimson, maroon, ama- 

ranth, rose, and a dozen more hues. If I lived 
in the South I would grow them by the acre. 
They are really the finest combinations of color, 
symmetry, grace, with a dash of non-conformi- 


are a delusion. 


every one 


higher tastes, 


hocks, 


It is hardy as a burdock, unless’ 


and stand fairly next to the roses in that respect. 
They are among flowers about like a radical con- 
servatiye in society, having decided rules of 
growth, but very independent in the way they 
obey rules. Set small plants, and of only one or 
two shoots. Old plants must be rigidly cut to 
pieces and reduced to one stalk, or to a very few. 
The ideal plant starts as one shoot, which is 
stopped every few weeks, that is, headed in. 
They want good strong soil, and generally are 
the better for light staking. I find most of my 
varieties do not do well from being too late 
bloomers, The carly bloomers are gorgeous, 
and are the sort to be selected for our Northern 
States. ‘There is also a great difference in their 
hardiness, One of my varieties never Winter 
kills, is a grand bloomer, grows wild without de- 
creasing the quality of its flowers, and endures 
till snows before the flowers are damaged. Most 
varicties in this section must be taken up in 
October, before severe frosts, and set in the 
cellar a few days, and transferred as wanted, to 
the conservatory or wiudow. Last Fall I cov- 
ered a fine bed during the early cold nights, by 
setting heavy stakes and throwing over such 
blankets and carpets as were convenient. 
Mulching saves watering, and is a hundred 
times better with chrysanthemuins, as well as 
other plants, I still like the Chinese varieties 
best; but the Japanese are very showy and 
fine. ‘The pompons make out a collection, and 
must be had. I know of no one who makes a 
hobby of chrysanthemums but Halleck & 
Thorpe. 

5. Almost all good catalogues give promi- 
nence to the’ geranium, Why not? But I pre- 
fer having secured a superb strain to increasing 
varieties by seedlings. These are so readily 
grown as to multiply quite too fast. If the 
sume bed is used years in succession, chance 
seedlings will come up very thickly, These I 
generally pick out and give a chance; but 1t is 
far better to select the choicest seeds of favorite 
varieties, sow in a cold frame, and plant out 
when six inches high, cutting off a piece of the 
tap-root. Geraniums are enormous fecders, 
and don’t opject to rank manure forked in 
thoroughly. ‘lhe doubles have the very great 
advantage of persistence in blossom; while the 
petals of single flowers drop very speedily. 
Seedlings give a vast variety of shadings and 
markings, and the poocest should be thrown 
promptly away. I keep my geraniums through 
the Winter by cutting back sharply and potting 
in small pots. 

6. For a shaded, moist, cool bed I am fond of 
fuchsias, and shall make a specialty of them, 
There are some grand new varieties in market, 
The elegance of this flower and of the plant 
With the newer 
varietics be sure to keep the old Rose of Castile 
and Sunset, A good plan is to have a group or 
circle of heliotropes with the fuchsias, to give 
the one charm that the latter lack. With them 
plant your tuberoses for later bloom and equal 
perfume, 

7. Two plants I am growing now mainly as 
seedlings, the gladiolus and carnation pinks, 
The latter, if covered and not too heavily cov- 
ered, are hardy; and the plants that are bought 
do not get well established and acclimated so as 
to often live through a Winter. Seedlings do 
every Way more service and give more satisfac- 
tion, Grow in a cold frame, and transplant 
when small. Mulch them and feed them well. 
giadioli seedlings from good stock are immensely 
satisfactory. 

8. Shall [I plant many annuals? Not unless 
my time hangs heavy on my hands; although I 
love the Clarkias and asters and four o’clocks 
and Salpigiossis and Drummond phlox and Go- 
detia and a host more, 

Looking over the catalogues, the above are 
marked for a fresh supply. Loses and lilies of 
course stand first; but, with over‘one hundred 
varicties of roses now, I can only add Sunset and 
William Francis Bennett. ° 

Those who wish to have show and elegance 
with the sensation of comfort with their flowers 
will find the above list satisfactory. Of the 
newer runners get a half dozen clematis; and 
be sure to growa group of cannas, including 
Ebrumanni, and in the center a smaller group 
of Erianthus and Eulalias, 

Now, a good word for a custom that ought to 
be generally adopted: that of having small 
alleys about your beds and the inside bordered 
with strawberries. Yes, strawberries, and you 
will thank me for the hint. It will make a neat 
border, ani you will get a big crop of fruit. 
You and your friends will discuss them Summer 
evenings, sitting on your lawn, in rustic chairs, 
while the flowers charm other senses. 

Farmers, don’t you deny your wives and your- 
selves a fair share of the wonderful floral beauty 
which can now be had so cheaply, and out of which 
we make that part of us that potatoes and wheat 
fail to supply. Nota little of the pleasure that 
comes from writing these notes is in knowing 

that a host of the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT 
will say, ** Now, father, we must huve some of 
those flowers.” Send for a good dozen of the 
catalogues, such as Vick’s, Dreer’s, Eliwanger’s, 
Halliday’s, Henderson’s; and in each you will 
finda great fund of information as well as what 


never has been surpassed, 





ty, that we have in the latter part of the season, 


WORKING WINTER BUTTER. 


Peruars the following method may save 
many a tired farmer’s wife hours of weary work. 
I have tried it and like the plan very much. I 
use a barrel churn, holding twenty-five gallons. 
My butter is churned at a temperature 
of 63° or 64° in Winter, and only churned 
until it comes about the size of wheat- 
kernels, or even smaller. The butter-milk is 
thoroughly drained off; then the butter is 
washed in two waters, Then take it out and set 
it away, without salting, in this fine shape, until 
you‘get enongh to fill whatever sized tub or jar 
you wish to fill. ThenTI put it all in the chara, 
and warm two or three pails of water to a tem- 
perature of 62°, and pour it over the but- 
ter, churning it around a few times, letting it 
stand until the butter is to an even temperature 
all through, which does not take long. When 
in the granulated state, drain the water all off; 
then add salt and sugar, twelve ounces of fine 
salt and a tablespoon of granulated sugar to 
every ten pounds of butter; put the cover on 
and turn until well mixed through and gathered. 
Let it staud an hour or two until the salt is well 
dissolved ; then work just enough to get the 
brine out, as there will be no streaks to work 
out, and pack in tubs or jars for packing. I 
use acommon potato-masher, well scalded and 
soaked, In making butter this waya jar or 
tub will be all alike from the bottom to top, and 
need not be overworked. I color my butter as 
long as they will keep good with the coreless 
carrot, as it makes a nice color and a good fla- 


vor. A Faumen’s WIFE. 
—s ere 


SELECTING CORN FOR PLANTING. 


A SUBSCRIBER in Stow, Mass., asks us to tell 
him from which part of the ear the best kernels 
are obtained for planting, as some tell him to 
select the top kernels, others those from the 
butt, while still others recommend planting all 
the kernels on the ear. It is well known that 
many careful New England farmers have made a 
practice of rejecting the small kernels from the 
tip of the ears when shelling seed corn for 
planting. Some have been particular to reject 
the crooked, ill-shaped butt kernels also, We 
know of no one who has attempted to investigate 
the question systematically, excepting Dr. Stur- 
tevant, Director of the New York Experiment 
Station. He told us in personal conversation, 
several years ago, that a certain eccentric 
farmer, who had gained a reputation for raising 
good seed corn, made a point of planting all 
the kernels thav grew on the ear, and claimed 
it necessary to do so to keep a variety from 
changing its character. Within the past few 
years, Dr, Sturtevant has made several experi- 
ments for the purpose of testing the relative 
value of corn from different parts of the ear, and 
the results are published in the New York Sta- 
tiou reports for the years 1882 and 1883, In the 
first report named is an a¢count of an experiment 
in planting a strip of land, dropping the corn 
lengthwise of the rows, in such a manner that 
the kernels would maintain the same relative 
position to each other that they held in the ear; 
that is to say, the butt kernels wete all at 
one end of the rows, the middle kernels coming 
next in order, and the top kernels at the opposite 
end of the rows. It was thought that, in this 
method of arrangement, any variation in the 
character of the product would be noticeable to 
the eye during the growth of the corn ; but little, 
if any, difference would be discerned. The butt 
and tip kernels germinated and grew just about 
in the same proportion as the kernels from the 
middle of the cob. 

In the accurate calculations made from the 
harvested product, the following surprising re- 
sults were shown: 

1. The tip kernels were the most prolific of 
good corn. 

2. The butt kernels were more prolific of good 
corn than the central kernels, 

3. The - kernels bore longer ears than the 
other kernels, the butt kernels the next, and the 
central kernels the shortest. This fact was ap- 
parent to the sight as the different lots lay on 
the ground after husking. 

4. The merchantable ears from the butt were 
distinctly heavier than those from the central 
kernels. 

5. The butt kernels furnished more unmer- 
chantable corn than did the central kernels, 
and the central kernels more than did the top 
kernels, 

The same year another plat was planted, 
one-half with perfect seed from _ selected 
seed ears, the other half with good kernels 
from very inferior looking ears, the yield in both 
experiments being 80 near uniform that no con- 
clusions could be drawn in favor of the selected 
eurs over those which were crooked and twisted. 
From experiments continued in 1883, it seems 
reasonable to conclude that seed corn is equally 
good from either portion of the ear, certainly 
that the tip kernels are fully equal to other ker- 
nels for planting. in corn ears that are well 
capped over at the tip end, the kernels having 
more room, are less compressed, and take a dif- 
ferent shape from those on the middle of the ear ; 
and it is quite probable that there is less differ- 
ence in the actual weight of the two forms than 
one might suppose from a casual glance. Tip 
kernels that are imperfect, or not half filled up 
with starchy material, would certainly start into 
life with less apparent vigor than kernels that 
were plump and tull. Yet when the roots get 
hold of the soil, and the plant becomes indepen- 
dent of the parent kernel, which will be in a very 
few days afver germinating, it may soon catch up 
with, or even outgrow, its neighbor from. 
seed. The conclusion to be drawn from these 
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FRAUD! FRAUD! 
SHORT WEIGHT QUININE PILLS. 
(From the Medical News.) 


Nothing is more important to the physi¢ian and his 
patients than accuracy in the preparation of the medi- 
cines which he prescribes. The Medical News“ has 
undertaken to examine the important article cf qui- 
nine pills, as furnished by a number of leading 
houses, Every precaution has been observed to pre. 
serve the strictest impartiality and to obtain the most 
perfect accuracy as to results. The analyst is one of 
our most distinguished experts, and the arrangements 
were such that he could have no knowledge of the 
source from which the specimens were obtained. The 
results are by no means pleasant to contemplate, 
- . . All the samples but two were found te be sen- 
sibly deficient in quantity, the deficiency ranging 
from 5 to W per cent. . . We have here a wrong 
committed upon the public, against which it is the 
duty of the profession, as the guardians of the public 
health, to record its emphatic protest. . . . From 
the foregoing facts we learn: (1) That the quinine * 
pills of five out of seven of our leading manufactur- 
ers have not in them the amount of quinine which 
they are represented to contain. (2) That there isa 
great variation in the price at which the pills can be 
purchased. (3) That the price beara no relation to the 
amount of quinine really contained in the pills. 
The Medical News is published in Philadelphia, and 
is the organ of Jefferson Medical Ccllege. Its stana- 
ing is too high to require confirmatory remarks. 
(From Leonard's Medical Journal.) 
“The Liebig’s Co.'s Coca Beef Tonic preparations 
have acquired a large reputation in various parts of 
the world. . . . We would especially recommend the 
Coca Beef Tonic with quinine. The bitter taste of 
the quinine is completely covered, and it makes the 
most palatable preparation of quinine for administer- 
ing to chilaren or delicate women that we are ac- 
quainted with. We have used it in the cases of chil- 
dren quite extensively, and always to our entire satis- 
faction. 
The St. Louis Clinical Review says: “ We desire to 
call the attention of the profession to the reliability of 
the preparations manufactured by the Liebig Compa- 
ny,and to the high charaéter of indorsements ac- 
corded to this celebrated firm by leading physicians 
and medical] journals of all schools,” 
The Liebig Company (N. Y. Depot, 38 Murray Street) 
has always held tu the rule of “Honest preparations 


at honest prices,” It offers no cheap goods, and never 
will have any catchpenpy articles to offer. 
SPECIAL consideration should be given to the fact 
that Liebig Company's Coca Beef Tonic with Quiniae 
contains a grain anda half of pure quinine iL every 
tablespoontful, and that itis palataple and agreeable 
to the most fastidious. There are forty grains of 
uiuine in each bottle, It alsoembodies the nutritive 
elemente of the blood, bone, and muscular fiber of 
cgeqtunly selected bullocks, and a guaranteed quality 
of Coca, 
Agents for the Pacific Coast, I. I. MACK & CO., Ban 
Francisco, Cal, 


AGRICULTURAL. 
AT 


.W. C. WILSON’S, 


45 West 14th St. New York City, 
‘AN BE OBTAINED CHOICE CUT FLOW- 
bis AND Anh AND EXOTIC PLANTS 
IR DECORATING PURPOSES. CO- 
ONS AT SDED ND AR- 
NGED IN THE MOST ARTISTIC MAN- 
NER AT MODERATE RATES. 


Catalogue of Plants, Seeds and Flowering Bulbs, 
sent free to all aprycents. Nurseries and Green- 
houses, Astoria, L. 1. City. 


Attention, Dairymen! 


MATURAL JUNE BUTTER COLOR. 


[PHE strongest, cheapest. and most perfect color 
made. Never fails to give satisfaction. Ask your 
wrocer or druggist for it. Manufactured by 


ROCKFORD CHEMICAL CO., Rockford,IIl. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, 
SHRUBS, EVERGREENS, 
CLIMBING PLANTS AND ROSES. 
Also Clematis and Japanese Ivy. 

Send for Catalogues, free. Address, 
MONROE CO. NURSERIES, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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P. O. Drawer, 291, 
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COMME ROTA L 

NURSERNS 


Hardy ‘Lrees, Sirubs, Vines, toses, Ciematis, ete, 
d stamp for descriptive FRUIT and illustrated 
NTAL, Catalogues, 6 cents. Wholesale 
taney Ri prices, prompt attention, and 
re eB CK. ress 
M.S. LITTLE. Rochester, N.Y. 


THE LANSING 


SPRING- TOOTH HARROW, 
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Combines Lightness of Draft, Ease of Adjust: 
ment, and Quality of Work over any other Spring- 
. Send for special circulars of move 
and Wheel Sprin, arrows. Also, Hlows, Cul- 
tivators,and Beb sleds. 


E. BEMENT & SONS, (Ind.) 
Lansing. Mich. 














BAUCH & SONS, 20 S. 








experiments is, that it is certainly safe to plant 





| plants you need. 


all the sound kernels on an ear. 
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RR SPRING P NTING. 
TREES, we oes weners] Wenck in Ors. be- 
Pies many Novelties. iced Ca 
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‘amen 1 Trees. 
No. 4,Wh ie acid: No. &.Roses,free. 
GRAPE = LLWANGER & BARRY, 
VIN ES, Mt. Hope Nurseries. Roc chester, N. Y. 


FORRESTER’S 


COMPLETE MANURES, 


PREPARED BY 
GEO.B.FO RRESTER, 
169 Front St., New York. 


THY GREAT CROP RAISERS. 


NO SMELL. NOTHING 
OFFENSIVE. RAISES THE 
LARGEST AND BEST 
CROPS AND AT LESS EX- 
PENSE THAN STABLE MA- 
NURE. 


For Garden, Field, or 


they are not Excelled. 
" Prepared separately for each crop. 
The Editor of this Paper has used them 
and recommends them. 


Plantation, 


SEND For CIRCULAR. 
GEO. B. FORRESTER, 
169 Front &., N a. F. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 
Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 
New York OMice 159 F pont Street. 


ry, Newark, 
ta Farmers 
of , and Dealers are invited to send for 


ENSILAGE CONGRESS. 
The most valuable book for farmers ever issued. 


Third and fourth, 9% pages, 50 cents; with first and 
second, gl. 
Published by the 


NEW YORK PLOW CO., 55 Beekman St. 


NEW GRAPES, $1.00 EACH. 





Vergennes, 
Planta {cor hate 
entennia neton. 
‘oss Roses, Wnite one pene -— = each. 
Russian “Mulbe tries " ..... 16 cents each 
Russian Apricots, . ..81 00 each. 


COLEMAN, ANTHONY & Co. Geneva, N.Y. 


990,099 Hezeter 


t@- Currants, Crapes, 
Fruit Trees, &c. All BEST AW 
sorts and EW. May 4 
Marlboro, Comet, LER ar HA 
P Cluster, Ningara, Kieffer. 

Cat. Free. J. 8. Couns, Moorestown, N. J. 


During the Year 1885 


AWheat Farm 


IN THE 


RED RIVER VALLEY 


can be purchased for 


$3 PER ACRE. 


The St. Paul, Minneapolis and 
Manitoba Railway Co, 


own several Hundred Thousand Acres of the cho 
Wheat Lands in the United States, all located in 
far-famed 
RED RIVER VALLEY OF THE NORTH 
Doses find it profitable to own and cultivate such 
D 
At the, = at which they are offered now is the 
time to bu: 


The oompand also own many thousands of acres of 
very choice lands in 


CENTRAL MINNESOTA, 


especially well suited for ws kinds of General 
Farming and for Stock and Dairy Farms. 
For particulars, maps aid eek, write to 


JAMES B. POWER, 


Land Commissioner, St. Paul, Minn, — 
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BOSS AND ACME 


BARREL CHURNS 
Are universally ac pnowiensed 
a yerior to_all others. 30,000 

d since Jan. iat, 1883. One 
Churn at ‘wholesale “rate where 
we have no agents. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS, 
H. H. PALMER & GO., 


Recktord, Ill, 
Mention this paper. 














TO POTATO GROWERS, 


TRUCKERS A 


ND FARMERS. 


From the Rural New- Yorker, February, 1885. 


A TREATISE ON THE EFFEcTs OF CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS ON Poratogs, and of the effects of Chem- 


ical Fertilizers in general. 


This is a work to which we would call the particul 
are using concentrated, 


ar attention of our readers, one and all, Those who 


artificial, commercial or chemical fertilizers (as they are variously called), may stud 
it to their great benefit, Thet i ” bad ‘ 
be given as follows. Wh reatise is named “ Potatogs.” An epitome of the subject-matter may in part 


Yorker Farm; Commen 


en fertilizers exhaust the land; Fertilizer tests on worn-out soil at The Rural New- 


hasan experi ts thereon by Sir J, B, Lawes, Prof. G. C. Caldwell, Dr. Hexamer, and others, Never 
periment been made better calculated to show the effects of the separate constituents of which con- 
centrated fertilizers are ¢ 


composed on a worn-out soil. 


judging the effects of a single plant-food—that is, of 


plete fertilizers are prob 
svoken in so many words: 


A hundred times we have cautioned our readers against 
partial or incomplete fertilizere—where perfect or com- 


ably needed. The worn-out soil of The Rural’s teste tells us plainly as if it were 


needs, I will not “Ineed every sort of plant-food. I am worn out, and, unless you supply my 

money is a give you good crops.” Next we have The Rural’s diagrams, illustrating the above; How 

menuneae pti ely a Large yields Of potatoes ou 16 acres; Scientific testimony upon the per- 
ustaining the fert 

plete manures well feundahe & the fertility of the land without farm manure; Some objections to com- 


Sir J. B, Lawes 
tatoes for eight years on two acres, 


than from farm-yard manure, 


on complete manures on potatoes; Continuous growing of po- 
showing larger yields from compiete, soluble, concentrated fertilizers, 


and the fail 
Thé semastoen theeesena ailure of special or incomplete fertilizers; Scab, wire-worms, etc., ete, 


page of the cover are 
structive. Farmers and Gardeners: We want you to 


to the writer of this note, extremely forcible and in- 


understand about chemical fertilizers, to the end that 


youmay save money and at the same time raise larger crops. We want you to undérstand that chemical or 


concentrated fertilizers, when suitably and 


honestly compou: 
the lightning effects of the latter, will, when pounded, 7s fram guatenanutes One Vind) without 


judicious! 
This pamphlet will be mailed gratis to all read 
Address 


y or intelligently applied, give the same results, 
ers of CouNTRY GENTLEMAN on receipt of postal card, 


THE MAPES FORMULA AND PERUVIAN GUANO 00., 
158 FRONT-ST., NEW YORK. 
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SEASONABLE HIGH‘CLASS VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Mailed promptly on we of the amount in — or P, 0. Order. 


zreney Brussels ae Sprouts. =F Fe 5 {axe Parsley... Mai go ghl o8{end Ohi, . 
Eames Summer ‘Gabbage. 1 ; 


French Forcing Carro 
pmoto xo wa ‘ite Plume Celery..... 
rly Golden Stone-head Le tuce 
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New ee nem ‘umbert 


Thorburn's Snowball & | cova per caeuan % cents, 
For Descriptive Priced Catalogues of Seeds of all kinds, apply to 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 
MADE FROM ONE PIECE. 
OF CAST STHHL. 


NO RIVETS OR HOLES 


















TO ASK 
YOUR DEALER 
FOR IT. 

a IT WILL GIVE 


THAN ANY OTHER SHOVEL IN 
' THE MARKET... 


CIRCULARS ON “APPLICATION. 
REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL 00., ion, N, Y.. 


New York Office, 116 Ohambers Street. 


“ECONOMIST” PLOW 
WIE 










42a” Has lal 
its SHARE Has NO SUPERIOR 
in TWO PART in general work, and 


© EQUAL in hard 
ground. 4a The 
Lightest Draft 









EACH REVERSIBLE 
WHEN WORN DULL. 


SAVES SAVES 65 PER CENT. ~ and Easiest 
Of Pres Present Cost of Repairs. wanes Mow in in —_ 


soononmst PLOW OO. SOUTH BEND. If IND. 


TWILLANS, = & 00'S} 
FERTILIZERS 


MANUFACTURED FROM THE 


ONE 


—{ ano -— 


LOO 


of the Cattle Slaughtered for New York. 


Gera | FERTILIZERS for{ spin {CROPS 


al General Ofc, 10 PEARL STREET, N.Y. (Coton Exchang 


CORRUGATED MITALLIC PICKET FRNCES 


Farms, Gardens, Lawns, Parks, Railways, etc. 
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Cheaper, more durable, and more ornamental than wooden fences of the same grades. 

“The Special Medals” of silver were awarded by the American Institute, New York, and the 
New Jersey State Agricultural Society, Waverly, New Jersey, at their Fairs in 1884, being the high- 
est awards. The highest awards were granted at the Fairs in 1884 of the Queens County Agri- 
cultural Society, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y.; of the Danbury Agricultural Society, Danbury, 
Conn. ; of the Hancock County Agricultural Society, Carthage, [ll., and of the Warsaw Agricul- 
tural Society, Warsaw, Il. 


For Catalogues and Price-lists of Fences, and for Machines to manufacture on royalty, address 


THE A. B. C. FENCE COMPANY, 


83 Warren Street, New York City. 


806 Lbs. We! “RANCOCAS,” 
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WHITE AND DECORATED 
Fine French China and best Porelat at Low Prices 
Ehud mnie ee 


Rich y sabe tas pleces....... 2 
cer Gate a re vais 48 
Decorated Pinner colors and °... 20 00 
] ‘01 bbe 
ALSO ALL HOUSE-FURNISHING GOODs. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Price List mailed free on 
and information furn 


HADLEY’S, 1— —1T Cooper lngtttate, H. Y. City. 


Orders wed laced on Var or Steamer free of 
charge. 0. 8 beet on receipt of P.O. oO. M. Order 


DIAMOND HAMS. 


8. DAVIS. Jr.’s, Cincinnati. 
44th YEAR. 
The pouniel Com = 1676 rene rted an 
Pate eee, 
it ne b: oe erick Vamate cur 


AY rae who =. circulars 
fpocers. im, eat en 


Trees, Plants, Shrubs, 


KING & MURRAY, 
Flushing, N. Y. 
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Eagle Stal Roller ta 
best at Sor ng Peters ia in Use. 


Ledies, if you want real satisfaction aR your 
Window Ourtains, use 


EAGLE STOP ROLLERS, 


and no others. Every Rotiuzen WARRANTED. 
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Beliverea ory. 7 of se ie mare be Ra entios 
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BEAGLE aU aoe BO * or 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


Sewing Machines, 


For Family Use, and all grades of 
Manufacturing, adapted to 
run by Foot,.Hand, or 
Steam Power. 








(The New “ No. 8.") 

ARE THE 
CHEAPEST TO BUY! 
BROAUGE THEY ARE 

The Easiest to Learn, 
The Handiest to Manage, 
The lightest Running, 
The Most Durable, 
The Best Finished, 
aND 


DO THE MOST PERFECT WORK! 


Radical Sugsevementn, just completed 
place these Machines far in advance, not 
only of all competitors, but even of the 
former styles of this Company. Address 


Wondle & Wien Manuhetaring Company, 


Bridgeport, Conn., or New Yerk (Clty. 








IRON FENCE & ROOF CRESTING 


Stable Fixtures, Weather Vanes, Cemetery 
Fence, Window Guards, etc. 
4 4 4 Responsible parties can order direct from us. 
We ship to all parts of the country. 
Tllustrated Catalogue free. Mention this paper. 


J. E, BOLLES & CO.’S WIRE and IRON WORKS, 
Detroit, Mich., U. S. A. 


Easter Cards by Mail. 


Easter Cards are always Attractive and Beautiful. 
oes, year’s assortment is unusually large and fine. 
nese _ pes, 
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Joel McComber’s Patent Boots and Shoes. 


Everybody can now enjoy my Patent Boots and Shoes. I am now manufacturing them on a large scale 
with new and improved machinery, and selling at greatly reduced prices, so as to place them within the reach 
of all, rich and poor. I will send to all applicants price-lists, full instructions for self-measurement for men, 
women and children, and return the shoes as quickly as they can be made. They will fit beautifully, will 
never warp, distort or injure the tenderest foot, and will restore bad and distorted feet to symmetry and com- 
fort. I make no shoddy goods, and my highest class boots and shoes a hg a either in material or 
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EXCELSIOR MANUFACTURING CO., 


8ST. LOUIS MO. 


THE DUNNING 


PATENT WROUGET-[ROW BOILER, 


WITH SELF-FEEDING COAL MAGAZINE, 
18 THE BEST FOR 


LOW PRESSURE STEAM HEATING 
AND INSURES A WARM HOUSE DAY AND NIGHT. 
Over 12,000 in Use! 

KEEPS STEAM UP CONSTANTLY. 
Manufactured at the New York Central 


Iron Works, Geneva, N. Y. 
New York Office: 40 COURTLANDT STREET. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue with full description and 


price-list. 
AGENTS WANTED. 
N. B.—Correspondence solicited from Architects and per- 


sons building. 
~ Mention The Independent. 


WORK SHOPS 
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Outfits for actual workshop business, 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. rm marvel of purity 
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STEAM HEATING 


~“Combiaial the Latest Improvements. 


HEATING PRIVATE RESIDENCES A SPEGIALTY. 
Send for Descriptive Pamphlet. 


LeBOSQUET BROS., 75 Union St., Boston. 
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Men's and Boys’ Clothing 
and Furnishing Goods , 


is now ready, and will be mailed 
to any address, upon request. 





‘ Wanamaker & Brown, - 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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